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Why  Joanna  Lumley  kept  a secret  for  29  years 
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Ministers 
tough  out 
vital  vote 
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Amateur  continues  star  trek 


Wchad  White 
Pofltfcaf  EdKor 

OUGLAS  Hogg, 
the  Agriculture 
Minister,  last 
night  went  to 
the  brink  with 
Ulster  Unionist 
MPs,  holding  out  against 
making  fast-track  conces- 
sions to  Northern  Ireland’s 
beef  farmers  ahead  of 
Labour's  censure  vote  over 
the  £3-5  billion  BSE  crisis. 

With  ministers  increas- 
ingly confident  that  they 
would  survive  Labour's  on- 
slaught. Mr  Hogg  offered 
David  Trimble's  Unionists 
only  a Qgleaf  formula  for 
special  treatment  when  he 
puts  Britain's  plan  to  lift  the 
European  Union’s  worldwide 
ban  on  upmarket  "certified 
herds"  to  the  European  Com- 
mission in  the  next  two 
weeks. 

Egged  on  by  John  Major,  at 
his  side  in  the  Commons,  he 
said:  “The  plan  is  general  in 
Its  application  throughout  the  { 
United  Kingdom.  But  the  case  ] 
for  Northern  Ireland  is  a very 
powerful  one  and  the  [Agricul- 
ture] Commissioner  knows 
that  He  will  find  I will  urge 
it." 

Unionists  said  the  word 
was  “encouraging”.  One 
Labour  MP  said:  "If  that  was 
a concession,  it  was  wrapped 
in  a brick." 

As  MPs  debated  the  crisis 
in  an  election-charged  atmos- 
phere at  Westminster, 
Labour’s  agriculture  spokes- 
man. Gavin  Strang,  accused 
ministers  of  “blunder  after 
blunder"  — - from  the  time 
BSE  first  surfaced  in  cattle  in 
the  mid-1980s  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  human  strain. 
CJD,  last  March. 

The  minister  retaliated  by 
attacking  Labour  for  scare 
tactics  which  had  worsened 
the  crisis  — "a  cheap  political 
stunt"  for  votes.  He  de- 
nounced Brussels  for  a 
"wholly  nujustifed  ban  — 
wrong  in  principle,  wrong  in 
law". 

In  a brazen  attempt  to  jus- 
tify the  protracted  crisis,  he 
defended  every  twist  in  min- 
isterial policy,  including  last 
autumn's  suspension  of  part 
of  the  Elf’s  Florence  agree- 
ment on  the  cattle  cull,  which 
has  yet  to  produce  Mr  Major's 
promised  relaxation  of  the 
ban  by  November. 

"The  overall  commitment, 
domestic  and  European,  is 
around  £3.8  bfflion  thus  for. 
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The  overall 
commitment  [to 
the  beef  crisis] 
is  around  £3.5 
billion  thus  far. 
In  doing  so,  we 
havemadean 
investment  in 
public  health, 
an  investment  in 
agriculture,  an 
investment  in 
the  countryside, 
an  investment  in 
our  future.  It  is 
the  clearest 
possible  . 
evidence  of  the 
Tory  Party’s 
commitment  to 
rural  Britain.’ 

Douglas  Hogg,  in  the 

Commons  yesterday 


In  doing  so,  we  have  made  an 
investment  in  public  health, 
an  investment  in  agriculture, 
an  investment  in  the  country- 
side, and  investment  in  our 
future.  It  is  the  clearest  poss- 
ible evidence  of  the  Tory  par- 
ty's commitment  to  rural 
Britain.”  he  said. 

Mr  Hogg’s  gamble  that  the 
Unionists  would  not  vote  in 
numbers  to  trigger  an  imme- 


diate no  confidence  debate 
was  reinforced  by  Downing 
Street's  insistence  as  the  cru- 
cial vote  loomed  that  no  deals 
or  special  meetings  were 
being  held  with  Mr  Trimble. 
“Urge”  was  as  for  as  Mr  Hogg 
would  go,  but  MPs  on  both 
sides  acknowledged  that  Ul- 
ster’s grass-fed  herds,  aH  reg- 
istered on  computer  and  rela- 
tively BSE-free,  were  always 
bound  to  benefit  first  from  the 
initial  easing  of  the  Ep  ban. 

Labour  Insists  that  any  deal 
with  Brussels  must  not  “lock 
out”  Scots,  Welsh  or  English 
herds.  Mr  Strang  was  margin- 
ally more  cautious  towards 
Mr  Trimble’s  demands  than 
even  Mr  Hogg. 

With  the  general  election 
less  than  ii  weeks  away ; 
Unionists  were  relishing : 
their  pivotal  role.  They 
remain  upbeat  about  their 
chances  of  adding  to  a string 
of  small  concessions  they 
have  wrung  from  Mr  Major 
since  the  Tory  majority  coil- 
lapsed.  A new  Commons 
“grand  committee”  to  exam- 
ine Northern  Ireland  affairs 
is  the  most  likely. 

Presenting  a harsh  lilany  of 
failure,  Mr  Strang  told  MPs: 
"The  last  government  gave  us 
the  poll  tax.  This  government 
has  given  us  the  beef  tax.”  It 
had  cost  every  taxpayer  £130 
and  seen  over-generous  pay- 
ments made  to  slaughter- 
houses while  some  formers, 
packaging  plants  and  trans- 
port firms  got  too  little.  It  was 
yet  to  get  the  ban  lifted,  and 
by  last  week  not  a single  cow 
had  been  killed  undear  the 
postponed  selective  slaughter 
scheme.  No  plan  to  lift  the 
ban  had  been  put  to  the  EU. 

Mr  Hogg  wrapped  himself 
in  the  Union  Jack,  arguing 
that  to  tell  Brussels  of  die 
BSE  crisis  before  telling  MPs 
— or  to  give  evidence  to  a 
committee  of  Strasbourg 
MEPs  — would  be  to  under- 
mine British  sovereignty.  ‘It 
is  now  right  to  say  British 
beef  is  the  safest  and  best  in 
Europe,”  he  insisted. 

The  Liberal  Democrats 
Joined  Labour’s  criticisms. 
But  Tory  former  ministers 
like  Douglas  Hurd,  Tom  King 
and  Michael  Jopling  piled  in 
to  support  Mr  Hoggechoed  Mr 
Hogg's  attempt  to  blame  Mr 
Strang's  admission  last 
March  that  the  EU  ban  would 
be  "prudent”  and  to  blame  his 
colleague,  Harriet  Harman, 
for  arousing  public  alarm. 

Sketch,  page  2;  Unionists  tho 
real  winners,  page  5 


Sky’s  no  limit . . ..Steve  Bennett  yesterday.  There  was  disappointment  when  his  £4,000  rocket  failed  to  break  the  sound  barrier  photograph:  will  walker 

Rocket  man’s  missile  goes  missing 


Undaunted  space  invader  insists 
UK  still  on  course  to  final  frontier 


Blast-off,  as  the  home-made 
rocket  disappears  into  space 


Peter  Hetherfngton 

EUROPE’S  leading 
amateur  rocketeer 
was  last  night 
searching  for  his  lat- 
est missile,  after  it  roared 
into  the  air  and  promptly 
disappeared. 

A signal  from  the  black 
rocket,  called  Lexx, 
abruptly  stopped  high 
above  the  clouds  and  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  missile 
floating  back  to  earth  on  its 
orange  parachute  over  the 
Northumberland  moors. 

To  make  matters  worse, 
Steve  Bennett’s  hopes  of 
breaking  the  sound  barrier 
also  vanished  as  he  listened 
in  vain  for  a tell-tale  sonic 
boom  from  the  10ft  craft, 

which  cost  £4,000. 

Bnt  as  darkness  fell  over 
the  army’s  Otterbnrn  train- 
ing area,  Mr  Bennett,  from 
Duklnfield,  Greater  Man- 
chester, still  insisted  the 
flight  of  fancy  had  brought 


a dream  of  his  very  own 
spacecraft  one  step  nearer. 

After  four  malfunctions, 
and  many  anxious  mo- 
ments. his  latest  rocket  had 
finally  zoomed  off  the 
rainswept  Cheviots  with  a 
bright  flash  and  a puff  of 
Bmoke.  Ten  minutes  later, 
he  lamented  on  a 1,000ft 
hilltop:  “Not  a good  day, 
pretty  miserable  and  damp, 
but  I am  still  optimistic. 
The  electronics  kept  short- 
ing. what  with  all  the  wet, 
and  we  had  to  adopt  a few 
Heath  Robinson  tactics  to 
get  it  up.” 

Since  launching  Europe’s 
largest  DIY  rocket  last 
year,  a less  sophisticated 
missile  called  Starch aser 
Two,  Mr  Bennett  has  been 
pulling  in  sponsorship  cash 
in  preparation  for  what  he 
hopes  will  be  an  eventual 
assault  on  space. 

After  yesterday's  launch, 
which  he  described  as  "30 
per  cent  snccessfizl",  he  is 
cautiously  confident  of 


sending  a 21ft  rocket  is 
miles  high  — further  into 
the  Earth's  atmosphere 
than  any  amatenr  has 
achieved,  according  to  his 
sponsor,  the  television  pro- 
duction company  Pearson 
New  Entertainment.  His 
ambition  is  “to  put  Britain 
back  Into  the  space  race”. 

Mr  Bennett,  aged  32,  ar- 
rived at  the  test  site  yester- 
day with  his  471b  rocket  in 
the  hack  of  a small  hatch- 


back alongside  his  son,  six- 
year-old  Max. 

Assembling  the  slender 
missile,  made  of  epoxy 
glass  to  withstand  high 
temperatures,  took  some 
time.  Small  batteries  were 
inserted  alongside  printed 
circuit  boards  for  the  air- 
to-ground  communications 
system  — vital  to  locate  the 
craft  after  it  was  supposed 
to  land  somewhere  in  the 
turn  to  page  2.  column  6 
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Arafat  keen  to  Join  Queen’s  club  of  ex-colonies 


Arabian  winds  of  change  could 
bring  fresh  air  to  Commonwealth 


lan  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 

IN  AN  extraordinary  compli- 
ment to  the  Common- 
wealth, Palestine,  still 
struggling  for  statehood,  is  ex- 
ploring the  prospects  of  joining 
the  not  so  exclusive  ex-colonial 
dub  headed  by  the  Queen,  the 
Guardian  has  learned. 

With  a formal  bid  for  mem- 
bership by  Yemen  already  on 
the  table  for  the  organisa- 
tion’s Edinburgh  summit  in 
October.  Yasser  Arafat  — the 


president  of  a country  once 
ruled  unhappily  by  Britain  — 
could  also  find  his  place  in 
the  sun,  diplomats  confirmed 
yesterday. 

But  it  may  be  too  early  for 
the  Palestinian  leader  to  line 
up  with  the  Commonwealth’s 
51  heads  or  government.  A 
Palestinian  claim,  based  on 
Britain's  30-year  responsib- 
: lity  for  the  then  mandated  ter- 
! ritory.  is  weakened  by  the 
foct  that  the  vital  issue  of  in- 
dependence Is  undecided  in 
negotiations  with  Israel 
Afif  Safleh,  the  Palestine 


Britain 
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Liberation  Organisation's 
London  ambassador,  held 
talks  last  week  with  the  Com- 
monwealth secretary-general. 
Chief  Emeka  Anyaoku,  and 
heard  that  future  member- 
ship was  certainly  possible. 

I He  was  told  that  the  question 
of  "Palestine  not  being  an  in- 
dependent state  was  not  a tar 
to  any  discussion  of  the 
[membership]  issue  until  in- 
dependence or  sovereignty 
comes  about". 

Embarrassed  by  leaks 
about  these  Arabian  winds  of 
change.  Mr  Safleh  insisted 
yesterday  that  no  decision 
had  yet  been  taken.  “This  Is 
Just  an  idea  that  I am  explor- 
ing.” he  told  the  Guardian. 

"We  will  belong  to  a big  net- 


work in  the  family  of  nations. 
We  have  plenty  of  points  in 
common,  including  the  con- 
nection to  the  former  manda- 
tory power.  We  have  excellent 
relations  with  all  Common- 
wealth countries  and  it  will 
enhance  our  interaction  with 
the  international  system.” 

Many  Commonwealth 
members  had  recognised  the 
unilateral  Palestinian  decla- 
ration of  independence  in 
1388,  and  most  favoured  Pal- 
estine's eventual  indepen- 
dence, he  added. 

Yemen's  bid,  on  the  foee  of 
it,  looks  stronger.  The 
country,  or  rather  the  Aden 
Protectorate,  was  ruled  by 
Britain  from  1829  until  the 
withdrawal  from  east  of  Suez 
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The  Bank  of  England 
concededvkrforyto 

-Kenneth  Oarfe  over 
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giving  up  its  fight 
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In  1967,  and  it  is  now  a fully 
independent  country.  Its  am- 
bassador to  Britain.  Dr  Hus- 
sein al-Amri,  said  last  night 
"The  Commonwealth  is  going 
to  decide  in  Edinburgh.  We 
are  hoping  our  request  will  be 
met ...  I am  optimistic.” 

Yet  there  are  doubts:  "Ye- 
men was  for  less  touched  by 
British  culture  than  Palestine, 
with  for  fewer  Brits  on  the 
ground,"  said  Dr  Peter  Lyon 
of  London  University’s  Insti- 
tute of  Commonwealth  Stud- 
ies. "Yemen  is  stretching 
things,  but  no  more  than 
Rwanda,  which  has  shown  an 
active  interest,  or  Mozam- 
bique. which  Joined  last  year." 

Portuguese-speaking  Mo- 
zambique was  a special  case 


The  British  Uons  : 
selectors  snubbed.: 
Ertg^ndskipp$r;.,, 
MdeGaarriifte  . 
by  leaving  birntout 
ofthesquaddf62 
far  South  Africa, 


l because,  like  all  its  Common- 
wealth neighbours,  it  had 
taken  an  active  role  in  the 
front  line  confrontation  with 
Rhodesia  and  South  Africa. 

New  members  from  the 
Arab  world  could  help  to  give 
the  Commonwealth  a new 
lease  of  life  at  a time  of  con- 
troversy over  human  rights 
and  democracy.  Nigeria  was 
suspended  In  1995  after  the 
execution  of  Ken  Saro-Wlwa 
and  eight  others,  and  Is 
threatened  with  expulsion. 

The  Queen,  concerned 
about  increasingly  public  div- 
isions over  these  issues,  is 
today  due  to  meet  eight  Com- 
monwealth foreign  ministers 
involved  in  the  "action 
group"  dealing  with  Nigeria. 
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Speculation  mounts  that  German  unemployment  crisis  will  delay  monetary  union  by  at  least  ayear 


B-team  barrister 
blows  his  top 


Simon  Hoggart 


A S the  Prime  Minister  ar- 
/-\  rived,  just  in  time  for 
# IDouglas  Hogg's  speech, 
he  gave  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture a squeeze  round  the 
waist,  at  the  point  where  the 
rest  of  us  have  “love  handles" 
— leaving  us  to  ponder 
whether  there  is  such  a thing 
as  “loathe  handles". 

Mr  Hogg  wasn't  terrible.  He 
was  just  terribly  Hoggish.  His 
style  is  of  a B-team  barrister, 
trying  to  show  off  in  some  pro- 
vincial courtroom.  His  voice 
swoops  and  dives,  plunging 
from  a squeak  to  a bass  note, 
like  an  out-of-control  airliner. 

He  puts  one  band  on  his  hip 
and  swivels  round  to  address 
the  Speaker  as  if  she  were  a 
jury . He  spits  words  out: 
“And-if-that-waa-not- 
enougbJ"  He  is  the  Bernard 
Manning  of  the  unflinny  joke. 
He  said  it  was  a novelty  to  see 
John  Prescott  on  the  case: 
“The  only  knowledge  he  has  of 
the  work  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  Is  a passing  con- 
nection with  the  drink  trade." 
(The  eerie  absence  of  laughter 
caused  him  to  abandon  an- 
other “joke"  in  his  prepared 
text.)  The  whole  style  is  man- 
nered in  an  old-fashioned  way; 
One  can  imagine  him  as  the 
junior  prosecuting  counsel  in 
Regina  vs  Wilde. 

There  are  odd  little  lapses. 

“I  give  way  to  the  honourable 
gentleman,”  he  said,  which 
was  surprising  because  it  was 
Mrs  Anne  Campbell  to  whom 
he  was  giving  way.  Even  more 
surprising  was  that,  after  she 
had  asked  a perfectly  reason- 
able question,  he  declared: 
“The  honourable  gentleman 
was  reading  her  interven- 
tion.” Was  this  some  curious 
upper-class  custom,  like  the 
unflappable  butler  who,  com- 
ing accidentally  upon  a naked 
woman,  murmurs  “Excuse 
me.  sir”? 

There  is  the  logical  sleight 
of  hand.  He  described  the 
£3.5  billion  the  beef  scare  has 
cost  so  far  as  “an  investment 
in  public  health,  an  invest- 


ment in  agriculture ...  an  in- 
vestment in  our  future”.  It 
thanks  to  incompetent  driv- 
ing, Mr  Hogg  wrapped  his  car 
round  a tree,  he  would  no 

doubt  call  the  cost  of  replacing 

it  “an  investment  in  family 
transportation  for  a new 
millennium!’' 

He  Is  constantly  over  the 
top,  permanently  overheated. 
Someone  has  removed  his 
thermostat  so  that  he  begins 
to  hiss  and  clang  and  emit 
steam  at  alarming  intervals. 
One  imagines  a weary  judge 
breaking  the  flow  to  say:  “Mr 
Hogg,  I know  you  are  doing 
your  best  for  your  client  butl 
should  remind  you  that  he  Is 
only  charged  with  a parking 
offence , . 

Even  when  he  is  trying  to  be 
helpful  he  comes  across  as  ob- 
streperous. Throughout  the 
day  leaders  of  the  main  parties 
were  sucking  up  to  the  Union- 
ists. (Mo  Mowlam,  Labour's 
Ulster  spokesperson,  was 
dashing  from  one  Irish  bench 
to  another,  her  smart  new 
haircut  bobbing  gently  as  she 
strode.  Ms  Mowlam  is  famous 
for  her  vast  collection  of  ribald 
jokes,  though  I doubt  that  was 
what  made  Ian  Paisley  laugh 
so  loud  as  she  spoke  to  him.) 

The  Unionists  tried  to  get 
Mr  Hogg  to  promise  that  he 
would  press  for  Northern  Ire- 
land's certified  beefherds  to 
get  out  from  under  the  ban 
first.  He  wouldn't  quite  say  it, 
and  didn't  quite  say  it  in  an 
increasingly  tetchy  voice. 
Would  the  Ulster  ban  be  lifted 
first?  “The  concept  will  be 
very  beneficial  to  Northern 
Ireland,”  he  said.  Would  he 
ask  for  the  ban  to  be  lifted? 
“That  follows  from  what  I 
have  said.”  (“Oh  no  it 
doesn’t!"  shouted  someone, 
and  he  was  silly  enough  to 
reply,  “Oh  yes  it  does!") 
Finally,  he  said:  “The  case  for 
Northern  Ireland  Is  a strong ' 
one,  the  Commissioner  knows 
that,  and  he  will  find  that  I 
urge  it,”  a strange,  lawyerly 
construction  which  left  the 
Unionists  looking  cross,  most 
probably  because  they  wanted 
to  claim  a concession  which 
looked  like  a concession,  and 
this  an  old  cross-patch  like 
Douglas  Hogg  was  never  going 
to  give  them. 

Before  him  Labour's  Gavin 
Strang  made  a toboggan  of  a 
speech:  he  started  at  top  speed 
and  accelerated  all  the  way 
down,  knowing  that  nothing 
could  prevent  him  from 
finally  reaching  the  end. 


Udead 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 
and  Lanry  ElBett 


FEARS  were  growing 
In  Brussels  last 
night  that  Ger- 
many’s inability  to 
tackle  the  costs  of  its 
mounting  unemployment  cri- 
sis could  scupper  the  Maas- 
tricht timetable  and  delay  the 
start  of  monetary  union  for  at 
least  a year. 

Despite  official  protesta- 
tions that  the  single  currency 
will  happen  in  January  1999. 
private  scepticism  about  the 
readiness  of  Europe’s  biggest 
economy  fbr  the  project  ap- 
peared to  be  intensifying. 

British  sources  believe  that 
the  chances  of  a 1999  start 
date  are  rapidly  diminishing, 
and  that  the  doubts  over 
which  countries  win  qualify 
justify  the  wait-and-see  ap- 
proach favoured  by  both  the 
Government  and  Labour. 

At  a meeting  Of  EU  finance 
ministers  in  Brussels  yester- 
day, Jorgen  Stark,  the  Ger- 
man secretary  of  state,  in- 
sisted that  the  country's 
surge  in  unemployment  by 
more  than  500,000  last  month 
could  be  put  down  to  seasonal 
factors. 

However,  the  increase  took 
the  number  of  Germans  out  of 
work  to  4.65  million  — the 
highest  level  since  the  1930s 
— and  has  prompted  specula- 
tion that  Germany  may  not  be 
able  to  meet  the  deficit  crite- 
ria of  less  than  3 per  cent  of 
gross  domestic  product 
Private  figures  prepared  by 
German  finance  ministry  offi- 
cials last  week  estimate  that 
the  country’s  deficit  this  year 
is  likely  to  be  nearer  3.5  per 
cent  than  the  official  estimate 
of  2.9  per  cent 
The  report  is  said  to  urge 
that  tax  rises  will  be  neces- 
sary. while  acknowledging 
that  they  will  be  politically  i 
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Stretching  a point . . . Chancellor  Kenneth  Clarke  with  his  Dutch  counterpart,  Gerrit  Z&lm,  in  Brussels  yesterday 
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difficult  Mr  Stark  said  yes- 
terday that  a budget  freeze  on 
spending  would  be  considered 
If  necessary, 

Germany’s  Chancellor,  Hel- 
mut Kohl,  has  turned  the  suc- 
cess of  monetary  union  into  a 
personal  crusade,  but  the 
gloomy  economic  news  has 
come  at  a time  when  public 
opposition  towards  the  single 
currency  has  hardened. 


Senior  businessmen 
recently  criticised  the  sugges- 
tion that  monetary  union 
should  include  “softer"  cur- 
rencies such  as  the  lira,  while 
Germany's  central  hank,  the 
Bundesbank,  is  implacably 
opposed  to  any  fudging  of  the 
Maastricht  terms. 

Mr  Stark  insisted  yester- 
day: “Germany  will  meet  the 
criteria.  The  2.9  per  cent  fig- 


ure is  not  in  danger.  We  have 
taken  all  possible  risks  Into 
account-” 

Privately,  some  senior  offi- 
cials working  on  monetary 
union  believe  that  Germany 
has  been  complacent  about 
unemployment  and  that  the 
measures  It  has  been  taking 
will  show  reductions  only  in 
the  medium  term,  not  as 
quickly  as  necessary. 


For  once  Kenneth  Clarke, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, could  afford  to  take  an 
avuncular  view  of  European 
problems,  telling  reporters 
that  other  member  states 
should  follow  the  British  lead 
in  increasing  labour  market 
flexibility. 

One  senior  British  source 
said:  The  closer  we  get  to 
1999,  the  more  attractive  delay 


becomes.  If  monetary  union  is 
a good  idea  in  1999,  it  will  still 
be  a good  idea  in  2000" 
However,  the  possibility  of 
postponement  Is  still  publicly 
rejected  by  senior  EU  offi- 
cials. Yves-Thibault  de  Silguy, 
the  monetary  affairs  commis- 
sioner, said  yesterday:  “Mon- 
etary Union  must  occur  on 
January  1,  1999  or  we  will 
have  to  change  the  treaty." 
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Breakfast  menu 
without  the  spice 


Zaire  bombs 
rebel  towns 


Arthur  Malu-Halu 
In  Kinshasa 
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■M  AIRE'S  gcrtenment  yes- , | 
terday  rejected  a cease- 
flBHfire  with  rebels  who 
have  captured  much  of  the 
country’s  east  and  instead 
launched  the  first  reported 
air  raids  against  rebel-held 
towns,  killing  at  least  nine 
people  and  wounding  up  to  37 
in  one  town. 

“The  government  stresses 
that  it  cannot  accept  a cease-  ' 
Are  with  unidentified  belli- 
gerents.'' the  foreign  minis- 
ter, Kamanrta  wa  Kamanda,  i 
said  just  before  he  met  the  I 
United  Nations  special  envoy. 
Mohammed  Sahnoun,  who  is  , 
trying  to  end  the  war.  1 

At  the  same  time,  Zaire  | 
stepped  up  its  counter-offen- 
sive against  Tutsi-led  rebels 
who  have  made  large  territo- 
rial conquests  since  taking  up  I 
arms  last  October. 

The  bombing  of  Bukavu, 
where  the  dead  were 
reported,  was  the  first  govern- 
ment aerial  attack  confirmed  ' 
by  independent  sources  since 
the  rebels  launched  a military 
campaign  last  October  and 
seized  a large  swath  of 
territory. 

Zaire  said  its  warplanes 
were  bombing  three  key 
rebel-held  towns  in  its  east- 
ern border  provinces,  and 
that  the  raids  would  increase 
In  intensity. 

“Since  this  morning  the 
FAZ  [Zaire  army]  has  been  I 
bombing  Bukavu,  Shabunda  , 
and  WaJikale.”  a defence  min- 
istry statement  in  the  capital 
Kinshasa  said. 

The  medical  charily  Mede- 
cins  sans  Front i&res  said  1 


Sir  Christopher  Cockerell.  Sir  Frank  Whittle  and  Trevor  Bay lis:  British  inventors  who  have  struggled  for  recognition 
and  reward.  Mr  Baylis’s  clockwork  radio  excited  no  Interest  until  he  appeared  on  a television  programme 


From  drawing  board  to  take-off 


Anne  Karpf 


The  Mark  Rad cliff e Show 
BBC  Radio  1 


POOR  Mark  Radcliffe.  His 
own  charms  notwith- 
standing. he  must  have 
known  that  a hefty  chunk  of 
the  aud  ience  timing  in  to  his 
first  Radio  1 breakfast  show 
yesterday  did  so  because  he  is 
not  Chris  Evans.  The  Ginger- 
phobes  will  give  it  a whirl  be- 
en use  anything  is  better  than 
the  Ego  In  Specs;  the  Ginger- 
philes  will  want  to  see  Lf  Rad- 
clille  can  match  his  predeces- 
sor in  brio. 

Radcliffe  tackled  this  typi- 
cally head-on.  from  his  open- 
ing announcement  that  the 
show  was  being  fronted  by 
someone  eight  years  older 
than  the  previous  incumbent, 
to  the  playing  or  a track  called 
Ginger.  En  route  he  quoted  the 
network's  deputy  controller 
saying  that  it  would  be  a mir- 
acle IT  he  managed  to  hold  on 
to  Evans's  audience,  declared 
that  “the  whole  day  on  Radio  1 
depends  on  us  performing", 
read  out  hostile  listeners' 
flaxes,  and  checked  back  con- 
stantly with  the  Audience  Rat- 
ings Surveillance  Equipment 
(ARSE).  As  an  opening  tactic 
it  had  a certain  inevitability, 
but  you  can  only  do  it  once. 

Evans  bad  us  wondering 
whether  his  apparent  sadism 
and  self-obsession  were  for 
real  or  Just  postmodern  jokes. 
Radcliffe  is  essentially  a 
gentle  chap,  and  glamour  Isn't 
his  bag.  His  Radio  1 evening 
show,  the  so-called  Graveyard 
Shift  was  a serendipitous 
match  of  jock  and  slot  — great 
music  with  quirky  muslngs 
and  witty  interviews.  Will  he 
now  strive  to  retain  Evans's 


audience  or  the  successful  ele- 
ments of  his  own  evening  pro- 
gramme? Can  he  do  both? 

Day  one  gave  hints:  it's  a 
tighter,  more  upbeat  show 
than  the  evening one.but  the 
tiresome  banter  between  Rad- 
cliffe and  sidekick  Marc  Riley 
— now  exposed  to  daylight — 
sounds  laboured.  The  poetry 
remains,  inaugurated  by  John 
Begley’s  laconic  Valentine. 
Broadcasting  from  Manches- 
ter, Radcliffe's  (self-mocking) 
image  is  no-nonsense  North- 
ern lad  (not  much  evidence  of 
women  in  the  opener);  today’s 
competition  prize  is  a van. 

Breakfast  shows  demand 
the  familiar,  in  the  shape  of 
regular  features.  Here  Rad- 
cliffe scored  with  the  Bird  Or 
Bloke?  competition  (guess  the 
sex  of  people  with  androge- 
nous  names),  and  a quiz  in 
which  a band ’5  members 
answer  questions  about  them- 
I selves  (a  bullseye  for  Pulp's 
Jarvis  Cocker). 

As  for  the  music,  the  indie- 
supporting Radcliffe  has  im- 
maculate, eclectic  taste,  but 
has  had  to  move  from  an  un- 
playlisted  show  to  one  where 
he  himself  can  choose  only 
four  Cram  the  20-odd  tracks  he 
plays. 

So  we  got  Hendrix  and  the 
Charlatans  In  among  a pleas- 
ing brew  of  the  Manic  Street 
Preachers.  Prince.  U2  and 
Dodgy.  With  Chris  Evans,  the 
music  was  peripheral;  with 
Radcliffe  it's  the  key. 

Inevitably,  his  show  has  lost 
spice  and  edge  in  the  move  to 
daytime,  but  it  needs  time  to 
settle  away  from  the  spotlight 
which  Evans,  along  with 
Steve  Wright,  won  for  Radio 
l’s  Breakfast  Show.  When 
Simon  Mayo  was  the  net- 
work’s breakfast  DJ,  who 
knew  or  cared? 


Stuart  Millar  on  the 
labours  and  triumphs 
of  ingenuity  in  the 
face  of  uninterest 


STEVE  Bennett  comes 
from  a long  line  of  Brit- 
ish inventors  who  have 
struggled  for  years  in  garden 
sheds  and  makeshift  work- 
shops on  projects  they  and 
few  others  have  believed  in. 

According  to  the  magazine 
Inventor’s  World,  lone  British 
inventors  are  awarded 
around  7.000  patents  a year 
for  designs  as  diverse  as  a car 
safety  belt  for  pets  and  a plas- 
tic mould  to  hold  socks 
together  in.  the  washing 
machine. 

But  while  lack  or  industrial 
or  government  support  means 
most  of  these  inventions 
never  progress  beyond  the 
status  of  minor  obsession,  a 
few  go  on  to  achieve  world- 
wide recognition. 


Ron  Hickman 

Invention : Black  and  Decker 
Workmate  I 

Hickman  invented  the  orig- 1 
Inal  sawhorse-cum-vice  after 
sawing  through  a piece  of) 
wood  and  part  of  a kitchen  i 
chair  as  weH  When  the  idea 
was  rejected  he  built  it  him- 1 
self,  and  took  it  back  to  Black 
and  Decker,  which  agreed  to 
develop  it.  Hickman  has  since 
made  over  £30  million  in 
royalties. 


Africa.  The  device  could  revo- 
lutionise Third  World  com- 
munications, but  it  was  orig- 
inally rejected  — until  he  was 
seen  on  the  TV  programme 
Tomorrow's  World. 


Sir  Frank  Whittle 
Invention: Jet  engine 
The  father  of  modem  air 
travel  originally  faced  a com- 
plete lack  of  Interest  in  his 
ideas,  which  the  Air  Ministry 
and  industrialists  dismissed 
as  impracticable.  He  took  out 
a patent  In  1930  and  the  Air 
Ministry  accepted  an  expert-  < 
mental  engine  In  1939.  { 


Marie  Killick 
Invention:  sapphire  stylus 
Killick  made  the  break- 
through in  the  development 
of  the  record  stylus  when  she 
discovered  the  angle  required 
for  it  to  make  contact  with  the 
groove.  Attempts  to  license  it 
failed  and,  despite  years  of  lit- 
igation, she  never  gained 
from  her  work. 


Trevor  Baylis 
Invention : clockwork  radio 
Baylis  invented  a radio  with- 
out batteries  after  seeing  a 
television  documentary  on 


Sir  Christopher  Cockerell 
Invention:  hovercraft 
Cockerell  was  another 
pioneer  who  faced  years  of 
struggle  to  get  his  ideas  recog- 
nised. He  made  only  £4,000  a 
year  for  Hovercraft  Develop- 
ment Limited  in  the  1960s  and 
was  eventually  forced  to 
relinquish  the  right  to  the 
hovercraft  and  its  spin-offs, 
hut  he  believes  his  work  was  1 
for  the  public  good. 


continued  from  page  1 
Northumberland  National 
Park.  Exactly  where,  no 
one  was  quite  sore.  “But  we 
are  confident  it  will  avoid 
people  and  houses,’’  said 
Mr  Bennett,  by  now  drip- 
ping wet  behind  the  badge 
of  bis  new  Starchaster 
Foundation  (motto:  “the 
sky  Is  not  the  Emit"). 

With  his  sponsor  provid- 
ing development  cash  of 
£50,000,  he  insists  he  is  now 
shedding  the  image  of  love- 
able eccentric.  “To  be  hon- 
est I played  on  that — it  was 
good  for  publicity.  But  last 
year  we  got  a demonstra- 
tion vehicle  into  the  sky  ■*- 1 
wouldn’t  say  it  was  really  a 
publicity  stunt,  but  it  told 
people  *here  I . am.  watch 
this  space'. 

He  is  now  looking  fbr  gov- 
ernment support.  “What  I 
want  is  to  get  into  orbit  by 
the  turn  of  the  century  and 
this  latest  rocket  was 
meant  to  be  a workhorse  to 
test  a lot  of  the  systems  for 
that  space  vehicle.” 


from  the  nearby  rebel-held 
city  of  Goma  that  at  least  nine 
people  were  confirmed  killed 
and  up  to-  37  wounded  in  a 
irfdOiEBukafal^.three'Zalr- 
ean  government  jets. 

“Of  the  wounded,  between 
15  and  20  were  mild  cases  and 
the  rest  were  serious."  Mar- 
cel van  Soest,  the  head  of 
MSF-Holland  in  Goma.  said. 

The  government  accuses 
the  rebels  of  waging  a proxy 
war  for  Rwanda,  Burundi  and 
Uganda  — which  deny  in- 
volvement. The  statement  im- 
plied. Zaire  could  consider  a 
truce  with  the  neighbouring 
states. 

“Any  ceasefire  with  the  reg- 
ular armies  of  Uganda, 
Rwanda  and  Burundi  must  be 
linked  to  the  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  troops  from  Zaire," 
the  statement  said. 

Zaire  used  the  occasion  of 
the  UN  mission  to  blame  the 
world  body  for  a threat  by  the 
rebel  leader,  Laurent  Kabila, 
to  attack  the  Tingi  Tingi  refu- 
gee camp  near  the  city  of 


It  said  a statement  by  the 
UN  secretary- general,  Kofi 
Annan,  last  week  that  Zaire 
was  arming  exiled  Hutu  hard- 
liners among  some  200.000 
refugees  In  the  camp  gave 
rebels  the  pretext  to  threaten 
a raid.  UN  officials  said  they 
saw  Zairean  military  supplies 
being  unloaded  at  the  camp. 

Mr  Sahnoun.  a veteran  Alge- 
rian diplomat,  made  no  state- 
ment as  he  emerged  from  the 
talks  with  Mr  Kamanda.  who 
is  also  a deputy  prime  minis- 
ter. He  then  went  to  meet  the 
defence  minister.  General  Lu- 
kulia  Bolongo,  before  further 
talks  with  the  prime  minister, 
Kengo  wa  Dondo.  — Reuter. 
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Holland  &:  Burrell 


There’s  a huge  range  of  top  quality  natural  remedies. 


vitamins,  healthfoods  and  dietary  supplements  on  the 


shelves  at  Holland  & Barrett. 


But  when  the  pressure’s  getting  to  you,  you  could  be 


forgiven  for  being  uncertain  about  which  remedy  might 


help,  and  how  much  to  take  of  each. 


No  problem.  As  the  healthfood  specialists  for  over  75 


yeans,  we’ve  developed  a pretty  good  understanding  of 


natural  health  products.  Our  highly  trained  branch  staff 
will  be  pleased  to  help  you  make  an  informed  choice,  and 
guide  you  on  their  uses. 

One  thing  you  won't  need  advice  on  is  our  value  for 
money  - every  month  there  are  great  new 

So  If  you're  not  sure  what  to  take,  when  to  take  it  and  bow 
much  to  take,  ask  Holland  & Barrett.  Well  make  life  easier. 
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Billie-Jo  Jenkins:  'A  lively,  popular,  caring  13-ycar-old' 


The  garden  patio  in  Hastings  where  the  body  of  Billie-Jo  Jenkins  was  found 
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Luke  Harding 

THE  13-year-old  girl 
murdered  in  her  back 
garden  as  she  painted 
the  patio  doors  had 
been  stalked  by  a stranger  in 
the  weeks  before  her  death, 
police  revealed  yesterday. 

BiHieJo  Jenkins,  who  was 
battered  to  death  with  an  isin 
metal  tent  spike,  told  friends 
someone  was  following  her. 
She  had  also  received  “odd. 
silent"  telephone  calls  at  the 
home  she  shared  with  her  fos- 
ter parents  in  Hastings,  East 
Sussex. 

Police  yesterday  arrested  a 
44-year-old  local  man,  but 
sources  stressed  this  was  not 
a breakthrough  and  said  the 
man  — who  has  a distinctive 
birthmark  and  was  seen  in 
the  area  at  the  time  of  the 
murder  — was  being  Inter- 
viewed as  part  of  routine 
inquiries. 

There  was  confusion  yester- 
day over  whether  Billie-Jo’s 
foster  parents,  Sion  and  Lois 
Jenkins,  had  earlier  raised 
their  concerns  about  a 
prowler  with  police.  Mr  Jen- 
kins. a deputy  headteacher, 
bad  recently  installed  secur- 
ity lighting  after  finding  a 
side  gate  open  on  several 
occasions.  He  also  once  saw  a 
man  In  the  garden. 

Detective  Superintendent 
Jeremy  Paine,  who  is  leading 
the  murder  investigation, 
said  yesterday:  “Within  the 
family  there  has  been  a lot  of 
fear  regarding  a prowler. 
This,  I think,  is  probably 
linked  with  the  feelings  that 
Sion  and  BlUte-Jo  had  that 


there  was  somebody  paying 
attention  to  the  house. 

"It  seems  that  something 
strange  has  been  going  on 
probably  since  Christmas. 
The  family  are  in  deep  shock 
and  very  traumatised.  Billie- 
Jo  had  told  friends  she  was 
worried  about  a man  who  had 
been  paying  attention  to  her. 
There  bad  been  more  than 
one  telephone  call  where 
nothing  was  said.” 

Police  were  contacted  two 
years  ago  when  BfflieJo  and 
her  sister  were  chased  by  a 
man  in  the  park  opposite 
their  home.  “There  were  no 
reports  recently.  The  family 
now  realises  it  would  have 
been  helpfh!  if  they  had  told  , 
us  about  these  ones  which  i 
had  happened  since  Christ- ! 
mas.” 

BmieJo  had  said  she  had 
seen  a leather-jacketed  white 
man  in  his  forties  or  fifties 
hanging  around  the  house.  “It 
fits  the  description  of  the  man 


her  father  saw  prowling 
round  the  park  and  the 
house.”  Mr  Paine  said. 

Police  were  yesterday  inter- 
viewing Billie- Jo's  friends 
and  associates.  "We  want  to 
hear  from  anyone  who  knew 
Billie-Jo  or  in  whom  she 
might  have  confided."  Mr 
Paine  said. 

Before  last  night's  arrest 
detectives  had  issued  an  ap- 
peal to  trace  a man  with  a dis- 
tinctive birthmark  on  his  face 
seen  loitering  near  Billi  e-Jo’s 
house  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
He  was  carrying  a Safeway s 
shopping  bag  containing  a 
stick  of  French  bed.  Security 
fUm  from  a supermarket  cam- 
era was  still  being  studied. 

Sussex  police  are  also  seek- 
ing more  information  from  an  1 
anonymous  motorist  who 
called  the  incident  room,  say- 
ing he  bad  seen  a white  male  1 
aged  40-50  wearing  a wax 
jacket  walking  down  the  steps 
of  the  family  house. 


“The  killer  is  very  likely  to 
have  had  white  paint  or  blood 
on  their  clothing.  Someone 
must  have  noticed  that.**  Mr 
Paine  said. 

Billie-Jo  had  been  alone  for 
45  minutes  while  Mr  Jenkins 
collected  one  of  his  four  natu- 
ral daughters  from  a music 
lesson. 

She  had  lived  with  Mr  and 
Mrs  Jenkins  for  four  years 
since  moving  with  them  from 
London  to  Hastings  in  1993. 
Her  natural  parents,  who  are 
separated  and  live  in  New- 
ham. east  London,  were  yes- 
terday being  counselled. 

Billie-Jo  was  a pupil  at 
Helenswood  SchooL  Hastings, 
and  was  last  year  elected  to 
the  school  council. 

A number  of  residents  in 
Lower  Park  Avenue  bad 
recently  raised  concerns 
about  prowlers.  Last  year  two 
young  girls  were  sexually  as- 
saulted and  two  people  mur- 
dered in  Hastings. 


The  house  in  Lower  Park  Road.  Street  residents  reported  a petty  crime  spree 


Guilty  plea  in  $2.6bn  fraud  trial  I 


A CABLE  & WIRELESS  COMPANY 


Court  told  of  ‘cash  payments  to 
copper  trader  by  UK  firm’s  man  * 


Paul  Murphy 

THE  Tokyo  representa- 
tive of  Winchester  Com- 
modities, the  British 
metals  broker  founded  by 
Charlie  "Copperfmgers’’  Vin- 
cent and  Ashley  Levett.  paid 
£75,000  In  cash  to  Yasuo  Ha- 
manaka, the  former  star  cop- 
per trader  who  cost  his  Japa- 
nese employers,  the 
Sumitomo  Corporation, 
$2.6  billion  according  to  Japa- 
nese prosecutors. 

The  man  at  the  centre  of  the 
world’s  biggest  financial  mar- 
kets scandal  spent  the  cash  in 
night  dubs,  on  golf  dub  mem- 
berships and  on  overseas 
trips,  It  was  alleged  on  the 
first  day  of  Mr  Hamanaka’s 
trial  for  fraud  and  forgery  in 
Tokyo  yesterday. 

Last  night,  the  BBC  Pan- 
orama programme . claimed 
that  the  payments  from  ShinA- 


chi  Nishi  to  Mr  Hamanaka  ac- 
tually totalled  more  than 
£100.000,  and  coincided  with 
Mr  Vincent  and  another  un- 
named Winchester  director 
making  three  trips  to  Tokyo, 
each  time  paying  large 
amounts  of  cash  to  Mr  Nishi. 

Responding  to  ■ the  allega- 
tions, a spokesman  for  Win- 
chester said  that  all  payments 
to  Mr  Nishi  were  in  "the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business". 

Appearing  before  of  a three- 
judge  .panel,.  Mr  Hamanaka 
pleaded  guilty  to  one  charge 
each  of  fraud  and  forgery,  car- 
rying a penalty  of  up  to  15 
years  in  prison. 

The  prosecution  alleges  he 
began  unauthorised  trading 
in  1985.  and  the  losses  on 
these  eventually  ballooned  to 
$2.6  billion  (£2  billion j.  The 
losses  were  hidden  by  fabri- 
cating copper  deals  inter- 
nally. and  by  “commodity  fi- 
i nancing"  — secretly  raising  a 


series  of  huge  loans  from  sev- 
eral large  United  States  in- 
vestment banks  which  were 
structured  so  they  looked  like  ; 
ordinary  trades  on  the  copper 
market  There  is  no  evidence  ' 
that  Winchester  fabricated  , 
deals  or  was  involved  in 
“commodity  financing’’. 

Mr  Hamanaka,  aged  49,  was 
dismissed  last  June  after  Su- 
mitomo revealed  the  size  of 
its  losses.  These  dwarfed  the 
£800  million  lost  by  Barings 
futures  trader  Nick  Leeson. 

Mr  Hamanaka  was  saw  by 
the  prosecutors  to  have  culti- 
vated his  bosses’  trust  by  al- 
ways declaring  a profit  for  the 
copper  trading  unit  each  year. 

Panorama  unveiled  a 
wealth  of  documentation 
showing  the  profits  reaped  by 
Winchester  in  its  dealings 
with  Sumitomo.  During  1993, 
in  one  set  of  transactions 
alone,  which  has  become 
known  as  the  “Radr”  deal. 
Winces  ter  allegedly  booked  a 
multi-million  gain  from  its 
dealings  with  Sumitomo  — 
allowing  Mr  Vincent  and  Mr 
Levett,  who  owns  Richmond 


rugby  dub,  to  pay  themselves 
£25  million  apiece  over  the 
next  two  years. 

The  two  British  traders, 
whose  business  dealings  are 
now  being  investigated  by  the 
Serious  Fraud  Office,  moved 
to  Monaco  last  year. 

According  to  Panorama, 
payments  from  Mr  Nishi  to 
Mr  Hamanaka  were  made 
ahead  of  the  “Radr"  trade, 
which  in  turn  was  designed  to 
control  the  market  price  of 
copper.  A market  expert  com- 
missioned by  Panorama.  Prof 
Desmond  Fitzgerald,  the  head 
of  Equitable  House  Invest- 
ments, said  apparent  over- 
charging by  Winchester  net- 
ted the  British  company  an 
excess  profit  of  $16  million  for 
just  one  part  of  the  Radr  deal. 

"Fm  very  confident  that  the 
prices  at  which  some  of  these 
trades  were  carried  out  were 
. . . miles  out  of  line  with  fair 
market  prices,”  Prof  Fitzger- 
ald said. 

Mr  Hamanaka  is  due  for 
sentencing  on  March  10. 
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Tax  comiption  case  jury  still  out 


Dan  Atkfnsoa  

JURORS  rying  former  star 
Inland  Revenue  investiga- 
tes* Michael  Allcock  os  multi- 
ple corruption  charges  were 
still  deadlocked  at  the  Old 
Bailey  yesterday,  a week  after 
beginning  their  deliberations. 
Their  retirement  now  spans 
six  nights  — eight  including 
the  weekend  — . and  is  head- 
ing into  the  record  books. 

Earlier,  a Juror  was  dis- 
charged for  medical  reasons, 
leaving  11  colleagues  to  sol- 
dier on.  Judge  Peter  Beau- 


mont said  he  would  accept 
majority  verdicts  — in  the 
context  oT  the  smaller  jury, 
that  means  a ruling  of  ZO-i. 

The  jury  has  now  spent  an 
estimated  33  hours  in  deliber- 
ations. still  some  way  behind 
the  all-time  Old  Bailey  record 
of  56  hours  set  in  April  1982 
by  jurors  trying  the  Terry 
May  race-murder  case. 

The  Allcock  jury’s  over- 
night record  compares  with 
eight  nights  in  the  May  bear- 
! mg  and  ll  nights  in  1996  for 
jurors  trying  Kevin  Maxwell 
I and  others.  Last  year’s  Max- 
well jury  went  into  the  his- , 


tory  hooks  as  the  longast 
retirement  on  record. 

Discharging  the  sick  juror 
yesterday.  Judge  Beaumont 
said  he  had  received  medical 
advice  concerning  the  risk 
posed  by  one  of  the  women 
remaining  on  duty  "which  I 
simply  cannot  Ignore”. 

Michael  Allcock,  aged  47,  of 
Colchester,  is  alleged  to  have 
taken  bribes  between  1987 
and  1992  in  the  course  of  his 
work  as  the  Inland  Revenue’s 
top  “ghostbuster"  — a tax  de- 
tective charged  with  tracking 
down  wealthy  “ghosts”  who 
had  evaded  the  Revenue's  net 


and  extracting  back-tax. 
Among  the  alleged  bribes  are 
more  than  £150,000  In  cash, 
foreign  travel  and  the  ser- 
vices of  Michelle  Corrigan,  a 
prostitute  who  later  became 
his  mistress. 

Co-defendant  HLsham  Al- 
wan,  aged  56.  an  oil  consul- 
tant from  Knightsbridge.  Lon- 
don, denies  that  he  paid  for 
Ms  Corrigan's  services  on  one 
occasion  and  settled  the  cou- 
ple's hotel  bills  on  two  further 
occasions. 

The  Jury  was  sent  home  for 
the  night  and  will  continue 
deliberations  later  today. 


O 


Like  the  old  architectural  compulsion  to  disgorge  a 
building’s  inner  workings,  the  viscera  of  heating  flues 
and  water  pipes  gleaming  in  the  air,  the  human  body 
is  more  interesting  to  us  if  morphed,  gutted  or 
mutated  beyond  convention  and  biology. 
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WHY  WAIT 
UNTIL 

FEBRUARY  19TH? 

Right  now,  Mercury  is  still  20%  cheaper  than  BT 
for  international  calls  on  weekday  evenings  and  all  weekend. 
And  well  be  just  as  cheap  after  19th  February. 

For  details  FreeCall  0500  500  366. 

Mercury  SmartCall 

You  don't  have  to  be  a genius  to  see  how  much  you'll  save. 

Prices  and  sm’ingt  mil  Continue  w be  eomtt  on  19th  February  1997,  eem pared  against  BT's  basic  rate  fir  intnnatiunal  calls  of  5 minutes  or  more. 
6pm- 8am  weekdays  and  any  time  at  weekends.  Savings  available  for  a yuaru-rlyfei  of  £5.75  iinc.  I HT). 
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Britain’s  most  feared  fighting  men  are  to  get  a pay  rise  - from  £230  a year  basic 


Gurkhas  to  get 
equal  treatment 
with  rest  of  army 


David  Fairtiail 
Defence  Correspondent 


THE  Gurkhas,  loyal 
mercenaries  of  the 
British  crown  since  the 

Indian  Mntiny  and  still 
paid  at  modern  Indian 
Army  rates,  are  to  be  prop- 
erly Integrated  with  the 
rest  of  Britain’s  armed 
forces  for  the  first  tune  in 
140  years. 

Prompted  by  the  pnll-ont 
from  Hoag  Kong  in  June, 
the  army  is  offering  them 
married  quarters  In  the  UK 
for  the  first  time  and  is  end- 
ing pay  differentials  of  200 
to  300  per  cent  that  have 
spread  dissension  through- 
out the  brigade. 

Their  basic  pay  is  still 
tied  to  that  of  the  Indian 
Army  under  a tripartite 
“no  poaching"  agreement 
between  Britain.  India  and 
Nepal  in  1947.  A corporal 
gets  £230  a year,  although 
his  earnings  are  now 
enhanced  by  allowances 
which  vastly  exceed  this 
basic  rate.  The  problem  is 
that  over  the  past  few  years 
allowances  for  postings,  ac- 
companied or  unaccompa- 
nied by  families  in  Hong 
Kong.  Brunei  and  the  UK, 
have  become  wildly  out  of 
alignment.  In  Brunei,  some 
men  are  paid  three  times 
more  than  others  of  the 
same  rank,  simply  because 
they  are  accompanied  by 
their  wives. 

From  next  July  allow- 
ances will  change  so  that 
all  members  of  the  3,400- 
strong  brigade  get  the 
same,  subject  to  rank, 
wherever  they  are  posted. 


They  will  also  get  parity 
with  British  soldiers  along- 
side whom  they  Increas- 
ingly serve  in  mixed  units. 
However,  the  pension  paid 
at  the  end  of  a Gurkha’s  15 
years  of  service  — £26  a 
month  — still  reflects 
Nepalese,  not  British 

circumstances. 

The  Government  will 
honour  the  1947  agree- 
ment’s stipulation  that  at 
least  one  in  four  Gurkhas 
should  have  accommoda- 
tion for  their  families  dur- 
ing their  15-year  period  of 
service  away  from  home,  as 
well  as  a long  leave  every 
three  years.  This  means 
providing  450  married 
quarters  for  about  900  Nep- 
alese wives  and  children  In 
army  centres  like  Winches- 
ter and  Catterick. 

The  cost  of  the  reforms 
will  be  about  £1  million  a 
year.  The  brigade’s  colonel 
commandant.  General  Sir 
Sam  Cowan,  said  he  was 
confident  the  changes 
would  be  well  received 
even  though  some  individ- 
uals would  lose  money 
while  many  others  gained. 

The  shadow  defence  sec- 
retary. Dr  David  Clark, 
claimed  the  Government 
had  been  forced  into  “a  be- 
lated U-turn"  on  Gurkha 
families.  Press  reports  in 
Nepal  had  suggested  they 
would  not  be  allowed  into 
the  UK.  But  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  said  this  was  a mis- 
understanding since  the 
end  of  Gurkha  postings  to 
Hong  Kong  (which  reverts 
to  China  in  June)  always 
meant  that  married  quar- 
ters had  to  be  provided  in 
Britain. 


win  last 

benefit 

battle 


Ulley’s  18-month  campaign  to  honour 
conference  pledge  defeated  by  judges 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


The  basic  pay  of  this  Gurkha  has  remained  tied  to  Indian  army  rates  since  1947 
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Adoption  law  change  ‘election  gimmick’ 


Jim  and  Roma  Lawrence . . . Their  application  to  adopt  a mixed-race  child  was  rejected 
on  the  grounds  they  did  not  have  enough  experience  of  racial  abuse  photograph:  simon  lunt 

Grounds  for  refusal. . . a variety  of  reasons 


i Jim  and  Roma  Lawrence, 
from  Cromer.  Norfolk,  had 
their  application  to  adopt  a 
mixed-race  child  turned 
down  on  tbe  grounds  that 
they  were  “racially  naive". 

Mrs  Lawrence,  a part- 
time  nurse  of  Asian  extrac- 
tion. born  in  Guyana,  and 
her  British  husband  under- 
went a six  month  home  as- 
sessment but  were  told  they 
did  not  have  enough  experi- 
ence of  racial  abuse. 


□ Tony  and  Yvonne  Ed- 
wards were  removed  from  a 
council  register  of  Coster 
parents  on  the  grounds  of 
their  weight.  They  were 
turned  down  by  South  Gla- 
morgan county  council 
after  a doctor  expressed 
concerns  about  their  health 
and  their  influence  on  a fos- 
ter child. 

Mr  Edwards,  who 
weighed  25  stones,  and  his 


wife,  who  weighed  20 
stones,  were  declared  unfit 
to  look  after  children  in 
1993,  even  though  they  bad 
previously  been  accepted  as 
foster  parents. 

C Sharon  and  Martin  Issitt 
were  rejected  by  Leicester- 
shire social  services  in  1994 
because  Mrs  Issitt  was  a 
smoker.  She  conceded  she 
was  unable  to  kick  a 10  cig- 
arette-a-day  habit. 


Alison  Daniels 


Government  mea- 
sures designed  to  elimi- 
nate “political  correct- 
ness" from  the  adoption 
process  were  dismissed  as  lit- 
tle more  than  pre-election 
posturing  by  tbe  body  repre- 
senting social  workers 
yesterday. 

Tbe  package  of  reforms  an- 
nounced by  the  Health  Secre- 
tary, Stephen  Dorrell,  also 
met  with  a lukewarm  res- 
ponse from  adoption  agencies 
and  from  Labour,  who  sup- 
ported the  abandoned  Adop- 
tion Bill  and  have  promised 
improved  training  for  social 
workers. 

From  April  1,  Mr  Dorrell 
said  couples  hoping  to  adopt 
would  be  Informed  when 
their  application  was  being 
considered,  given  a copy  of  an 
assessment  panel's  recom- 
mendations, and  have  the 
right  to  appeal  if  they  were 
rejected  as  suitable  adoptive 
parents. 

The  number  of  lay  mem- 
bers on  adoption  panels  is  to 
be  Increased  to  three,  includ- 
ing, wherever  possible,  one 


adoptive  parent  At  present 
panels  consist  of  two  social 
workers,  a medical  adviser, 
and  two  lay  people. 

Mr  Dorrell  raid  that  deci- 
sions about  who  could  adopt 
should  reflect  commonsense 
values  widely  shared  by  soci- 
ety rather  than  what  he 
termed  the  specialist  and 
fashionable  theories  held  by  a 
particular  professional  group. 

“The  changes  will  help  to 
remove  political  correctness 
from  adoption  and  Introduce 
more  Independence  and 
transparency." 

These  remarks  angered  the 
British  Association  of  Social 
Workers,  whose  assistant  di- 
rector, Dave  Burchell,  de- 
scribed the  announcement  as 
little  more  than  election 
posturing. 

He  said  while  it  was  easy  to 
understand  that  those  turned 
down  might  feel  aggrieved, 
the  interests  of  the  child  were 
paramount.  Disappointed 
couples  often  presented  a par- 
tial picture  of  their  failed  ap- 
plication, he  said,  asking 
whether  Mr  Dorrell  intended 
couples  to  be  given  confiden- 
tial information  uncovered 
during  an  assessment 


Smuggled  girl  to  stay  in  UK 


Alison  Daniels 


A GIRL  aged  four  who  sur- 
vived a Serbian  army  mas- 
sacre in  which  most  of  her 
family  died  is  to  stay  with  the 
couple  who  tried  to  adopt  her, 
even  though  she  was 
smuggled  out  of  Bosnia,  a 
judge  ruled  yesterday. 

However,  Alan  Fowler, 
aged  62.  and  his  wife,  Debo- 
rah, 49.  were  told  they  would 
never  be  able  to  adopt  Edita 
May  Keranovfc  and  that  she 
should  maintain  contact  with 
her  surviving  relatives. 

In  his  judgment,  Sir 
Stephen  Brown,  president  of 
the  High  Court  family  div- 
ision. said  it  was  in  Edita’s 
best  interests  that  she  stay  in 
Britain  with  Mr  and  Mrs 
Fowler  under  the  wardship  of 


the  court  “Her  young  life 
must  not  be  shattered  again." 

Edita’s  family,  in  a state- 
ment issued  by  solicitors, 
said  that  after  four  years  of 
searching  and  litigation  the 
result  was  as  they  had  feared. 

Edita’s  grandfather.  Hasan 
Keranovlc,  aged  58,  said: 
“When  our  family  was  massa- 
cred we  could  somehow  come 
to  terms  with  that  as  they 
were  all  gone.  Edita  Is  all  that 
remains.  She  is  OUT  child,  and 
she  belongs  to  us." 

Sir  Stephen  made  his  deci- 
sion at  a closed  hearing  but 
ruled  that  the  judgment  could 
be  made  public. 

Tbe  couple  adopted  Edita  at 
Oxford  county  court  but  the 
order  was  set  aside  after  In- 
vestigations showed  that 
members  of  her  family  were 
refugees  in  Switzerland. 


Keats  softly,  softly  lays 
down  the  park  keeper’s  law 


David  Ward  finds 
a council  turning 
to  poetry  to  keep 
its  parks  in  order 

COUNCILLORS  in  Spen- 
nymoor.  County  Dur- 
ham. are  pleased  to  an- 
nounce they  have  enlisted  the 
poet  John  Keats  as  an  assis- 
tant park  keeper. 

Mr  Keats  unfortunately 
died  in  1821  and  so  will  not  be 
able  to  patrol  the  paths  and 
Bower  beds  of  award-winning 
Jubilee  Park  in  an  official 
cap.  But  his  words  have  been 
borrowed  by  Hannah  Fergu- 
son. a councillor,  in  an  at- 
tempt both  to  protect  the  mu- 
nicipal greensward  and 
spread  a sense  of  well-being. 


She  feels  that  curt  notices 
such  as  Keep  Off  the  Grass, 
No  Fouling  or  No  ball  Games 
are  inimical  to  rest  and  reflec- 
tion. so  from  next  week  admo- 
nition will  give  way  to  per- 
suasion and  inspiration. 

A sign  will  proclaim: 
"Leave  nothing  but  foot- 
prints, take  nothing  but 
photographs.  A thing  or 
beauty  is  a Joy  for  ever."  The 
latter  sentence  is  from  Keats’s 
Endymion;  the  former  is  by 
Anon,  but  has  sometimes 
been  attributed  to  a market- 
ing person  with  a taste  for  the 
sentimental. 

“i  saw  a similar  sign  when  I 
was  on  holiday  in  Bourne- 
mouth," enthused  Ms  Fergu- 
son, aged  76.  yesterday.  “It 
was  a lovely  day.  The  tend 
was  Playing,  the  people  were 
walking.  It  was  a day  I shall 
always  remember.  I showed  a 


photograph  to  my  chairman 
and  we  will  now  have  a sign 
here.” 

Jubilee  Park,  Just  14  acres 
with  football  pitches,  tennis 
courts  and  a floral  bed  in  the 
shape  of  a heart,  last  year 
won  a pri2e  in  the  Britain  in 
Bloom  competition. 

"It  is  lovely  to  sit  in  the 
park  on  a warm  day  and  read 
poetry,"  added  Ms  Ferguson. 
“I  think  the  sign  will  get  the 
message  across  in  a gentle 
way  in  keeping  with  the 
setting." 

Should  tbe  council  decide  to 
let  verse  flourish  amid  the 
blooms.  It  is  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  draw  on  the  services  of 
its  own  park  keeper,  Atf  Clay- 
tan,  a local  poet.  “I  can  write 
poetry  about  anything."  he  said 
modestly.  "But  I'm  not  sure 
about  the  park.  The  public  can 
be  funny  peopla” 


Genetically  modified  maize 
will  go  on  sale  in  Britain 


Alex  Bellos 


FOUR  more  varieties  of 
genetically  modified 
maize  were  given  the  go- 
ahead  by  the  Government 
yesterday,  despite  vigorous 
campaigning  by  environmen- 
tal groups. 

The  approval  comes  two 
months  after  the  first  geneti- 
cally engineered  maize  — pro- 
duced by  the  multinational 
Ciba  Geigy  — was  allowed  to 
be  imported  into  Britain  in 
food  and  animal  feed. 

The  new  lines  are  resistant 
to  a corn  boring  insect  a her- 
bicide or  both.  The  other 
maize  is  resistant  to 
antibiotics. 

The  approval,  from  tbe  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Novel 
Foods  and  Processes,  means 
that  genetically  engineered 
maize  can  be  Imported  imme- 
diately in  foods,  although  it 
will  not  allowed  to  be  grown 
here. 


Maize  is  used  in  a variety  of 
products  from  cereals  to  corn- 
flour, com  oil  and  modified 
starches.  Most  maize  goes  to 
animal  feed. 

Greenpeace,  which  is  run- 
ning  a campaign  against  gen- 
etically engineered  foods,  said 
the  public  was  against  the 
foods  being  made  available, 
in  a poll  in  December,  52  per 
cent  of  Britons  said  they 
would  not  happily  eat  geneti- 
cally modified  food. 

“The  introduction  or  new 
lines  shows  that  people’s 
fears  are  being  overridden. 
The  approval  of  this  product 
continues  despite  consumer 
resistance  and  with  huge 
questions  about  it  being 
unanswered. 

“It  is  presumed  safe,  but  no- 
body knows  what  is  happen- 
ing inside  the  plant  and  what 
could  be  long-term  toxic  side 
effects.  It  is  time  the  Govern- 
ment listened  to  the  public 
and  started  prohibiting 
them." 


New  college 
to  reinforce 
recruitment 

The  army  is  to  set  up  its 
own  college  for  16  and  17- 
year-aids  in  an  effort  to  solve 
a severe  recruiting  problem, 
the  Defence  Secretary. 
Michael  Portillo,  will  an- 
nounce today,  writes  David 
FairhalL 

The  Army  Foundation  Col- 
lege. probably  using  vacant 
military  premises  at  Harro- 
gate. Yorkshire,  will  take  up 
to  L300  boys  and  girls  to  be 
taught  leadership,  numeracy 
and  communication  skills 
plus  a full  military 
curriculum. 

Hie  army  needs  to  recruit 
5,500  people,  5 per  cent  of  its 
total  strength.  The  top  brass 
is  so  alarmed  by  this  situa- 
tion — which  it  attributes 
partly  to  abandonment  in  1992 
of  the  old  junior  leaders 
scheme  for  18-year-blds  — it  is 
determined  to  have  the  col- 
lege open  by  September  next 
year. 

The  Mod’s  accountants 
want  others  to  pay,  and  win 
try  to  fund  the  college  as  a so- 
called  private  finance 
Initiative. 

Each  course  will  last  42 
weeks,  leading  wherever 
possible  to  qualifications  also 
recognised  in  civilian  life  — a 
strong  recruiting  point 


THE  Government's 
18-month  battle  to 
withdraw  state  aid 
from  most  asylum 
seekers  ended  in  de- 
feat in  the  Appeal  Court  yes- 
terday after  Britain's  most 
senior  judges  declared  that 
their  plight  "can  and  should 
provoke  deep  sympathy”. 

Lord  WocdL  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  with  two  colleagues 
ruled  that  local  authorities 
were  under  a legal  duty  dat- 
ing back  to  tbe  1945  Labour 
government  to  provide 
warmth,  food  and  shelter  for 
3.000  asylum  seekers  who 
would  otherwise  now  be  left 
destitute. 

The  three  judges  upheld  a 
High  Court  ruling  last  Octo- 
ber that  an  asylum  seeker 
who  was  lawfully  in  the  UK 
under  the  1948  National  As- 
sistance-Act should  not  be  left 
“destitute,  starving  and  at 
risk  of  grave  Alness  and  even 
death’’. 

The  Department  of  Health 
and  tbe  three  councils  which 
brought  fiie  case,  Westmin- 
ster, Lambeth,  and  Hammer- 
smith and  Fulham,  were 
refused  permission  to  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Jerry  Clore,  solicitor  for 
the  unnamed  asylum  seekers 
in  the  case,  said  he  hoped  that 
yesterday’s  ruling  had  finally 
settled  the  question. 

“No  civilised  society  can 
tolerate  a system  where 
people  are  intended  to  starve, 
and  the  courts  have  recog- 
nised that  again  and  again 
and  again  — hopefully  for  the 
last  time." 

More  than  15.000  asylum 
seekers  have  been  affected  by 
the  withdrawal  of  benefits, 
which  first  took  effect  more 
than  a year  ago. 

It  has  taken  four  separate 
court  rulings  and  the  enact- 
ment of  emergency  legislation 
before  the  Government 
yesterday  abandoned  the 
promise  made  at  the  1995  Con- 
servative Party  conference  by 
the  Social  Security  Secretary. 
Peter  Ulley,  to  wipe  out  wel- 


fare benefit  support  for  70  per 
cent  of  asylum  seekers  while 
their  cases  are  resolved,  so  as 
to  save  £200  million  a year. 

Tbe  Department  of  Health 
is  now  preparing  to  pay  local 
authorities  more  than  £40 
million  to  cover  some  of  the 
costs  of  feeding  and  bousing 
the  thousands  of  asylum  seek- 
ers left  destitute  as  a result  A 
further  £40  million  a year  is 
now  to  be  made  available  to 
cover  the  future  costs. 

Reacting  to  yesterday’s  Ap- 
peal Court  ruling,  Nick  Hard- 
wick, chief  executive  of  the 
Refugee  Council,  said:  “Once 
again  tbe  judges  have  drawn 
the  line  at  leaving  people  to 
Starve  on  our  streets.  The 
Government's  policy  is  in 
tatters  and  local  authorities 
have  been  left  to  deal  with  the 
mess. 

“We  cannot  allow  the  chaos 
to  go  on  any  longer,  with 
some  authorities  providing 
food  parcels  and  meals  on 
wheels  to  adults  who  are  only 
in  need  of  help  from  social 
services  because  the  Govern- 
ment has  taken  their  social 
security  benefits  away." 

Mr  Hardwick  said  a legal 
ban  on  pasting  money  to  the 
asylum  seekers  had  led  to  one 
case  where  an  asylum  seeker 
bad  walked  four  miles  from 
Hounslow,  west  London,  to 
VauxhaU  In  central  London, 
simply  to  be  fed  at  the  Refu- 
gee Council  centre. 

The  appeal  was  brought  on 
behalf  of  four  unnamed 
asylum  seekers,  fleeing  from 
Iraq,  China,  Algeria  and 
Romania,  who  are  not  en- 
titled to  social  security  bene- 
fits. are  not  allowed  to  work 
in  Britain,  have  no  family  or 
friends  in  the  UK,  speak  little 
or  no  English,  and  have  no 
other  means  of  support 

Westminster  council  said  it 
was  dismayed  by  the  judg- 
ment and  argued  that  sup- 
porting asylum  seekers  was 
not  a duty  that  should  rest  on 
local  - authorities.  “The  cost 
fells  on  just  a few  London 
boroughs  and  is  hugely  ex- 
pensive. The  whole  matter 
should  be  treated  as  a 
national  issue  requiring 
national  solutions." 


Transsexual  seeks  first 
harassment  damages 


Employment  tribunal  ruling  could  lead  way 
for  flood  of  claims  by  ostracised  workers 


Clare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


THE  first  sexual  harass- 
ment claim  by  a trans- 
sexual, which  goes  to 
the  Employment  Appeal  Tri- 
bunal today,  could  open  the 
way  for  large  compensation 
claims  by  workers  ostracised 
or  taunted  for  changing  sex. 

An  Industrial  tribunal 
ruled  last  July  that  the  29- 
year-old  engineer,  whose 
identity  Is  protected  by  court 
order,  was  a victim  of  sexual 
harassment  by  colleagues. 

Tbe  tribunal  broke  new 
ground  in  deciding  that  trans- 
sexuals were  covered  by  the 
Sex  Discrimination  Act, 
which  outlaws  harassment 
and  other  forms  of  discrimi- 
nation on  grounds  of  sex.  The 
tribunal  was  influenced  by  a 
decision  last  year  by  the 
European  Court  of  Justice  in 
Luxembourg  that  the  Euro- 
pean Community’s  equal 


treatment  directive,  which 
requires  men  and  women  to 
be  treated  equally  at  work, 
covers  transsexuals. 

Industrial  tribunal  deci- 
sions do  not  set  a legal  prece- 
dent but  if  the  Employment 
Appeal  Tribunal  upholds  the 
ruling,  it  would  pave  the  way 
for  other  claims. 

Ms  A was  one  of  17  male 
engineers  at  an  amusement 
park  in  the  Home  Counties 
before  deciding  in  1991  to 
undergo  a sex  change. 

The  London  South  indus- 
trial tribunal  heard  evidence 
that  her  colleagues  refused  to 
work  with  her,  even  where  a 
job  required  two  engineers  to 
perform  it  safely.  Now  unem- 
ployed, she  has  a 10  per  cent 
shoulder  disability,  for  which 
she  receives  disability  allow- 
ance. She  is  suing  her  former 
employers  separately  for  com- 
pensation for  that  Injury. 

The  trihunal  was  told  that 
co-workers  left  used  tampons 
and  sanitary  towels  on  her 


bench,  and  wrote  "poofter’’ 
and  "shirflifter"  in  lipstick 
on  her  leather  jacket  Bolts 
were  removed  from  her  mo- 
torbike brakes  and  she  found 
razor  blades  under  her  car 
door  handle.  Her  tools  and 
her  tea  mug  were  stolen. 

A replica  coffin,  inscribed 
RIP  and  her  name,  was  left  on 
her  bench.  She  tried  to  com- 
mit suicide  after  learning  that 
colleagues  were  running  a 
sweepstake  on  how  soon  she 
would  be  out  of  a job  or 
injured  at  work. 

Ms  A’s  lawyers  are  claim- 
ing up  to  £100,000  in  compen- 
sation, Including  aggravated 
damages  and  a record  £30,000 
for  injury  to  feelings.  Her 
solicitor,  Madeleine  Rees  of 
the  Birmingham  firm  Tyndal- 
woods,  said:  “This  was  a par- 
ticularly horrendous  form  of 
discrimination  which  Had 
horrific  consequences  for  the 
victim. 

'It  has  bad  profound  psy- 
chological effects  from  which 
it  wQl  take  a long  time  for  her 
to  recover.  It  must  be  right 
that  somebody  who  suffers 
like  that  has  the  protection  of 
the  law.” 


o 


Morandi’s  three  subjects  were  flowers,  die 
few  bottles  and  knick-knacks  he  kept  on  a 
shelf,  and  what  he  happened  to  see . The  term 
landscape  suggests  something  too  grand. 

John  Berger  on  an  artist’s  inspiration 
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Ventilation 
work  may 
ensure  that 
secrets  of  a 
mysterious 
Scottish 
church  get 
an  airing, 
writes  Erlend 
Clouston 


OCOTLAND’S  answer  to 
Othe  pyramids  Is  to  be 
covered  te  a steel  flysheet 
to  prevent  damp  eroding  Its 
secrets. 

Next  month  workmen 
will  begin  to  assemble  a 
£200,000  canopy  over  Roea- 
lyn  Chapel,  ah  unfinished 
medieval  church  whoso 

ln«h  intawinl  carvings  are 

as  mysterious  as  they  are 
beautiful.  The  remedial 
work  may  also  hold  oppor- 
tunities for  those  who  sus- 
pect yirfinthian  build- 
ing harbours  sensitive 
early  Christian  documents. 


Started  In  1446  by  Wil- 
liam Sinclair,  the  Earl  of 
Orkney  and  grandmaster 
mason  of  Scotland,  the  cha- 
pel has. been  left  in  danger 
of  drowning  by  later  pro- 
tection efforts  which 
, trapped  moisture  in  Its  deli- 
cate sandstone  skeleton. 
The  flysheet,  held  down  by 
eight-ton  concrete  “pegs”, 
will  protect  the  building 
while  stifling  layers  of  lead 
and  asphalt  are  stripped 
from  the  chapel  rood 
The  unique  ventilation 
work,  expected  to  last  at 
least  five  years,  will  add  to 
Rosslyn's  growing  reputa- 
tion as  (me  of  Europe’s 
most  puzzling  structures.  A 


i book  published  last  year 
speculated  that  the  Knights 
Templar,  over  whom  Earl 
! Sinclair  had  some  jurisdic- 
tion, chose  Rosslyn  as  the 
1 repository  for  Middle  East- 
ern theological  writings 
embarrassing  to  Rome. 

The  chapel  was  built  over 
40  years  by  Scotland’s  trade 
guilds  whose  work,  ap- 
proved by  their  powerful 
aristocratic  patron.  Is  a 
Largely  baffling  amalgam  of 
fnaennii*  and  Old  Testament 
lore.  “1  only  understand  10 
per  cent  of  it,  but  that's 
enough  to  know  that  it 
won’t  be  understood  by  me 
in  my  lifetime,”  said  Rob- 
ert Brydon,  who  has  spent 


20  years  studying  motifs 
which  include  at  least  120 
versions  of  the  quasi-pagan 
Green  Man. 

The  chapel,  still  used  for 
regular  Episcopalian  wor- 
ship, contains  only  one  in- 
scription, which  relates  to 
masonic  ritual,  and  its  14 
pillars  are  said  to  be  based 
on  a numerical  system 
associated  with  St  Mat- 
thew. For  good  measure, 
the  junior  mason  who 
carved  the  spectacular  Ap- 
prentice’s Pillar  is  said  to 
have  been  murdered  by  his 
jealous  superior. 

The  68ft  by  38ft  building 
is  leased  by  Rosslyn  Chapel 
Trust  Ltd  from  the  Earl  of 


Rosslyn,  a descendant  of  its 
founder.  Its  director,  Stu- 
art Beattie,  confirmed  yes- 
terday that  It  bad  been  ap- 
proached by  researchers 
keen  to  hunt  for  Templar 
archives. 

“They  will  consider  all 
suggestions  like  that  in 
conjunction  with  our  part- 
ners in  this  project,  like 
Historic  Scotland,”  he  said. 

The  unusual  absence  of 
iwiapwi  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
enabled  the  chapel  to  sur- 
vive the  Reformation  virtu- 
ally unscathed.  Cromwell’s 
invading  troops  also 
largely  left  it  alone,  though 
the  Puritan  cavalry  stabled 
their  horses  inside. 


Former  athlete  sues  hospital  for  £1  m 


Owen  Barnett 

A FORMER  Olympic 
sprinter,  who  suf- 
fered extensive  brain 
niamiy  foQojldng-  a 
road  accident,  yesterday 
brought  a £1  million  action 
against  a hospital  for  foiling 
to  diagnose  his  Injury  quickly 
enough. 

Cameron  Sharp,  37,  who 
ran  for  Britain  at  the  1980 
Moscow  Olympics,  has  been 
left  with  little  Auction  down 
his  left  side,  is  partially 
sighted,  suffers  seizures  and. 


has  problems  with  speech. 
writing,  counting,  reasoning 
and  logic. 

He  is  cared  for  at  his  home 
at  Edinburgh  by  his  teacher 
wife,  Carol*  and  a live-in 
helper.  .Tt^itouplabave  two 
young  daughters,  Lynsey  and 
Carly.  

At  the  time  of  the  accident. 
In  October  1991,  Mr  Sharp 
was  a leisure  management  ex- 
ecutive with  Annan  dale  and 
Bskdale  district  couaefl. 

At  the  High  Court  in  Lon- 
don yesterday,  his  counsel. 
Simeon  Maskrey  QC,  said 
teat  Mr  Sharp  was  driving  a 


i minibus  which  struck  a tree. 
He  was  rushed  semi-con- 
scious to  Carlisle’s  Cumber- 
land infirmary,  where  a scan 
showed  a small  area  of  inter- 
nal bleeding  in  his  skull.  . 

The  injury  was  not  then  ap- 
plying pressure  on  tV  brain 
and  was  not  considered  suffi- 
ciently large  or  serious  to 
require  draining.  But  by  fixe 
next  morning,  it  had  ex- 
panded rapidly  and  was  alleg- 
edly the  cause  of  his  current 
condition. 

When  medical  staff  spotted 
his  dilated  pupils,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  regional 


neurological  centre  at  New- 
castle general  hospital,  where 
he  underwent  emergency 
brain  surgery. 

Mr  Maskrey  that  Cum- 
berland infirmary  had  no 
neurological  department  of 
its  own  and  doctors  should 
have  sought  advice  from  the 
specialist  unit  at  an  early 


He  claimed  they  foiled  to 
recognise  the  danger  or  moni- 
tor Mr  Sharp’s  head  injury 
adequately.  East  Cumbria 
health  authority  has  denied 
negligence. 

Mr  Maskrey  chimed  that 


Cumberland  infirmary  had 
been  guilty  of  “a  number  of 
major  errors”.  There  was  a 
failure  in  recognising  the 
danger  and  properly  monitor- 
ing Mr  Sharp’s  brad  injury, 

he  riaimad 

‘They  foiled  either  because 
they  did  not  have  the  neces- 
sary experience,  or  they 
failed  because  they  didn’t 
have  a system  whereby  a 
single  consultant  was  put  in 
charge  of  Mr  Sharp's  care.” 
he  told  Mr  Justice  Collins. 

Before  the  case  opened, 
Carol  Sharp,  who  is  a teacher, 
said:  “Cameron  has  very  little 


News  in  brief 


Stuart  Beattie,  director  of  the  Roealyn  Chapel  Trust,  inside  the  church  which  may  yield  information  about  the  Knight*  Templar  and  the  early  Christians  photograph:  murdomkieod 


Police  warning 
on  paedophiles 

THE  POLICE  have  warned  that  the  plans  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, Michael  Howard,  to  allow  blanket  disclosure  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  convicted  paedophiles  to  neighbours  and  the 
public  would  be  “dangerous  and  counter-productive”. 

Tony  Butler,  the  chief  constable  of  Gloucestershire  and 
spokesman  on  offences  against  children  for  the  Association  of 
Chief  Police  Officers,  said  there  might  be  a case  for  notification 
to  particular  clubs  or  schools  but  only  after  detailed  case-by- 
case risk  assessment 

He  said  “in  the  firm  view”  of  chief  constables  there  were  real 
dangers  that  blanket  disclosure  will  drive  offenders  under- 
ground and  lead  to  public  over-reaction  and  violence.  “There  is 
also  a difficulty  in  deciding  who  should  be  told,  what  and  over 
how  wide  an  area,”  said  Mr  Buffer.  — Alan  Travis 


Man  questioned  on  pig  cruelty 

A MAN  was  yesterday  being  questioned  over  the  discovery  of  167 
dead  pigs — some  thought  to  have  been  dead  for  months — after 
the  RSPCA,  trading  standards  officers  and  the  police  raldeda 
farm  near  Canterbury.  Sent  at  the  weekend.  A further  five  pigs 
had  to  be  put  down  and 232 live  pigs  are  being  cared  for  by  the 
RSPCA  whose  spokeswoman  said:  “We  believed  the  dead  pigs 
starved  to  death  but  we  are waiting  confirmation  ftpm  post 
mortem  examinations.  But  some  of  the  pigs  are  even  too  far  gone 
to  be  examined.” 

A spokeswoman  far  Kart  trading  standards  said  thpy  wmiM  he 
bringing  a prosecution  effacing  to  dispose  of  the  dead  pigs  while 
the  RSPCA  was  investigating  a possible  cruelty  charge. 


Union  anger  over  hike  death 

UNISON,  the  public  service  union,  called  for  a ban  on  “SAS-type” 
management  training  courses  after  a 39-year-old  ambulanceman, 
Stewart  Barr,  died  ofa  suspected  heart  attack  during  a 10-mfle 
hike  over  moors  at  Peebles  in  the  Borders  on  Saturday.lt  also 
demanded  a foil  investigation,  and  a fetal  accident  inquiry. 

Mr  Barr,  ofBarrbead,  Renfrewshire,  was  invited  on  the  course 
fallowing  his  appointment  as  district  ambulance  officer  for  Kil- 
marnock. A friend  said:  "Stewart  did  not  want  to  do  the  walk 
because  he  was  not  fit  But  he  decided  to  press  on  because  it 
wouldn’t  have  looked  good  for  his  career.” 


function  all  down  his  left 
hand  side  and  is  partially 
yightad-  He  suffers  grand-mal 
epileptic  seizures  and  he  bag 
problems  with  speech,  writ- 
ing counting,  reasoning  and 
logic.  He  also  suffers  a great 
deal  of  pain.” 

Although  the  local  author- 
ity provides  21  hours  of  care 
each  week,  she  had  to  pick  up 
the  bills  for  everything  else. 

“If  we  win.  it  means  Cam- 
eron win  be  able  to  lead  a 
much  more  comfortable  life, 
both  financially  and 
emotionally.” 

The  hearing  continues. 


COMICS  Steve  Coogan  (left),  Jo  Brand,  and  Lee  Hurst  are  among 
42  stars  planning  a London  Palladium  spectacular  for  sacked 
Liverpool  dockers  who  have  been  involved  in  a dispute  which 
began  in  September  1995.  About  80  dockers  working  for  private 
contractor Torside  lost  their  jobs  in  a dispute  over  overtime  rates. 
The  dockers  have  continued  to  fight  despite  a final  offer  of  a 
£28,000-a-manpay-afL 

The  Palladium  show  is  being  staged  an  March  16,  As  well  as 
money  raised  on  the  night  the  comics  hope  supporters  win  pledge 
at  least  £l-a-wedk  to  help  raise  a £30,000  weekly  hardship  fund. 


Council  carries  on  drinking 

DONCASTER  council,  south  Yorkshire,  which  is  at  the  centre  of 
junketing  allegations  yesterday  rejected  a call  from  the  Conserva- 
tive opposition  to  ban  alcohol  from  its  town  hall  after  claims  that 

members  were  "legless”  at  business  lunches.  The  Labour  Party  is 
already  investigating  criticisms  by  the  district  auditor  that  coun- 
cillors in  Doncaster,  south  Yorkshire,  took  expaisiveunautho- 
rised  foreign  trips,  abused  hospitality  and  free  gifts  and  ran  up 
large  drinks  bills. 

At  a meeting  to  rubber-stamp  restrictions  to  prevent  any 
further  abuse  of  privilege,  the  Tory  leader  John  Dainty  said:  “It 
seems  to  be  the  case  in  Doncaster  that  weH  drink  cm  until  it  goes 
out  affeshion”  At  a recent  lunch  that  followed  the  opening  cfa 
districtbousingproject  inRossington,  “raucous  laughter”  could 
still  be  heard  hours  afterwards. 


Runway  protest  tunnellers  reject 
methane  warning  from  police 


Drinkfuelled  talk  of  match  fixing 


seeks  $ 

damage 


David  Ward 

A OTVISTS  digging  tunnels 
in  protest  at  the  planned 
£172  minion  second  runway 
at  Manchester  airport  last 
night  dismissed  warnings 
about  a build-up  of  explosive 
methane  gas. 

“We  have  found  no  meth- 
ane,” said  Dave,’ one  at  30  pro- 
testers now  camped  in  wood- 
land at  the  end  of  the  existing 
runway.  “Safety  is  of  para- 
mount Importance  on.  the 
camp  and  in  the  tunnels.  We 
do  everything  to  make  them 
as  safe  as  possible.” 

Superintendent  Kevin  Hart, 
of  Greater  Manchester  police, 
bad  urged  foe  activists  in 
Hooksbank  Wood  to  all 
excavations.  R'la  feared  they 
are  digging  three ' shafts  by 
the  light  of  naked -.flames.^ 
"They  have  got  to.  stopjfig-j. 
ging  before  there  isft.disasfers 
If  they  continue,  someone!  is  1 


going  to  get  killed-”  Dave  said 
the  police  had  issued  the 
warning  on  local  radio  and 
not  directly  to  the  tunnellers. 
“Everyone  seems  • to  know 
about  this  except  us.  If  the 
police  had  some  information, 
why  did  they  not  come 
straight  to  us  in  the  first  I 
place?” 

A Manchester  Airport 
spokeswoman  said  they  had. 
been  informed  of  the  meth- 
ane, which  is  produced  by 
vegetation  on  the  site,,  by  a 
contractor.  ■ 

But  Dave  said  tunnel  teams 
were  using  head  torches  and 
had  found  no  trace  of  a land- 
fill site,  where  methane  con- 
centrations are  common.  "If 
we  were  tunnelling  through 
garbage,  we  would  expect  to 
see  baked  bean  tins.  We  have 

a»a»nn>Wiigin»^>urf-"  ■ • 

Photographers  looking  for 
■ pictures  ofthe  tunnels  are 
Lhefog,  asked  to  pay  “focOity 
^foruP'toSlfXL  ■ ■ . 


McfcVariay 

Sports  Correspondent 

BRUCE  Grobbelaar  yes- 
terday told  a jury  that  a 
video  showing  him  dis- 
cussing match  fixing  was 
made  at  the  end  of  a day’s 
drinking  when  he  was  talking 
off  the  top  of  his  head. 

The  ex-Liverpool  and 
Southampton  goalkeeper  said 
his  claims  about  making 
‘blinding*  saves  in  a match  he 
was  supposed  to  throw  came 
at  the  end  of  the  drinking  ses- 
sion with  his  former  business 
partner,  Chris  Vincent 
The  discussion  was 
recorded  as  part  of  a sting  op- 
eration launched  by  Vincent 
Grobbelaar.  aged  39,  claims 
he  was  stringing  his  ex-part- 
ner along  to  try  to  discover 
more  about  those  behind  the 
scheme  before  reporting  them 
to  the  authorities. 

Under  cross  examination 


Brace  Grobbelaar:  said  he 
tried  to  uncover  scheme 

from  prosecutor  David  Cal- 
vert Smith  on  hi«  third  day 
giving  evidence  at  Winches- 
ter crown  court.  Grobbelaar 
watched  again  the  video  of 


the  meeting  at  a Southampton 
hotel  in  October  1994. 

Mr  Calvert  Smith  asked 
him:  “You  seem  to  be  saying 
they  were  blinding  saves,  and 
It  was  your  instinct  that 
forces  you  to  do  it?”  Grobbe- 
laar said:  That's  what  It 
looks  like.” 

Mr  Calvert  Smith  added: 

| “But  you’re  saying  it’s  the 
drink  talking?”  Grobbelaar  i 
1 replied:  “Yes."  , 

l The  jury  also  saw  part  of  a 1 
, video  of  another  meeting  be- 1 
tween  the  two  men  at  the 
samp  hotel  later  the  same 
month  in  which  Grobbelaar 
spoke  about  going  out  to  Zim- 
babwe with  a lot  of  cash. 

Mr  Calvert  Smith  asked 
him:  "That  was  a genuine 
plan,  wasn’t  it?”  Grobbelaar 
replied:  “No.  It's  what  Mr 
Vincent  wanted  to  hear.” 

Grobbelaar,  former  Wim- 
bledon player  John  Fashanu 
and  Malaysian  businessman 
Heng  Snan  Lim,  each  deny 


two  charges  of  corruption 
relating  to  the  match  fixing 
allegations.  Ex-Wimbledon 
goalkeeper  Hans  Segers  de- 
nies one  similar  charge. 

Grobbelaar  admitted  he  ac- 
cepted £2,000  from  Vincent  to 
take  part  in  his  fictional 
match  fixing  scheme  and  was 
expecting  another  £2,000 
when  he  was  confronted  by 
reporters  from  the  Sun  news- 
paper which  had  worked  the 
sting  with  Vincent- 

Mr  Calvert  Smith  asked: 
“Why  had  you  not  denounced 
Mr  Vincent  to  the 
authorities?” 

Grobbelaar  replied:  “Be- 
cause I wanted  the  other  two 
names  of  the  other  two 
people.  I wanted  them  all 
together.” 

Mr  Calvert  Smith  suggested 
the  reason  Grobbelaar  had 
done  nothing  since  the 
scheme  had  been  was  because 
be  was  going  along  with  it. 

The  case  continues. 


Operation  saves  pilot’s  sight 

A BRITISH  AIRWAYS  pilot  has  been  given  the  alkitear  to  return 
to  flying  after  the  removal  of  a cancerous  eye  tumour  that 
threatened  to  blind  him.  He  was  suffering  from  a malignant 
melanoma  in  his  right  eye  which  was  too  big  for  radiotherapy. 

An  eye  surgeon.  Bertil  Damato,  carried  out  a rare  “trap  door” 
operation  that  restored  Senior  Blight  Officer  David  Marshall,  42,  a 
co-pilot  on  Manchester-New  York  routes,  to  perfect  vision. 


Legionnaires’  disease  victim 

A 45-YEAR-OLD  man  from  Corby,  Northants,  has  died  from 

T <6gl ftwnaireo*  rtiww  fallowing  an  outbreak  which  has  affected  21 
people.  All  the  victims  hadahnk  with  the  adjacent  Wfllowbrook 

and  Weldon  industrial  estates. 


Woman’s  drink-drive  record 

A WOMAN  who  drank  a bottle  of  vodka  and  then  drove  on  the 
motorway  more  than  six  times  over  the  Emit  was  yesterday  jailed 
for  four  months.  Rosemary  Foster,  23,  whose  breath  test  reading 
of 22Smg  of  alcohol  was  the  highest  ever  recorded  by  a woman, 
will  also  serve  three  concurrent  sentences  eftwo  months  each  for 
assaulting  three  police  officers  and  was  banned  from  driving  for 
five  years  by  magistrates  in  MaodesfleM.  Cheshire. 

Foster,  ofWeston  Coyney , Stoke-on-Trent,  Staffs,  was  found  by 
police  wandering  near  her  car  on  the  M56  near  Altrincham, 

fSnaafer  Manchester,  after  running  mrt  of  petroL 


••  •r?c.  - ■ 


Party  keen  on  keeping  Tories 
in  government  wins  influence 


Ewmki  MooAafcm,  Chief 

Political  Cmapondaot 


ALL  MPs  are  theoreti- 
cally equal  but  some 
are  obviously . more 
equal  than  otters,  with  the 
nine  Ulster  Unionists  more 
equal  than  most 
Although  they  may  have 
apparently  won  few  conces- 
sions during  last  night’s  cen- 
sure debate  on  foe  BSE  crisis. 


they  have  exercised  extraor- 
dinary power  over  govern- 
ments in  the  past. 

James  Molyneaux,  prede- 
cessor of  foe  present  leader 
David  Trimble;  put  much 
store  by  bis  ability,  to  do  be- 
hind-the-scenes deals  with 
prime  ministers  Thatcher 
and  Major.  He  believed  that 
while  Ian  Paisley  of  foe  rival 
Democratic  Unionists  often 
won  publichy  for,  his  out- 
bursts, it  was  the  Ulster 


Unionists  who  delivered  for 
Northem-Ireland. 

• In  return  for  that  influence, 
the  Ulster  .Unionists  have  pro- 
vided support  far  the  Tory 
Government.  It  was  the 
Unionists  who  prevented  de- 
feat an  the  Maastricht  treaty 
when  Mr  Major  faced  a mass 

rebellion  on  his  own  side. 

The  scale  of  the  concessions 

won  by  foe  Unionists  is  often 
forgotten.  Almost  10  years 
ago,  they  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting foe  poll  tax  being  in- 
troduced in  Northern  Ireland, 
in  spite  of  it  being  put  in 
place  in  Scotland.  England 
and  Wales.  There  was  an  echo 


of  fbat  again  last  week  over 
plans  for  a Northern  Ireland 
rates  revaluation.  The  Ulster 
Unionists  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing it  phased  in  over  three 


The  concessions  are  not 
alway  apparent  on  the  night 
of  key  votes  but  emerge 
weeks  or  months  later.  Usu- 
ally the  Ulster  Unionists  deny 
having  made  “a  deal  but  an  ex-_ 
ceptian  was  when  the  present 
deputy  leader,  John  Taylor, 
who  tends  to  be  forthright, 
boasted  last  December  on  the 
eve  of  a Commons  fishing 
vote  that  the  Ulster  Unionists 
had  won  unproved  quotas  for 


Province* s farmers  demand  special  treatment  on  beef 


Northern  Ireland’s 
cattle  have  long  been 
the  subject  of  special  plead- 
ing, writes  Owen  Bouxott 
The  province's  livestock 
farmers  have  repeatedly 
urged  Whitehall  and  Brus- 
sels to  an  exception  in 
their  case  and  lift  the  blan- 
ket ban  on  all  beef  exports 


There  have  been  rela- 
tively, few  outbreaks  of  BSE 
in  Northern  Ireland  com- 
pared to  Britain;  only  1,745 
cases -since  1588.- Last  year 
88  animals  were  diagnosed 
as  suffering. from  .the  dis- 
ease  and  so  for  this  year 
there  have  been  just  seven. 


With  its  heavy  rainfall 
and  lush  pastures,  the  prov- 
ince has  never  had  prob- 
lems feeding  its  cattle. 

Fanners  have  rarely  had  to 
resort  to  feed  supplements 
of  the  type  thought  to  have 
transmitted  BSE. 

sauce  1S88  formers  have 
had  to  record  cattle  move- 


ments, sales  and  slaughter 
fag  on  centralised  computer 
records.  That  has  enabled 
officials  to  trace  contacts  of 
diseased  animals. 

“We  have  also  estab- 
lished a Farm  Quality  As- 
surance Scheme  to  which 
only  herds  with  no  history 
ofthe  disease  r»n  be  admit- 


Northern  Ireland  fishermen. 
They  abstained. 

On.  the  present  Ulster 
Unionist  wish-list  is  a for- 
mula to  placate  their  forming 
constituencies  by  winning 
agreement  from  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  beef  export  ban 
be  lifted  in  Northern  Ireland 
first,  and  they  Look  to  have 

already  succeeded  in  that. 

The  Ulster  Farmers’  Union 
last  weekend  presented  David 
Trimble  with  three  demands 
ahead  ofthe  censure  vote,  and 
had  ftirther  conversations  with 
Willie  Rose,  the  party’s  agricul- 
ture spokesman  and  chief 
whip,  yesterday. 


tod,”  said  Trevor  Lockhart 
of  the  Ulster  Farmers* 
Union.  Last  weekend  the 
UFU,  which  represents 
around  13.600  farmers, 
urged  David  Trimble, 
leader  of  the  Ulster  Union- 
ist Party,  to  seek  exemption 
for  Northern  Ireland  from 
the  UK  export  ban. 


Human  form 
of  BSE 
claims 
1 5th  victim 

Martin  Wahiwriqht 

I HE  latest  death  from  the 

I human  form  of  mad  cow 
disease  was  confirmed  yester- 
day, leaving  a young  RAF  cor- 
poral’s family  distraught  and 

angry  with  the  Government’s 
response  to  the  farming 
crisis. 

Adrian  Hodgkinson,  who 
was  25,  was  examined  by 
specialists  from  Edinburgh 
after  doctors  in  Harrogate. 
North  Yorkshire,  diagnosed 
his  gradual  deterioration  as 
CJD,  foe  human  brain  deteri- 
oration related  to  BSE. 

Mr  Hodgkinson  fell  HI  last 
Mart*,  suffering  weight  loss 
and  recurrent  pins-and- 
needles  in  his  hands.  The 
symptoms  worsened  to  in- 
clude hallucinations. 


Port  faces  unlimited  fine 
for  deaths  on  ferry  walkway 

THE  operators  of  the  Port  I Seven  other  passengers 
of  Ramsgate  were  found  were  seriously  injured  as 


■ of  Ramsgate  were  found 
guilty  at  the  Old  Bailey  yes- 
terday of  foiling  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  passengers  before  a 
ferry  walkway  collapsed,  kill- 
ing six  people. 

Port  Ramsgate  Ltd  was  con- 
victed with  the  two  Swedish 
companies  which  manufac- 
tured and  installed  the  high- 
level  gangway  from  a termi- 
nal building  to  ferries  at  the 
Kent  port 

Mr  Justice  Clarke  ad- 
journed sentencing  until  Feb- 
ruary 26.  Unlimited  fines 
could  be  imposed.  The  highest 
penalty  on  record  for  a charge 
under  the  Health  and  Safety 
at  Work  Act  is  £750.000,  im- 
posed in  1968  after  three  fatal 
accidents  at  an  ofl  refinery. 

At  Ramsgate,  two  Britons, 
lorry  driver  Steven  Jones, 
aged  34,  of  Manchester,  and 
Jason  Dudley.  42,  of  Epping, 
Essex,  were  among  foe  six 
who  died  when  a steel  pin 
holding  the  walkway  in  place 
came  loose  in  September  1991 
Two  of  the  other  victims  were 
French,  one  was  Belgian  and 
one  Italian- 


Seven  other  passengers 
were  seriously  injured  as 
more  than  a dozen  people  fell 
30ft  on  to  a steel  platform. 

The  prosecution  alleged 
that  foe  walkway  design  was 
inherently  unsafe  and  incom- 
petent, making  it  “an  acci- 
dent waiting  to  happen”. 

The  verdicts  leave  foe  way 
open  for  rfaimt  far  damages 
by  injured  passengers  and  rel- 
atives of  those  who  died. 

The  charges  were  brought 
by  the  Health  and  Safety  Ex- 
ecutive under  the  Health  and 
Safety  at  Work  Act 

Uezd’s  Register  of  Ship- 
ping, which  gave  foe  walk- 
way a safety  certificate,  has 
already  pleaded  guilty  to  one 
charge,  of  foiling  in  its  doty  to 
check  and  guarantee  the 
equipment 

Port  Ramsgate  was  also 
found  guilty  of  a charge 
under  the  Docks  Regulations 
Act  1988  that  It  was  respon- 
sible for  the  walkway’s  use  by 
passengers  “when  it  was  not 
of  adequate  strength  for  foe 
purpose  required,  of  sound 
construction  and  properly 
maintained”. — PA- 
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Alex  Duval  Smith  reports 
from  Paris  on  a 52-year  battle  to 
mark  how  a Jewish  family  were 
deported  to  Nazi  death  camps 


IT  IS  just  a marble 
plaque  in  a Paris  alley. 
But  to  Sarah  Yalibez, 
after  a 52-year  battle  to 
engrave  her  family's 
history  on  France’s  collec- 
tive memory,  it  means 
more  than  all  the  Nazi  gold 
in  Switzerland. 

The  only  memorial  of  Its 
kind  in  France  — which  de- 
ported 75,000  Jews  to  Nazi 
concentration  camps  — the 
plaque  is  not  only  Mrs  Yali- 
bez’s  tribute  to  her  father 
and  three  brothers  killed  at 
Auschwitz,  — it  marks  a 
unprecedented  admission 
of  guilt  by  the  French 
authorities. 

Mrs  Yalibez,  an  elegant 
69-year-old,  has  spent  most 
of  her  life  fighting  for  the 
memorial  at  4 Rue  Egln- 
hard,  in  the  trendy  Marais 
district.  In  a small  garden, 
the  plaque  marks  the  site 
where  her  father,  Ellas 
Zaj drier,  ran  an  antiques 
shop. 


The  government 
used  anti-semrtic 
laws  to ‘cleanse’ 
valuable  land 


“I  never  allowed  myself 
to  let  go  of  the  idea  — from 
the  moment  I returned 
from  Auschwitz  on  May  20 
1945.  After  all,  the  respon- 
sibility lay  with  the 
French:  I never  saw  a 
single  German  uniform 
when  they  took  us  away  on 
May  1 1944,"  she  said. 

“1  wrote  to  presidents, 
prime  ministers,  prefects 
and  all  the  mayors  of  Paris. 
And  I just  kept  on  doing  it, 
even  though  no  one  replied. 
They  were  too  busy  trying 
to  forget  how  the  govern- 
ment had  used  anti-Semitic 
laws  to  ‘cleanse'  valuable 
land. 

"Then,  in  1995, 1 was  at  a 
ceremony  at  the  memorial 
to  the  Unknown  Jewish 
Martyr  in  the  Marais.  Jac- 
ques Chirac,  who  was  not 
yet  president  bat  still 
mayor  of  Paris,  was  there.  I 
decided  to  stare  at  him.  He 
asked  what  was  wrong." 


A few  months  later.  Pres- 
ident Chirac  became  the 
first  French  head  of  state  to 
admit  the  “inescapable 
guilt"  of  Vichy  leaders.  A 
letter  arrived. 

“It  said  I could  have  a 
plaque  the  size  of  a street 
sign.  I would  settle  for 
nothing  less  than  241n 
square.  How  could  I other- 
wise find  room  for  my 
tether’s  name,  my  elder 
brother’s  and  the  twins.” 

Last  week  Mrs  Yalibez 
was  given  a key  to  4 Rue 
E gin  hard  — city-owned 
land  which  nsed  to  be 
Zajdner  Antiques.  Mrs  Ya- 
libez will  tend  the  garden 
and  the  plaque. 

It  says:  "Here  lived  Mr 
Elias  Zajdner,  who  died  for 
France  at  the  age  of  41.  A 
resistance  fighter,  he  was 
deported  to  Auschwitz  by 
the  Nazis  in  May  1944  with 
his  three  sons,  Albert  aged 
21,  and  Salomon  and  Ber- 
nard aged  15  who  died  in 
the  experiments  wing.  We 
shall  never  forget” 

All  around  are  blocks 
built  in  old  stone  to  make 
the  area  — known  to  war- 
time administrators  as 
Zone  16  — look  quaint 
Marshall  P6tain  planned  to 
raze  Zone  16  and  build  an 
archetypal  village  to  house 
senior  administrators.  He 
banned  Jews  from  owning 
property. 

Mrs  Yalibez  remembers 
the  Marais  as  the  PletzL 
Polish-bora  Ellas  and  Ewa 
Zajdner  arrived  in  1922 
from  Warsaw.  They  lined 
up  safe  booses  when  the  de- 
portations began,  nsed  by 
Ewa  Zajdner  and  five  other 
nine  children. 

Under  a new  government 
initiative.  Mrs  Yalibez  may 
have  a claim  on  this  part  of 
Paris.  “The  French  govern- 
ment has  finally  promised 
to  try  to  trace  land  rights 
and  compensate  any  Jews 
whose  ancestors  owned 
these  buildings. 

"But  my  life’s  work  has 
been  to  bring  France  out  of 
denial.  That  is  beginning  to 
happen  because  survivors 
like  me  have  finally  man- 
aged to  break  through  that 
wall  inside  ourselves  which 
was  blocking  ns  from 
speaking  about  the  camps.” 


Albright  rebuffs 
French  agenda 
for  Nato  talks 


Paul  Webster  In  Paris  and 
Denis  Staunton  In  Berlin 


THE  new  US  secretary  of 
state,  Madeleine  Al- 
bright, firmly  rebuffed 
French  attempts  yesterday  to 
set  a “European”  agenda  for 
the  enlargement  of  Nato  and 
changes  to  Its  command 
structure. 

Diplomats  confirmed  that 
Mrs  Albright,  who  will  visit 
Nato  HQ  in  Brussels  today, 
stuck  to  her  guns  during  her 
brief  stopover  in  Paris,  where 
she  met  the  French  president, 
Jacques  Chirac,  the  prime 
minister,  Alain  Jupp€,  and 
the  foreign  minister,  Herve  de 
Charette. 

France's  concern  about 
what  was  called  Washington’s 

“velvet  hegemony”  of  world 
affairs  did  not  appear  to  have 


There  is  no  sign 
that  there  will  be  a 
change  of  course 
in  Brussels’ 


been  dissipated.  “We  have 
been  consulted  on  our  views 
over  Nato  but  there  is  no  sign 
that  there  will  be  a change  of 
course  while  she  is  Brussels," 
an  official  said. 

“But  this  first  meeting 
should  be  considered  more  an 
opening  of  contacts  and  there 
is  time  and  room  for  improve- 
ment in  other  areas.” 

Mrs  Albright,  who  arrived 
from  Bonn  for  90  minutes  of 
talks  with  Mr  Chirac,  firmly 
ruled  out  eventual  European 
control  of  Nato's  southern 
command,  as  demanded  by 
France,  and  French  proposals 
for  a five-country  summit,  in- 
cluding Russia  and  the  four 
biggest  Nato  members,  on  the 
organisation’s  enlargement 

Her  arrival  in  Paris  was 
met  with  some  nervousness 
by  French  officials.  Paris  was 
squeezed  in  as  part  of  an 
11-day  tour  in  which  Mrs 
Albright  has  visited  Rome 


and  Bonn  and  will  go  to  Brus- 
sels, London,  Moscow,  Seoul, 
Tokyo  and  Beijing. 

The  future  of  Nato  was  con- 
sidered by  ter  the  most  signif- 
icant subject  Mrs  Albright 
stated  her  opposition  to  some 
of  France's  initiatives  before 
sbe  flew  in.  At  the  weekend, 
she  persuaded  the  Italians  to 
back  her  point  of  view. 

On  Saturday,  in  an  inter- 
view In  Le  Figaro,  she  ruled 
out  the  southern  command 
and  five-country  summit 
issues,  and  said  that  the  Ma- 
drid Nato  meeting  in  July 
should  be  attended  by  the  po- 
tential Nato  allies.  Poland, 
the  Czech  Republic  and  Hun- 
gary. France  wanted  Romania 
to  attend  as  well. 

Her  visit  to  Moscow  will  be 
crucial  in  allaying  Moscow’s 
fear  of  a more  powerful  west- 
ern alliance. 

There  is  general  agreement 
that  Russia  cannot  have  a 
veto  on  enlargement. 

Before  flying  to  Paris  Mrs 
Albright  sought  support  for 
her  opposition  to  the  French 
proposals  from  the  German 
chancellor,  Helmut  Kohl,  and 
the  German  foreign  minister, 
Klaus  KinkeL 

She  said  that  the  two 
countries  were  “absolutely  at 
one”  on  the  main  lines  of 
future  Nato  enlargement,  but 
implicitly  ruled  out  Roma- 
nia's participation. 

Mr  Kinkel's  visit  to  Moscow 
today  to  see  his  counterpart, 
Yvgeny  Primakov,  will  be 
seen  as  a joint  German-US 
briefing  on  the  Nato  question. 
The  French  were  expected  to 
be  consulted  by  telephone  on 
the  outcome  of  the  Paris 
talks. 

Mr  Kinkel  seized  on  Mrs  Al- 
bright’s presence  to  discuss 
the  alleged  persecution  of 
members  of  the  Church  of 
Scientology  in  Germany.  US 
Scientologists,  Including 
Hollywood  stars,  have  com- 
pared the  current  situation  to 
Nazi  Germany. 

Mrs  Albright,  who  lost 
much  of  her  family  in  Ausch- 
witz. said  the  comparison  was 
historically  inaccurate  and 
distastefUL 


Auschwitz  survivor 
Sarah  Yalibez  with  the 
plaque  she  finally 
won  to  commemorate 
the  deportation  of 
her  father,  Elias 
Zajdner  (top  left),  her 
elder  brother  Albert 
(left),  and  the  twins 
Salomon  and  Bernard 
(below  left)  who  died 
inDrMengele’s 
experiments  wing,  aged 
15.  It  stands  in  a small  ■ 
garden  at  4 Rue 
Eginhard.  on  the  site  of 
the  family’s  antique 
shop,  now  part  of  the 
Marais  in  Paris 
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Policeman  killed  as  Basque  violence  increases 


Adeta  Gooch  In  Madrid 


THE  Basque  separatists 
group  ETA  continued 
Its  violent  offensive  yes- 
terday. killing  a policeman  in 
a car  bomb  attack  in  the 
Basque  city  of  Bilbao  and 
bringing  the  number  of  vic- 
tims this  year  to  six. 

Modesto  Rico  Pasarin.  aged 
33,  died  Instantly  when  a 
bomb  attached  to  the  bottom 
of  his  car  exploded  as  he 
drove  out  of  his  garage  on  the 
way  to  a local  court  house. 

The  car  burst  into  a ball  of 
flame  close  to  a school,  but 
classes  bad  started  and  none 


of  the  pupils  was  hurt.  “Half 
an  hour  earlier  and  it  could 
have  been  a blood-bath,"  said 
Carlos  Iturgaiz,  a local  repre- 
sentative of  the  governing 
conservative  Popular  Party. 

Rico,  the  fourth  victim  of 
ETA  violence  in  a week,  was 
chosen  as  a target  because  he 
worked  in  the  courts.  Police 
said  his  death  was  an  act  of 
reprisal  for  a judicial  drive 
against  leaders  of  ETA's  polit- 
ical wing.  Herri  Batasuna. 

Last  Monday,  a supreme 
court  judge  was  shot  through 
the  head  by  an  ETA  gunman 
In  Madrid  hours  after  a car 
bomb  exploded  in  Granada 
killing  an  air  force  employee. 


The  fallowing  day  a Basque 
businessman  was  shot  dead. 

ETA  has  now  killed  more 
people  this  year  than  in  the 
whole  of  1996,  presenting  the 
biggest  terrorist  challenge  to 
the  Spanish  government 
since  it  took  office  nine 
months  ago.  It  Is  also  holding 
two  kidnap  victims  — a 
prison  officer  and  a Basque 
businessman. 

The  offensive  has  coincided 
with  government  action 
against  the  25  leaders  of  Herri 
Batsuna  who  have  been  sum- 
monsed to  appear  before  the 
supreme  court  on  charges  of 
promoting  violence.  They  are 
refusing  to  answer  the  call 


and  are  being  arrested  one  by 
one. 

The  government  claims 
that  a tough  stance  is  the  only 
response  possible  to  a new 
generation  of  hardline  radi- 
cals who  took  over  in  1995 
after  the  previous  ETA  lead- 
ership was  arrested,  and  who 
exercise  ruthless  control  over 
the  movement  and  its  various 
support  groups,  including 
Herri  Batasuna. 

The  prime  minster.  Jose 
Marla  Aznar.  has  ruled  out 
any  possibility  of  negotiating 
an  end  to  violence  while  they 
are  in  charge. 

This  has  led  to  tension  with 
non-violent  Basque  national- 


ists, Including  the  main 
Basque  Nationalist  Party 
which  supports  Mr  Aznaris 
minority  government  in  the 
Madrid  parliament  but  would 
like  a more  accommodating 
line. 

ETA  is  keen  to  give  an  im- 
pression of  operational 
strength  whenever  negotia- 
tions are  discussed.  Police  be- 
lieve that  the  current  offen- 
sive involves  between  six  and 
12  terrorists  outofatotal  of  SO 
trained  to  carry  out  attacks. 

About  150,000  Basques  — 
11  per  cent  — voted  for  Herri 
Batsuna  In  last  year's  general 
election,  signalling  their  ap- 
proval of  violence  as  a means 


of  achieving  a separate  state. 
The  figure  reflects  a steady 
decline  in  support  but  Is  con- 
sidered a hard  core  difficult 
to  erode. 

There  is  particular  concern 
about  the  involvement  of  a 
new  generation  of  activists. 
Over  the  past  year  youths  of 
14  to  16.  below  the  age  of  legal 
responsibility,  have  been  tak- 
ing part  in  a campaign  of 
street  violence  in  Basque 
cities  that  leads  to  clashes 
with  the  police  most  week- 
ends. They  often  come  from 
middle-class  backgrounds 
and  bave  the  approval  of  their 
families  who  are  longstand- 
ing ETA  sympathisers. 


Dutch  clogs  may 
get  the  boot 


AP  In  Amsterdam 


THROUGH  famine  and 
flood,  the  Dutch  have 
worn  them  for  more 
than  six  centuries.  Now 
bureaucrats  may  do  what 
time  so  far  has  not:  elimi- 
nate wooden  shoes  from  the 
workplace. 

The  European  Union  says 
that  traditional  clogs  — 
still  worn  daily  by  thou- 
sands of  Dutch  workers  — 
must  meet  the  same  stan- 
dards as  the  steel-toed 
safety  shoes  that  began 
replacing  clogs  decades 
ago. 

Without  EH  acceptance, 
the  wooden  shoe,  a symbol 
of  the  Netherlands  as  en- 
during as  the  the  windmill, 
could  fade  into  folklore. 

“It  would  be  like  Paris 
without  the  Eiffel  Tower,” 
said  EeBce  Schereon.  owner 
of  a company  that  maehlne- 
carves  wooden  work  shoes 
In  the  northern  town  of 
Noordbergom. 

“What's  the  matter?”  he 
asks.  “Our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  wore  these 
shoes.  Now  there’s  some- 
thing wrong  with  them?” 

in  their  quest  to  stan- 
dardise thousands  of  con- 
sumer products,  EU  offi- 
cials have  set  a variety  of 


guidelines  that  challenge 
European  traditions.  They 
have  bave  set  bacteria 
levels  for  cheese  made  with 
raw  milk  — a move  which 

French  fanners  say  could 
lead  to  a ban  on  Brie.  They 
even  tried  to  regulate  the 
ingredients  of  British  sau- 
sages. but  were  forced  to 
backdown. 

Wooden  shoes,  which 
date  from  the  14th-century, 
have  technically  been  ille- 
gal in  the  workplace  since 
1995,  when  the  EU  began 
requiring  tests  and  certifi- 
cation. But  manufacturers 
say  that,  far  from  causing 
injury,  clogs  have  actually 
protected  workers — for  ex- 
ample, when  cows  have 
Stepped  on  farmers’  feet 

They  have  now  hired  the 
Netherlands’  top  research 
institute  to  see  whether 
wooden  shoes  measure  up 
to  EU  expectations. 

This  spring  the  Nether- 
lands Organisation  for  Ap- 
plied Scientific  Research 
will  run  a battery  of  tests 
on  clogs  at  its  laboratories 
in  Waalwijk. 

If  they  pass,  ’’wooden 
shoes  will  go  on”,  said  the 
project  leader.  Jan 
Breeders.  If  they  fan,  work 
dogs  could  vanish  forever 
from  the  field  and  the  shop 
floor. 


Yeltsin  told  to 
prove  he  is  well 


David  Hearst  In  Moscow 


PRESIDENT  Boris  Yelt- 
sin was  told  by  a lead- 
ing liberal  parliamen- 
tarian yesterday  that  he  must 
recover  his  health  in  time  to 
read  an  hour-long  state  of  the 
union  address  to  both  houses 
of  Russia’s  parliament  or  be 
declared  unfit  for  office. 

The  extraordinary  state- 
ment came  from  a presiden- 
tial supporter.  Alexander 
Shokhln,  a former  minister, 
who  is  now  deputy  chairman 
of  the  State  Duma. 

Mr  Shokhin  said  the  presi- 
dent bad  to  recover  by  March 
5 and  read  the  speech  “in  per- 
son", or  he  would  be  regarded 
as  “failing  in  one  of  his  most 
important  duties”. 

The  address  has  already 
been  postponed  once,  amid 
rumours  that  the  Kremlin  Is 
preparing  to  get  through  this 
acid  test  of  the  president’s  fit- 
ness for  office  by  having  foe 
address  pre-recorded  on  tele- 
vision and  restricting  his  ap- 
pearance in  parliament  to  a 

minimum 

Mr  Shokhin’s  statement  Is  a 
clear  warning  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  president's  fitness 
to  govern  cannot  remain  un- 
resolved for  much  longer. 
Parliament  narrowly  failed  to 
pass  a motion  on  Friday  de- 


claring him  unfit  for  office  on 
medical  grounds,  but  the 
pressure  will  continue. 

Moscow  is  awash  with 
reports  that  pressure  has 
started  to  be  put  on  the  66- 
year -old  president  to  consider 
resigning. 

Yesterday  his  wife  Naina 
denied  a newspaper  report  al- 
leging that  she  tried  and 
failed  to  get  Mr  Yeltsin  to 
retire. 

There  are  increasing 
reports  that  the  president  Is 
coming  under  the  control  of 
his  Immediate  family,  and  in 
particular  his  younger  daugh- 
ter, Tatiana  Dyachenko. 

Mr  Yeltsin  was  shown  on 
television  yesterday,  seated 
in  conversation  with  his  de- 
fence minister.  Gen  Igor 
Rodionov. 

A short  clip  was  also  shown 
of  him  walking  stiffly  with 
Andrei  Nlkdayev,  the  head  of 
his  border  guards. 

Mr  Yeltsin's  recent  birth- 
day party  was  a small  occa- 
sion to  which  few  outsiders 
allowed.  Most  of  the  time  he 
was  lying  in  an  adjacent 
room,  getting  up  only  briefly 
to  receive  his  guests. 

Meanwhile  a backlog  of 
hundreds  or  important  state 
documents  Is  said  to  have 
built  up  because  Mr  Yeltsin 
has  not  been  wen  enough  to 
sign  them. 
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Critics  accuse  the  Israeli  PM  of  backing  down  on  plans  for  a Jewish  village  in  Arab  east  Jerusalem 

Netanyahu  faces  revolt 


Shyam  Bhatfaand 
Reuter  In  Jerusalem 


THE  Israeli  prime 
minister,  Binyamin 
Netanyahu,  vowed 
yesterday  to  streng- 
then Israel's  hold 
over  all  of  Jerusalem,  saying 
be  would  decide  within  days 
whether  to  build  a new  Jew- 
ish neighbourhood  in  the 
Arab  east  of  the  city. 

Mr  Netanyahu  returned 
from  a visit  to  the  United 
States  to  face  political  trouble 
at  home  Grom  critics  who 
accused  him  of  promising 
President  Clinton  that  he 
would  freeze  plans  for  the 
6,500  housing  units  at  the  Har 
Homa  site. 

The  mayor  of  Jerusalem, 
Ehud  Olmert,  said  be  would 


Sobhraj 
has  brief 
tasteof 
freedom 


CHARLES  SOBHRAJ 
had  only  a brief  taste 
of  freedom  yesterday. 
He  was  handled  into  a 
police  van  (right),  just  min- 
utes after  being  released 
from  jail,  having  spent 
more  than  20  years  behind 
bars  as  an  alleged  killer, 
Sunil  Kotarln  in  New  Delhi 
writes. 

The  chief  metropolitan 
magistrate,  Prem  Kumar, 
ordered  that  Sobhraj, 
whose  exploits  have  been 
the  basis  of  two  books, 
should  be  released  on  bail 
on  a personal  bond  of 
30,000  rupees  (about  £5200. 

But  minutes  later,  police 
surrounded  and  detained 
him  because  he  did  not 
have  up-to-date  identity 
papers. 

His  lawyers  said  they 
planned  to  bring  a case  of 
contempt  of  court  against 
Delhi  police. 

Sobhraj,  aged  52;  was 
first  arrested  In  India  for 
holding  up  a hotel  Jewel- 
lery shop  in  1971.  He  has 
since  been  charged  with  a 
long  string  of  crimes,  in- 
cluding murder,  serving 
time  for  some  and  being  ac- 
quitted of  others.  — Reuter. 


send  bulldozers  to  Har  Homa 
within  days  to  pave  the  way 
for  construction  if  Israeli 
media  reports  that  Mr  Netan- 
yahu Had  effectively  killed  the 
project  turned  out  to  be  true. 

*1  see  this  issue  as  a water- 
shed,'* Mr  Olmert.  told  Israel 

television. 

. 'This  government  exists  on 
the  basis  of  a parliamentary 
majority  and  I find  it  difficult 
to  believe  there  will  be  a ma- 
jority for  a policy  that  does 
not  fulfil  detailed  commit- 
meats  on  Jerusalem.” 

Mr  Netanyahu  said:  "I  am 
simply  incredulous  over  the 
things  I am  hearing  here. 
Someone  is  trying  to  grab 
headlines  over  nothing,  is 
there  anyone  here  who  does 
not  intend  to  build,  pave 
roads  or  develop  Jerusalem?” 

The  Peace  Now  movement. 


which  opposes  Jewish  settle- 
ment on  land  captured  from 
the  Arabs  in  the  1987  war, 
said  building  on  Har  Homa,  a 
pine-forested  hill  near  the 
Arab  village  of  Sur  Bahir, 
would  ignite  Arab  violence. 

"Har  Homa  would  be  an- 


new focts  on  the  ground  before 
holding  final  status  discus- 
sions with  the  Palestinians. 

Mr  Netanyahu  could  face  a 
revolt  in  his  Likud  Party  and 
from  rightwing  coalition  part- 
ners if  the  project  does  not  go 
abend . 


Peace  Now  says  ‘Har  Homa  would 
be  another  Jerusalem  tunnel’ 


other  Jerusalem  tunnel," 
Mossi  Raz,  the  movement’s 
spokesman,  said,  referring  to 
ftp  israaU-PalarttaJaD  clashes 

last  September  after  Israel’s 
opening  of  a new  entrance  to 
a tourist  tunnel  near  ftp 
city’s  Muslim  holy  sites. 

He  said  the  government 
should  refrain  from  creating 


Foremost  among  the  critics 
who  accuse  Mr  Netanyahu  of 
secret  deals  with  Mr  Clinton 
is  Binyamin  Begin,  the  for- 
mer minister  of  science  and 
technology,  who  resigned 
from  the  government  last 
month  In  protest  at  the  Israeli 
army's  redeployment  from 
the  West  Bank  city  of  Hebron. 


Yesterday  Mr  Begin  tabled 
a parliamentary  vote  of  no 
confidence  in  Mr  Netanya- 
hu's policies.  He  took  his 
rebellion  a step  further  by 
calling  on  his  former  cabinet 
colleagues  to  resign  from  the 
government. 

“Mr  Netanyahu  no  longer 
represents  the  ideology  of  the 
Likud  Party,”  he  fold  Israel 
Radio-. 

“We  should  now  fight  him 
from  outside  the  government” 

Most  cabinet  ministers  say 
they  sympathise  with  Mr  Be- 
gin’s  sentiments.  Four  minis- 
ters urged  the  prime  minister 
yesterday  to  push  aside  any 
hesitation  and  authorise  im- 
mediate building. 

The  Har  Homa  controversy 
has  united  left  and  right  in 
protest  although  for  different 
reasons.  A leading  member  of 


the  opposition  Labour  Party, 
Ranaan  Cohen,  joined  the 
chorus  yesterday  in  favour  of 
building  in  Har  Homa  and  at- 
tacked the  government  for 
not  taking  a prompt  decision. 

The  opposition  hopes  to  use 
the  sensitive  issue  of  Jerusa- 
lem to  rally  a majority  in  par- 
liament that  will  eventually 
bring  down  the  government. 

In  a move  designed  to  force 
Mr  Netanyahu's  hand, 
wealthy  Jewish  investors 
from  north  America  yester- 
day confirmed  the  purchase 
of  more  than  100  acres  of 
Arab  land  to  build  houses  in 
Har  Homa. 

The  Har  Homa  project  has 
been  frozen  for  more  than  two 
years,  since  the  Palestinians 
warned  that  it  would  damage 
the  Middle  East  peace 
negotiations. 


Fears  grow  for 
health  of  Lima 
hostages 


Jane  Dfaz-Lfmaco  hi  Lima 


AS  THE  Lima  hostage 
crisis  becomes  the  long- 
est running  incident  of 
its  kind  in  Latin  America, 
there  is  growing  concern  for 
the  health  of  the  72  men, 
mostly  middle  aged,  who  have 
been  held  captive  for  more 
than  two  months. 

Medical  care  of  the  hos- 
tages has  increased  in  recent 
weeks,  with  the  Red  Cross 
renting  a house  opposite  the 
residence  to  co-ordinate 
visits. 

Although  the  International 
Red  Cross  says  the  hostages 
are  well  in  the  circumstances, 
some  relatives  claim  that  if 
chronic  illnesses  remain  un- 


The  Tupac  Amaru 
guerrillas  have  to 
understand  they 
must  free  the  sick’ 


treated  they  will  become  life 
threatening.  Medical  visits  to 
the  residence  have  increased, 
the  medical  team  has  been  ex- 
panded, and  more  rigorous 
testing  has  been  introduced. 

Last  week  the  Red  Cross 
laid  power  cables  to  the  resi- 
dence and  took  in  cardio- 
graph equipment.  The  au- 
thorities say  this  has  not  yet 
been  used  but  has  been  in- 
stalled in  case  of  emergency. 

The  most  serious  case  so  far 
was  that  of  the  police  general 
Josfe  Rivas,  the  last  hostage  to 
be  released,  who  was  wheeled 
from  the  residence  on  a 
stretcher  on  January  26. 
There  are  fears  that  he  may 
not  be  the  last  hostage  to 
collapse. 

Among  the  other  seriously 
ill  hostages  are  the  former 
supreme  court  president 
Moises  Pantoja,  who  is  in  his 
seventies  and  suffering  from 
a heart  complaint;  the  MP 
Gllberto  Siura,  who  has 
stomach  cancer,  and  the  Bo- 
livian ambassador,  Jorge 
Gunucio.  who  has  high  blood 


pressure  and  is  a diabetic. 

The  health  minister,  Ma- 
rino Costa  Bauer,  said  that 
the  health  of  Mr  Pantoja  and 
Mr  Siura  was  “under  con- 
trol”. But  he  added  that  there 
was  no  way  to  prevent  hyper- 
tension caused  by  the  claus- 
trophobic situation  in  the  res- 
idence, the  uncertainty  of 
being  held  by  armed  gunmen, 
and  the  prospect  of  a possible 
armed  attack  at  any  time. 

The  deputy  minister  of 
mines,  Juan  Mendoza,  is  an- 
other hostage  whose  health 
has  deteriorated  signifi- 
cantly. His  wife,  Enriqueta 
S6nchez,  led  a march  to  the 
residence  to  plead  for  her  hus- 
band's release.  The  placard 
said:  “Free  Juan  Mendoza.  He 
ism." 

Ms  S&nchez  said  her  hus- 
band was  due  to  have  an  ur- 
gent operation  on  a hernia  in 
December.  It  was  not  carried 
out  because  he  was  taken 


She  said:  ‘1  have  received  a 
letter  from  him  that  says  he's 
having  to  take  two- kinds  of 
medicine,  day  and  night.  He 
is  tired  and  dispirited." 

She  said  that  a former  hos- 
tage. a doctor,  had  said  pub- 
licly in  December  that  Mr 
Mendoza  was  already  very  ill. 
*Tm  very  worried  my  hus- 
band is  in  danger  of  dying," 
she  added- 

President  Alberto  Fujimon 
seems  prepared  to  sit  out  the 
crisis.  He  says  he  has  oriental 
patience. 

The  US  ambassador  m 
Lima.  Dennis  Jett,  says  that 
time  does  not  matter;  what 
matters  is  to  get  the  right 
agreement. 

Ms  S&nchez  said:  “Time 
would  not  matter  If  my  hus- 
band were  welL  I agree  with 
the  government  policy,  but 
the  Tupac  Amaru  [guerrillas] 
have  to  understand  that  they 
must  free  the  sick.” 

Th$  deterioration  of  the 
hostages' health  could  bring  a 
security  force  attack  on  fee 
residence  closer. 

Mr  Fujimori  has  said  that 
talks  can  continue  with  the 
rebels  only  as  long' as  no  hos- 
tage is  harmed  and  none  be- 
comes seriously  ilL 


From  the  cradle  straight  to  the 
crammer  for  toddlers  in  Japan 


Sonni  Efron  in  Tokyo  reports  on  the 
‘examination  hell*  that  means  intensive 
tutoring  for  the  elite  from  an  early  age 


CE  a week,  Ko  goes 
to  crammer  to  prepare 
for  the  crucial  en- 
trance exam  he  will  have  to 
take  next  year.  He  arrives 
for  class  with  a tiny  knap- 
sack packed  with  his  cray- 
ons, lunch  box  and  a nappy. 
He  is,  after  all,  only  two 
years  old. 

Japan’s  competitive  sys- 
tem of  “examination  hell” 
is  engulfing  everyonuger 
children,  spawning  cram- 
mers to  help  the  baby 
boomers’  babies  pass  en- 
trance exams  for  elite  pri- 
vate kindergartens  and  pri- 
mary schools. 

There  are  about  ISO  in 
Tokyo  which  drill  pre- 
school children  in  the  test- 
taking strategies  they  need 
to  beat  the  lO-to-l  odds  for  a 
place  on  the  kiddie  fast- 
track. 

They  are  taught  to  know 
their  colours,  shapes  and 
nursery  rhymes;  not  to  cry 
or  whine;  to  sit  with  bands 
politely  resting  on  their 
thighs;  and  never  to  take 


schools.  Those  who  do  not 
work  are  told  to  come 
across  as  motherly  during 
the  Interview  by  mention- 
ing how  much  they  enjoy 
baking  special  treats  for 
their  children. 


more  than  one  biscuit  when 
offered  the  biscuit  tin. 

The  schools  also  teach  the 
toddlers*  mothers  how  to 
pass  the  equally  important 
parental  interview. 

The  tips  Include  wearing 
a conservative  navy  blue 
suit,  white  blouse,  low 
heels  and  no  flashy  jewel- 
lery. A Chanel  handbag  Is 
acceptable  at  “liberal”  kin- 

“It's  very  difficult,  but 
because  of  the  way  Japan  is 
now  it  cannot  be  helped,” 
said  Toshlko  Hayashi, 
whose  daughter  Risa  was 
rejected  by  the  kindergar- 
ten she  wanted  and  will 
have  to  try  again  in  the 
autumn. 

Risa  has  been  attending 
one  of  Tokyo’s  better  cram- 
mers since  she  was  18 

They  are  taught  nursery  rhymes,  not  to 
cry  or  whine  and  to  take  just  one  biscuit 

dergartens,  such  as  the 
weEt-known  Aoyaxna  Gak- 
trin,  but  a quiet,  non-de- 
signer black  bag  Is  de 
rigueur  at  venerable  institu- 
tions such  as  Denenchofu 
Futaba.  whose  former  pu- 
pils include  Crown  Prin- 
cess Masako,  wife  of  the 
fixture  Japanese  emperor. 

Working  mothers  are  are 
less  likely  to  have  their 
children  accepted  by  elite 

months.  The  fees  are  about 
£450  a month  for  two  morn- 
ings a week. 

How  long  will  she  stay 
there?  ,rUntil  she  passes,” 
her  mother  said  firmly. 

Like  most  Japanese 
trends,  the  baby  crammers 
started  In  Tokyo  but  have 
spread  to  Osaka  and 
smaller  cities.  A survey  by 
Tokai  Bank  last  year  in 
Tokyo  and  Nagoya  found 

that  26  per  cent  of  pre- 
school children  were  either 
attending  crammers  or  tak- 
ing correspondence  courses 
at  home.  Their  families 
paid  an  average  of  £77.50  a 
month. 

Parents  who  themselves 
attended  crammers  to  get 
Into  good  colleges  are  en- 
rolling their  toddlers,  de- 
spite warnings  from  teach- 
ers that  intensive  tutoring 
is  possibly  harmful. 

Parents  call  the  examiners 
a “necessary  evil”  in  Ja- 
pan’s “education  society," 
where  graduates  of  a hand- 
ful of  elite  universities  have 
monopolised  the  best  Jobs. 

The  rigid  system  has  loos- 
ened, and  prominent  teach- 
ers argue  that  a degree 
from  Tokyo  University, 
known  as  Todai,  will  no 
longer  guarantee  success  in 
the  next  century. 

The  prime  minister.  Ryu- 
taro  Hashimoto,  has  named 
education  as  one  of  six  areas 
urgently  in  need  of  reform. 
But  even  education  minis- 
try officials  think  change 
will  be  slow,  and  millions  of 
anxious  parents  remain 
convinced  that  a degree 
from  Todai  is  the  best  ticket 
to  a bright  future. — Los 
Angeles  Times. 


Tribal  militants  taunt  New  Delhi 


SuzanmOoktonberg 

In  New  Delhi 


TROOPS  fanned  out 
across  the  north-eastern 
state  of  Tripura  yester- 
day as  the  Indian  authorities 
straggled  to  enforce  a dead- 
line for  tribal  separatist 
rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

In  the  past  10  days  at  least  60 
people  — mainly  ethnic  Ben- 
gali settlers  — have  been 
killed  in  remote  areas  of  the 
stale  by  militants  from  the  hill 
tribes,  and  the  leftwing  state 
government  has  come  under 
growing  pressure  from  New 
Delhi  to  stem  the  violence. 

Soldiers  foiled  an  attack  on 
a village  of  Bengali  settlers 
yesterday.  Officials  said  a 


tribal  separatist  was  shot 
dead  and  five  others  captured. 

Last  week  the  Indian  home 
minister.  Indrajit  Gupta  — 
who  was  in  Tripura  on  the 
day  of  one  of  the  massacres  — 
warned  the  local  administra- 
tion to  take  firm  action  or  be 
dismissed  and  replaced  by 
direct  rule  from  New  Delhi. 

The  crisis  for  the  Tripura 
government,  which  has 
watched  In  embarrassment  as 
the  militants  ignore  a Janu- 
ary 26  deadline  for  their  sur- 
render, Is  especially  acute  as 
it  is  allied  to  the  communist 
government  of  West  Bengal, 
fee  homeland  of  fee  victims 
of  fee  attacks. 

As  in  Assam,  fee  largest 
state  in  fee  north-east,  which 
experienced  a cluster  of 


bombing  attacks  by  militant 
Bodo  tribesmen  at  the  new 
year,  fee  renewed  violence  in 
Tripura  illustrates  fee  diffi- 
culties of  making  peace  with 
an  indigenous  population  that 
believes  it  is  fighting  for 
survival. 

“The  core  of  all  problems  in 
the  north-east  is  land,”  said 
Sanjoy  Hazarika.  a journalist 
and  author  who  specialises  in 
fee  region.  “Local  people  are 
being  dispossessed  from  fee 
land  by  migrants  — illegal  or 
otherwise.  In  fee  space  of  a 
few  decades,  Tripura  has  be- 
come a Bengali  majority 
state.” 

The  Bengali  migrants  — 
from  India  as  well  as  Bangla- 
desh — now  dominate  local 
politics  and  the  economy.  Al- 


though New  Delhi  made 
peace  wife  fee  rebels  in  Tri- 
pura in  1988  it  has  only  par- 
tially implemented  a promise 
to  give  land  back  to  local 
peoples. 

Although  the  tribesmen 
complain  that  they  are  ne- 
glected by  a distant  central 
government  which  is  con- 
cerned mainly  with  exploit- 
ing fee  region's  oil,  timber 
and  tea.  there  is  also  a racial 
element  to  their  struggle. 

Surrounded  by  China,  Ban- 
gladesh. Bhutan  and  Burma, 
four  of  fee  seven  states  are 
off-limits  to  foreign  passport 
holders.  At  present  about  40 
armed  insurgent  groups  oper- 
ate in  the  jungle,  often  finding 
sanctuary  in  neighbouring 
states. 


News  in  brief 


Leaders  return 
to  ailing  Deng 

DENG  XIAOPING,  fee  ailing  92-year-old  architect  of  China's 
economic  reforms,  has  taken  a grave  turn  for  the  worse,  forcing 
his  heir  apparent  and  other  Communist  Party  leaders  to  rush 
back  to  Beying,  according  to  unconfirmed  reports  last  night. 

An  independent  Hong  Kong  newspaper  reported  at  fee  week- 
end that  Mr  Deng,  unseen  in  public  since  IBM.  had  suffered  a 
stroke.  Other  ailments  are  said  to  include  prostate  cancer  and 
Parkinson's  disease.  The  Beijing-controlled  press  In  the  colony 
said  there  had  been  “no  big  change"  in  Mr  Deng’s  health  — a 
shift  From  ritual  assertions  that  he  is  in  “good  bealth  for  a man 
of  his  age”. 

President  Jiang  Zemin  is  reported  to  ha  ve  cut  short  a tour  of 
Jiangxi  province  in  central  C-hlna  to  return  to  Beijing.  The 
prime  minister,  Li  Peng,  Dew  back  from  Guangdong  province 
in  the  south.  — Andrew  Higgins.  Hong  Kong. 


Tajik  warlord  frees  hostages 

THE  warlord  bolding  six  hostages  in  the  Central  Asian  republic 
of  Tajikistan  freed  all  of  them  unbanned  yesterday. 

Bakhrotn  Sodlrov  released  the  six  remaining  from  the  original 
group  of  16  seized  in  three  attacks  on  Red  Cross  and  United 
Nations  staff  early  this  mouth,  yesterday  afternoon.  A delighted 
UN  spokesperson  confirmed  that  UN  peacekeepers  planned  to 
drive  the  freed  hostages  to  the  Tajik  capital  Dushanbe  last  night. 

The  crisis  ended  after  fee  Tajik  president,  Imomall  Rahmonov. 
bowed  to  Mr  Bakhrom’s  demand  for  a face-to-face  meeting  at 
Obigarm  in  central  Tajikistan.  The  government  had  previously 
threatened  military  action  if  Mr  Bakhrom  continued  to  hold  fee 
hostages. 

A spokesman  said  the  government  met  Mr  Bakhrom's  original 
demands  on  Saturday  by  allowing  35  armed  fighters  from  neigh- 
bouring Afghanistan  to  Join  him.  — John  McCarthy,  Tashkent. 


India  offers  Pakistan  talks 

THE  Indian  prime  minister,  H.  D.  Deve  Gowda,  yesterday 
renewed  an  offer  to  hold  talks  wife  Islamabad  on  fee  day  Paki- 
stan's national  assembly  endorsed  fee  election  of  Nawaz  Sharif  as 
prime  minister. 

The  return  of  Mr  Sharif  to  power — he  was  sacked  for  misrule 
and  corruption  in  1993 — has  been  seen  favourably  in  New  Delhi. 
Since  his  election  victory  earlier  this  month,  he  has  appeared  on 
magazine  covers  with  the  headline:  “India's  friend". 

During  his  election  campaign  Mr  Sharif,  who  is  seen  as  more 
pragmatic  than  Benazir  Bhutto,  sought  out  Indian  reporters  to 
stress  the  need  to  boost  trade  and  overcome  old  enmities  over  fee 
disputed  territory’  of  Kashmir,  opening  the  possibtity  that  formal 
talks  may  resume.  — Suzanne  Golden  berg.  New  Delhi. 


Oklahoma  bomb  witness  lost 

THE  US  government  legal  team  prosecuting  fee  Oklahoma  bomb 
suspect  Timothy  McVeigh  has  lost  fee  last  of  its  witnesses  ex- 
pected to  provide  a positive  identification  of  the  accused,  who 
goes  on  trial  in  Denver  in  six  weeks  time. 

The  witness  was  a passing  motorist  who  was  due  to  testify  that 
he  saw  a man  resembling  Mr  McVeigh  parking  and  alighting 
from  the  hired  truck  which  then  blew  up,  killing  168  people.  But 
court  documents  showed  that  the  witness  could  not  have  seen  fee 
van,  and  he  was  withdrawn. 

American  taxpayers  found  out  yesterday  how  much  Mr 
McVeigh's  defence  team  is  costing  them:  12  lawyers  are  earning 
£75  an  hour  each.  — Ed  Vulliamy.  New  York. 


Cuba  blows  smoke  in  US  face 

CUBA  has  secretly  invited  about  100  US  business  leaders  and 
celebrities  to  a £343-a-head  dinner  in  Havana  next  week  to  cele- 
brate the  30th  anniversary  of  fee  Cohiba  cigar. 

As  most  Americans  are  prohibited  by  the  US  trade  embargo 
from  travelling  to  the  communist-ruled  island.  Cuban  officials  are 
tight  lipped  about  who  is  on  the  guest  list,  but  reports  say  the  film 
stars  Jack  Nicholson.  Danny  de  Vito,  Matt  Dillon  and  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger  may  be  among  those  invited. 

Cohiba  cigars  were  Fidel  Castro's  personal  favourite  until  the 
he  stopped  smoking  a few  years  ago.  Cuban  cigars  are  banned  in 
the  US. 

The  Cuban  government  will  bold  fee  dinner  at  the  famous 
Tropicana  club  in  Havana  on  February  28  to  raise  money  for  the 
health  care  system,  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel  reported. 
More  than  600  guests  have  been  invited.  — AP,  Fort  Lauderdale. 


Penguins  snowed  under 

A PENGUIN  biologist  says  that  global  wanning  is  dumping  more 
snow  an  coastal  Antarctica,  covering  the  bare  rock  that  Addle 
penguins  need  for  nesting  and  contributing  to  fee  extinction  of 
their  colonies. 

Bill  Fraser  ofMontana  State  University  found  that  the  12 
extinct  colonies  on  Litchfield  Island  all  had  a south-west  aspect, 
where  most  snow  accumulates. 

His  team  claimed  that  wanner  temperatures  and  reduced  sea 
ice  had  caused  the  decline  in  ice-dependent  Adelie  and  the  in- 
crease In  species  which  prefer  open  water.  — AP.  Sydney. 


Saddam’s  son  may  lose  leg 


AN  EXILED  Iraqi  opposition  spokesman  said  yesterday 
that  three  Cuban  doctors  treating  President  Saddam 
Hussein’s  eldest  son.  Uday,  in  Baghdad  bad  recommended 
amputation  of  his  left  leg  above  the  knee. 

Haroun  Mohammad,  spokesman  for  the  Iraqi  National 
Accord,  said  D day’s  knee  had  been  “smashed"  when 
gunmen  attacked  him  two  months  ago.  "The  doctors 
suggested  fitting  an  artificial  leg,”  Mr  Mohammad  said. 
“It  seems  they  are  awaiting  a decision  from  Saddam.” 
Images  of  Uday  in  a wheelchair  (above,  right),  moving  his 
head  and  arms,  have  not  allayed  speculation  that  be  is 
paralysed.  — Reuter,  Amman. 


Basic  instincts  prevail 

AN  ISRAELI  woman  took  motherly  devotion  to  extremes  when 
she  sneaked  into  her  daughter’s  army  base  to  keep  a watchful  eye 
cm  her  during  basic  training. 

The  woman  managed  to  remain  unnoticed  for  four  days.  She 
was  caught  only  after  being  discovered  crouching  behind  a tree  as 

she  photographed  her  daughter,  the  Maariv  daily  reported 
yesterday. 

The  woman's  daughter  is  serving  at  a training  base  In  central 
Israel-  In  response  to  the  incident,  fee  army  says  it  has  for  now 
cancelled  all  visits  by  parents  to  army  bases  during  basic  train- 
ing. Israelis  are  drafted  at  age  18.  Women  serve  for  21  months  and 
men  three  years. —AP.  Jerusalem. 
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Four  court  routs  in  a row 

Ministers  must  accept  responsibility  for  refugees 


WHY  BEAT  about  the  bush.  Ministers 
haven't  If  at  first  you  cannot  shut  them 
out,  then  starve  them  out  That,  in  a 
nutshell,  has  been  the  Government's 
shameful  approach  to  asylum-seekers. 
Track  back  18  months.  After  two  years 
of  squeezing  asylum  procedures  as  tight 
as  possible,  ministers  produced  a new 
wheeze  at  the  Conservative  Party  Con- 
ference in  October,  1995:  a procedure 
under  which  asylum-seekers  would  lose 
their  rights  to  benefits  unless  they 
applied  for  refugee  status  immediately 
on  stepping  ashore.  Remember  the  po- 
litical background.  It  was  unveiled  to 
Tory  delegates  — by  Peter  Lilley  with 
Michael  Howard’s  support  — on  the 
back  of  the  Conservative  research  di- 
rector expressing  satisfaction  over  how 
well  anti-immigration  policies  had 
played  in  the  1992  and  1994  (Euro) 
elections,  and  a Tory  chairman  declar- 
ing that  the  new  session's  legislative 
package  was  designed  to  “smoke  out” 
Labour.  Yesterday’s  Appeal  Court  deci- 
sion is  the  fourth  judicial  ruling  against 
that  earlier  tacky  tactic  and  has  finally 
defeated  the  demeaning  moves  by  min- 
isters to  evade  their  international  obli- 
gations to  refugees. 

Benefits  were  initially  withdrawn 
from  asylum-seekers  in  February  1996, 
only  for  the  courts  to  declare  the  new 
regulation  illegal.  Hie  Appeal  Court 
was  particularly  scathing,  suggesting 
the  new  policy  was  so  “uncompromis- 
ingly draconian”  that  ‘‘no  civilised 
nation  can  tolerate  it”.  Undeterred, 
ministers  decided  the  judicial  decision 
— based  on  the  change  having  been 
made  through  regulations  — could  be 
evaded  by  new  primary  legislation. 
Hence  a new  clause  was  introduced  into 
the  Asylum  BALL  which  passed  in  July. 
Once  again,  several  thousand  refugee 
applicants  had  their  benefits  with- 
drawn. Once  again,  the  courts  inter- 
vened. In  October,  the  High  Court  ruled 
that  even  if  the  national  government 


was  withdrawing  support,  there  was 
still  an  obligation  on  local  councils  to 
provide  “shelter,  warmth  and  food” 
under  the  1948  National  Assistance  Act 
Mr  Justice  Collins  declared:  ‘1  find  it 
impossible  to  believe  that  Parliament 
intended  that  an  asylum-seeker,  who 
was  lawfully  here,  and  who  could  not 
lawfully  be  removed  from  the  country, 
should  be  left  destitute,  starving  and  at 
risk  of  grave  illness  and  even  death.” 
Yesterday,  that  ruling  was  upheld  by 
the  Appeal  Court 

The  three  local  councils  which 
brought  the  case  have  a right  to  feel 
aggrieved.  Responsibility  for  refugees 
should  not  rest  on  local  authority 
shoulders  but  in  ministerial  laps.  It  is  a 
national  obligation,  not  a local  author- 
ity duty.  This  shift  of  the  burden  makes 
such  support  all  the  more  arbitrary. 
The  demand  for  help  depends  on 
whether  a local  council  has  a port,  an 
airport,  a refugee  centre  or  an  ethnic 
community.  The  support  provided  de- 
pends on  the  surplus  facilities  available 
in  the  local  authority  area.  Costs  to 
individual  councils  have  varied  widely. 
They  are  now  receiving  central  govern- 
ment subsidies  but  the  ceiling  of  £165 
per  refugee  per  week  falls  way  below 
the  average  £200  cost  which  councils 
are  now  paying  out 

This  tawdry  political  manoeuvre  has 
caused  chaos.  A civilised  nation  should 
not  subject  asylum-seekers  to  such  an 
arbitrary  system  of  support  Further 
confusion  has  been  caused  by  the 
recent  ban  on  local  councils  making 
cash  payments,  which  has  produced 
even  more  random  support  ranging 
from  food  parcels  through  to  meals-on- 
wheels.  What  is  missing  is  ministerial 
leadership:  a readiness  to  accept  the 
foil  financial  cost  nationally  and  a rec- 
ognition that  current  delays  in  the 
asylum  appeal  system  must  be  drasti- 
cally reduced.  Ironically,  this  last 
reform  would  slash  the  cost 


Lord  Lawson’s  lucrative  Pep  talk 

A nice  little  earner  for  him  maybe:  but  not,  alas,  for  the  nation 


IN  HIS  1986  Budget  Nigel  Lawson  intro- 
duced the  Personal  Equity  Plan  en- 
abling shares  to  be  bought  free  of  tax  as 
long  as  they  were  held  for  a qualifying 
period.  Now,  as  Lord  Lawson,  he  is  on 
television  in  a catchy  commercial  extol- 
ling the  praises  of  an  equity  plan,  with 
a plug  for  his  slimming  book  (including 
a joke  not  unfamiliar  to  Guardian  read- 
ers: if  you  want  to  lose  pounds  buy  the 
book:  if  you  want  to  gain  them  buy  the 
Pep).  In  one  sense,  this  is  just  another 
nice  little  earner  for  Nigel  — turning  a 
Pep  into  a personal  equity  perk. 

But  there  are  important  issues  be- 
hind it  Labour  MPs  have  already  been 
asking  whether  it  is  proper  that  former 
chancellors  should  endorse  products 
arising  from  legislation  they  intro- 
duced. In  a way,  the  endorsement  of  a 
Conservative  policy  by  a Tory  politi- 
cian is  so  unsurprising  that  it  ought  not 
to  count  It  has  all  the  independence  of 
a party  political  broadcast  In  Lord 
Lawson’s  case,  however,  he  didn't  just 
endorse  Peps  in  general.  By  associating 
with  one  in  particular,  he  was  endors- 
ing those  marketed  by  M&G.  Did  Lord 
Lawson  come  to  this  conclusion  after 
analysing  all  of  the  1,200  Peps  on  the 
market  and  finding  that  M&G  was  the 
best?  If  so,  it  would  be  interesting  to  see 
his  research  on  the  others.  Or  could  it 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  £100,000  he 
is  said  to  have  got  for  the  commercial?  , 

There  is  a more  important  economic 
question  behind  all  this.  When  money 
is  desperately  needed  for  health  and 
education,  does  it  really  make  sense  to 


be  spending  huge  sums  of  taxpayers’ 
money  (£600  million  this  year)  encour- 
aging people  to  buy  shares?  After  all, 
they  are  an  extremely  attractive  invest- 
ment without  subsidies.  The  return  on 
shares  (dividends  plus  capital  growth) 
has  been  an  impressive  19  per  cent  a 
year  during  the  18  years  of  Tory  rule. 
Isn’t  that  a big  enough  attraction  with- 
out throwing  in  subsidies?  At  heart. 
Peps  are  a bit  of  a con  anyway.  The 
exemption  from  capital  gains  tax  is 
negligible  because  a married  couple  can 
anyhow  get  £13,000  of  tax-free  gains 
every  year.  Lord  Lawson's  motive  in 
1986  wasn’t  to  increase  savings  (he 
recognised  that  most  of  the  share  buy- 
ing would  be  at  file  expense  of  other 
forms  of  investment)  but  to  widen  indi- 
vidual share  ownership.  This  was 
undermined  when  the  benefits  had  to 
be  widened  in  1989  to  include  larger 
investments  in  (collective)  unit  and 
investment  trusts  to  rescue  the  Peps 
experiment  Economically,  the  argu- 
ment in  fovour  of  Peps  and  Tessas  is  to 
achieve  fiscal  neutrality  by  giving  sav- 
ers in  shares  similar  subsidies  to  those 
in  pension  schemes  or  buying  a house. 
Curiously,  though,  while  loading  subsi- 
dies into  shares  Lord  Lawson  tried  to 
remove  them  from  houses.  There  is,  of 
course,  a cheaper  way  of  achieving 
fiscal  neutrality.  Instead  of  levelling 
subsidies  up,  they  could  be  levelled 
down.  Unless  new  sources  of  money  are 
found  for  health  and  education,  future 
chancellors  will  be  forced  to  think  what 
is  now  considered  unthinkable. 


Caught  short  in  Hong  Kong 

Despite  a truncated  visit  Mr  Rifkind  has  lots  to  do  in  future 


IT  WAS  a shame,  but  a deeply  symbolic 
one.  that  Malcolm  Rifkind  had  to  rush 
back  from  Hong  Kong  for  the  mad-cow 
debate.  In  Beijing,  they  will  sympathise 
with  the  parliamentary  imperative:  the 
Party  has  to  come  first  But  for  Hong 
Kong  it  ruined  any  chance  of  giving 
some  credibility  to  this  visit  — proba- 
bly the  last  by  a British  foreign  secre- 
tary before  the  handover.  A full  pro- 
gramme was  cut  or  squeezed  into  one 
day.  Only  eight  out  of  60  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council  turned  up.  Mr 
Rifkind  was  furious  with  the  South 
China  Morning  Post's  front-page  head- 
line yesterday:  “Rifkind  concedes  de- 
feat” But  most  people  there  think  Brit- 
ain did  that  a long  time  ago. 

This  is  not  wholly  fain  the  British 
government  does  have  pangs  of  con- 
science as  well  as  apprehensions  of 
embarrassment  if  things  go  badly 
wrong  after  July  1.  The  Patten  plan  was 
an  effort  to  make  up  for  previous  de- 


cades of  undemocratic  neglect  Mr 
Rifkind  said  on  Sunday  that  Britain 
would  “speak  up  for  Hong  Kong”,  and 
pledged  that  “Hong  Kong  will  remain 
Britain's  business  for  long  after  the 
handover.”  When  he  met  the  Chinese 
foreign  minister  Qian  Qichen  in  Singa- 
pore, Mr  Rifkind  was  apparently  told 
that  no  one  would  be  prevented  from 
standing  for  the  post-handover  legisla- 
ture which  will  be  elected  next  year.  Mr 
Rifkind  needs  to  clarify  this  commit- 
ment with  Beijing,  and  then  proclaim  it 
loud  and  clear.  Another  significant  area 
needing  clarification  is  the  Joint  Liai- 
son Group  which  will  continue  to  dis- 
cuss Hong  Kong  matters  till  the  year 
2000.  Mr  Rifkind  should  press  hard  for 
this  to  function  on  a broad  agenda  — as 
the  original  1984  agreement  implies. 
Since  he  could  not  stay  long  enough  in 
Hong  Kong  to  amplify  his  pledges,  he 
should  make  doubly  sure  to  spell  them 
out  in  the  months  ahead. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

Power  to  the  people 

I 


Stephen  Lawrence:  exploring 
other  roads  to  justice 


■ ■MTS  the  likely  advent 
V^vof  a majority  Labour 
WV  government  and  sub- 
sequent devolution  to*  Scot- 
land and  Wales  (Leader,  Feb- 
ruary 17),  a federal  solution 
for  the  whole  of  the  UK  be- 
comes more  urgent  With  de- 
volution throughout  the  ele- 
ments of  the  UK,  there  would 
also  be  a solution  to  replacing 
the  un elected  Hhn«»  of  Lords. 

A future  second  chamber 
could  be  elected  by  the 
regions  of  the  UK.  If  this,  and 
the  regions,  were  elected  by 
single  transferable  vote,  die 
UK  would  become  more  dem- 
ocratic and  less  centrally 
dominated  by  the  powieai 
parties  at  Westminster.  Bach 
regional  assembly  would  take 
on  its  local  political  charac- 
ter, and  debate  would  be  more 
open  and  less  confined  within 
the  centre. 

Democratic  politics  would 
become  more  interesting  and 
exciting  The  regions  of  Eng- 
land ahnhld  start  dp  ha  ting 
and  planning  for  devolved  as- 
semblies now. 

Fred  Twine.  • 

Senior  lecturer  in  sociology. 
University  of  Aberdeen. 
Aberdeen  AB243QY. 

F the  Conservatives  are  so 

dedicated  to  the  Union  that 
they  reject  all  forms  of  devo- 
lution to  Scotland  and  Wales, 
why  are  there  separate  Scot- 
tish and  Welsh  Offices?  If  the 
Minister  of  Health  is  respon- 
sible for  a hospital  in  Carlisle, 
why  should  one  30  miles  away 
in  Dumfries  came  under  the 
Secretary  of  State  for' 
Scotland? 

Also  (to  ask  the  West  Lo- 


thian question  In  reverse), 
why  should  English  MPs  be 
able  to  vote  on  matters  ad- 
ministered by  the  Scottish 
and  Welsh  Offices? 

Surely  the  present  constitu- 
tional arrangements  are  far 
more  unonwlmia  than  the  pm. 
posed  reforms,  for  Scottish 
and  Welsh  MPs  voting  on 
English  questions  are  a small 
minority, nr>fi  are  in  *•>»»  wme 
minority,  massively  out- 
numbered by  English  MPS, 
when  deciding  matters  affect- 
ing Scotland  and  Wales. 

Anna  B Hodgetts. 

1 Franklands  Coart, 
Greenlands  Drive, 

Burgees  HQ1, 

Sussex  RHX50AS. 

AS  you  suggest,  the  people 
of  Wales  have  grown 
tired  of  being  ignored  in  the 
debate  on  devolution.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  focus  of  the  Lon- 
don-based nwHia  also  tprwfe  to 
point  northward  to  Scotland 
far  more  often  than  it  ever 
looks  west  to  Wales. 

Our  firm  belief  is  that  devo- 
lution - is  too  important  an 
issue  to  be  left  to  politicians 
alone.  Unless  a referendum  is 
won.  the  debate  on  the  future 
powers  of  the  assembly  is 
purely  academic. 

We  welcome  the  Prime  Min- 
ister’s decision  to  focus  his 
fire  on  devolution.  Strangely 
enough,  at  least  by  his  doing 
so,  the  crucial  case  for  devolv- 
ing power  to  a democratic 
Wales  has  finally  moved  up 
the  UK  political  agenda. 
DaranHiiL 

Organiaer,  Yes  for  Wales. 

7 St  Andrew's  Place, 

Cardiff 


DEREK  Young  (Letters, 
January  14)  on  the  West 
Lothian  question  says  Scot- 
tish (and  Welsh)  MPs  should 
not  vote  on  English  matters 
once  devolution  faires  place. 
Of  course  they  shouldn’t. 

The  ftwcrtnns  Labour  en- 
visages transferring  to  a 
Welsh  assembly  are  agricul- 
ture, industry  and  economic 
development,  employment 
and  training,  education,  the 
Welsh  language,  arts  and  re- 
creation, transport,  local  gov- 
ernment and  hnnsing.  the  en- 
vironment and  health. 

This  will  surely  mean  that 
Welsh  and  Scottish  MPs  will 
become  part-timers  on  what, 
33  per  cent  of  their  present 
salary? 

John  E Hoosom. 

Bryn-y-Gyn, 

Topllan  Road, 

Gian  Conwy  LL28  5NP. 

WE  agree  entirely  with 
your  analysis  regarding 
the  dangers  of  ignoring  the 
second-class  devolution  pack- 
age offered  to  Wales.  We  have 
been  calling  on  Labour  to  give 
us  a body  that  will  meet  the 
aspirations  of  all  parts  of 
Wales  and  all  shades  of  politi- 
cal opinion,  something  all  of 
Wales  wfll  be  proud  to  sup- 
port and  all  of  Britain  will 
understand. 

When  the  debate  is  brought 
to  the  people,  it  will  soon  be 
clear  that  parity  with  Scot- 
land is  file  only  fair  way  to 
proceed. 

Gareth  Hughes. 

AnnabelleHarte. 

Welsh  Labour  Action. 

4 Ovington  Terrace, 

Cardiff  CF5  IGF. 


Nato  designs  . 

NATO  expansion  is  a step 
back  to  cold  war  division 
and  suspicion,  not  forward  to 
an  inclusive  security  archi- 
tecture which  allows  all  Euro- , 
pean  states  to  live  without 
fearing  their  neighbour  (New 
friends,  but  familiar  old  fears, 
February  15). 

Nato’s  annual  budget  is  cur- 
rently running  at  about  £350 
billion.  The  US  Congressional , 

Budget  Office  has  costed  Nato 
expansion  at  £40bn-£80bn.  If 
all  this  buys  us  Is  the  exten- 
sion of  Nato’s  nuclear  "um- 
brella" to  Russia's  borders 
through  the  incorporation  of 
Poland,  the  Czech  Republic 
and  Hungary,  into  the  alli- 
ance and.  In  so  doing,  destabi- 
lises Russia  and  triggers  an- 
other round  of  cold  war  sabre 
rattling,  then  Nato  Is  not  serv- 
ing the  long-term  interests  of 
citizens  any  where. 

There  will  exist  the  poten- 
tial for  conflicts  In  Europe  and 
elsewhere  in  foe  future  but 
the  causes  are  increasingly 
likely  to  be  resource  scarcity, 
dislocation  through  climate 
change  and  xenophobia.  Ex- 
tending some  late  20th  century 
Maginot  Line,  or  Franco-Ger- 
man discussions  about  a Euro- 
bomb,  are  not  relevant  re- 
sponses to  these  dangers. 

(CHr)  Martin  Hemingway. 
Chair,  Nuclear  Free  Local 
Authorities. 

Civic  Hall,  Leeds. 


Singalong 

AS  the  authorities  are  not 
going  to  offer  any  advice 
on  the  subject  of  driver  fa- 
tigue (Leader,  February  15),  it 
is  necessary  to  use  self-help. 
In  my  career  as  a surveyor  for 
a large  company.  I had  to 
drive  from  the  Midlands  to  all 
parts  of  the  UK  Serious  fa- 
tigue would  set  in  around 
mid-afternoon  and  stopping 
was  essential. 

My  particular  cure  was  to 
open  ah  the  windows  what- 


Hogg  roasted 

HAS  anyone  estimated  how 
much  the  Hogg  family  has 
cost  the  UK?  First  there  was 
Quentin,  who  for  over  a de- 
cade resisted  all  attempts  to 
change  an  archaic  and  expen- 
sive legal  system,  which  soon 
win  need  radical  reform.  Then 


ever  the  weather  and  sing 
very  loudly.  Stopping  as  soon 
as  possible  was  essential  and 
a brisk  walk  of  a few  hundred 
yards  completed  the  cure. 

Although  I tried  to  sleep  I 
never  succeeded.  I used  to 
wonder  why  this  was  and  de- 
cided I wasn't  really  tired.  I 
must  have  suffered  from 
"numb  brain"  caused  by  the 
monotony  of  the  driving.  It  is 
a very  real  danger. 

CJGPeeL 

The  Ferns,  Parkwood  Drive, 
Baldwins  Gate, 
Newcastle-under-Lyme  ST5  5EU. 


John  Major  financial  advice 
before  we  were  forced  out  of 
the  ERM.  And  now  Douglas. 
Perhaps  we  will  gain  a new 
political  standard:  "The  worst 
political  dynasty  since  the 
Hoggs..." 

A J Wilks. 

Fyndoune,  Hartside, 

Durham  DHl  5RJ. 


there  was  Sarah,  who  gave 


A plea  to  save  the  future  of  British  craft  education 


WE  are  writing  to  express 
our  concern  over  the 
proposed  closure  of  the  BA 
Hons  product-design  pro- 
grammes at  Middlesex  Uni- 
versity and  the  ruthless  man- 
ner In  which  it  has  been 
made.  It  Is  distressing  that  a 
major  institution  with  a repu- 
tation for  quality  education  in 
art  and  design  should  target 
this  department,  not  for  aca- 
demic reasons  but  for  finan- 
cial expediency. 

In  the  recent  research-as- 
sessment exercise,  the  art  and 
design  area  achieved  excel- 
lent results,  a prerequisite  for 

research  binding.  Now,  staff 
whose  patents  are  naming 
tens  of  thousands  of  pounds 


for  the  university  face 
redundancy. 

The  highly  popular  pro- 
grammes under  threat  have 
been  running  since  the  fac- 
ulty  existed  as  Hornsey  Col- 
lege of  Art  They  train  practi- 
tioners of  a high  calibre, 
many  of  whom  go  on  to  estab- 
lish national  and  interna- 
tional reputations  and  suc- 
cessful careers.  They  are 
staffed  by  artists,  designers 
and-  craftspeople,  many  Inter- 
nationally known  names. 

Graduates  acquire  the  intel- 
lectual, practical  and  trans- 
ferable skills  that  are 
essential  to  our  cultural  and 
commercial  Industries  within 
a rapidly  Changing  job  mar- 


ket.  But  when  universities 
are  run  by  accountants,  the 
wider  values  that  do  not  show 
up  on  the  balance  sheet  are 
ignored. 

We  suspect  this  may  be  the 
opening  salvo  of  an  attack  on 
our  already  hard-pressed  art, 
craft  and  design  courses, 
which  are  considered  by  man- 
agement teams  to  be  unaccep- 
tably expensive  to  run. 

Lady  Margaret  Casson. 
Tony  Ford. 

GUlHedley. 

Patrick  Heron. 

Fiona  McCarthy. 

David  Mellon 
Lady  Marina  Vaizey . 
c/o  10  MarteUo  Street, 

London  E2. 


1 1 "HERE  is  one  possible  legal 

I avenue  which  could  be 
following  the  fttrore 
over  the  failure  to  bring  the 
alleged  killers  of  Stephen 
Lawrence  to  justice  (Letters. 
February  17)  which  no  one 
seems  to  have  considered  — 
the  prosecution  of  the  Daily 
Mail  and  its  editor  for  crimi- 
nal libeL 

The  nampfl  individuals  in 
the  newspaper  story  would 
clearly  be  material  prosecu- 
tion witnesses.  These  who 
had  been  charged  and  acquit- 
ted of  murder  in  front  of  a 
jury  could  have  no  possible 
excuse  for  failure  to  answer 
questions  in  such  a trial  as 
they  would  not  be  at  risk  of 
farther  prosecution. 

They  could  therefore  be 
compelled  to  give  evidence  of 
what  they  knew,  under  threat 
of  punishment  for  contempt  if 
they  refused.  Whilst  such  an 
action  is  rare  and  requires 
leave  from  a High  Court  judge 
before  it  can  be  commenced,  I 


suggest  it  Is  the  only  way 
likely  to  bring  the  truth 
nearer. 

Jeffrey  Wilner. 

Solicitor. 

8 Kingston  Road. 

Manchester  M20  2RZ. 

1 A/HETHER  the  Daily  Mad 
Wwas  right  or  wrong,  It 
cannot  be  claimed  that  in  no 
circumstances  may  a news- 
paper imply  the  wrongness  of 
a finding  of  guilt  or 
innocence. 

Is  1898,  the  French  news- 
paper L* Aurora  took  a deci- 
sive step  towards  the  over- 
turning of  Allred  Dreyfus's 
conviction  for  treason  by  pub- 
lishing Emile  Zola's  open  let- 
ter to  the  president  of  the 
republic  entitled  J’accuse. 
This  brought  the  Dreyfus  Af- 
fair into  the  public  domain 
and  set  in  motion  the  proper 
examination  of  the  evidence. 
Francis  Jones. 

Flat  4, 7 Westbury  Road. 
London  W52LE. 


Another  thing  about  that  Bill 


If&rra  Ewing  and  Conor 
■VGearty  may  have  a consti- 
tutional point  (Check  mission 
control,  February  12)  in  argu- 
ing the  “immense  signifi- 
cance" of  requiring  a retired 
judge  to  authorise  some 
police  bugging  and  burgling 
operations,  but  there  remain 
many  more  contentious  areas 
in  the  Police  BflL 

Here  is  just  one.  The  pow- 
ers to  enter  property  and 
seise  material,  even  if  author- 
ised, could  be  used  unchal- 
lenged against  journalists  — 
reporters  and  particularly 
photographers  — bypassing 
the  requirements  of  the  1984 
Police  and  Criminal  Evidence 
Act  Police  could  get  hold  of 
notebooks  and  documents, 
photographs  and  film,  with- 
out the  journalists  or  publica- 
tions having  a chance  to  ar- 
gue against  them  in  court. 
Under  the  Act,  police  must  go 
to  court  for  an  order,  which 
can  be  challenged. 

But  why  should  they  go  to 
the  trouble  of  arguing  In  open 


court  for  an  order  when  they 
can  get  the  nod  from  a retired 
judge?  They  might,  for  exam- 
ple, be  after  photographs  of 
some  picket  or  protest,  in- 
volving, to  quote  the  defini- 
tion of  "serious  crime”  in  the 
Bill,  “a  large  number  of  per- 
sons. in  pursuit  of  a common 
purpose". 

The  people  potentially  dam- 
aged by  intrusive  police  activ- 
ity are  not  the  lawyers,  doc- 
tors or  journalists 
themselves;  rather,  it  will  be 
their  clients,  patients  or 
sources  — people  possibly  in- 
nocent of  anything.  The  dan- 
ger is  that  Labour  will  join 
the  Government  in  whipping 
this  measure  through,  with- 
out proper  consideration  of 
such  concerns,  before  the 
election.  History  provides 
plenty  of  examples  of  bad 
laws  passed  in  this  way . 

Tim  GopsilL 
National  Union  of 
Journalists, 

314  Grays  Inn  Road, 

London  WClX  8DP. 


Nigeria  and  the  Commonwealth 


THE  "outrageous  fudge"  of 
the  Commonwealth  Minis- 
terial Action  Group  (Nigerian 
question  keeps  the  Common- 
wealth disunited,  February 
15)  ought  only  to  surprise  a 
few.  By  convincing  itself  that 
it  has  little  clout  in  smaller 
countries  like  the  Gambia 
and  Sierra  Leone,  it  gave  the 
Nigerian  dictatorship  the  con- 
fidence to  undermine  all  it  set 
out  to  achieve  following  the 
Auckland  meeting.  The  ill-ad- 
vised trip  to  Nigeria  crowned 
its  humiliation  and  convinced 


Abacha  further  that  he  can 
get  away  with  practically  any- 
thing in  Nigeria. 

It  is  entirely  predictable 
that  the  Nigerian  question 
may  finally  toll  the  death 
knell  of  the  Commonwealth, 
at  least  if  the  pioos  declara- 
tions its  members  pledged 
themselves  to  In  Harare  in 
1991  are  any  measure  of  the 
organisation’s  relevance. 

(Dr)  Kayode  FayemL 
Radio  Kudirat  Nigeria, 

The  Voice  of  Democracy. 
London  SE1 3DZ. 


A Country  Diary 


CHESHIRE:  The  valley 
ranger  walked  towards  me 
holding  a white  object  In  his 
right  band.  It  was  a bird’s 
egg,  broken  in  half  with  what 
remained  of  the  yolk  dinging 
to  the  inside.  I mentioned  In 
my  last  diary  that  the  birds 
needed  little  incentive  to  start 
rehearsing  their  spring  songs 
and  calls,  but  thia  level  of 
enthusiasm  was  completely 
unexpected.  The  egg  was 
smooth,  with  a slight  gloss, 
oval-shaped  and  about  two 
and  a half  inches  long  — the 
owners  were  wood-pigeons. 
Although  file  normal  breed- 
ing season  lasts  from  mid- 
March  to  late  September, 
nesting  wood-pigeons  have 
been  recorded  in  every  month 
of  the  year,  and  fids  pair  must 
have  found  a readily  - avail- 
able source  of  grata  or  seed  to 
tempt  them  to  raise  a family 
so  early.  1 asked  the  warden 
to  show  me  where  he  .found 
the  egg  — hoping  to  trace  the 
nest  .and  so  keep  a watch  on  it 


to  check  if  any  young  were 
successfully  raised.  Usually 
only  two  eggs  are  laid  and  if* 
In  this  case,  only  one 
remained  in  the  nest,  any 
chick  hatched  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  survival  as  it 
would  receive  the  parents'  100 
per  cent  attention.  The  egg 
had  bees  picked  up  dose  to  a 
tall  flr  tree  — an  ideal  site  at 
this  time  of  year,  the  ever- 
green foliage  providing  plenty 
of  cover  — but  it  was  very 
difficult  to  make  out  any  kind 
of  nest  so  we  ended  up  not 
knowing  where  the  egg  had 
come  from.  As  we.  walked 
back  to  the  village,  1 recalled 
one  of  A W Boyd's  comments 
about  the  wood-pigeon,  writ- 
ten in  1942:  “Forget  their 
beauty  in  springtime  and 
realise  they  are  a fifth  column 
making  persistant  attacks  on 
our  supplies  of  food  and  fod- 
der. After  all,  pigeon  pie  can 
be  a welcome  addition  to  our 
wartime  diet” 

J M THOMPSON 


ting  about  that Bi 
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Diary 


Matthew  Norman 


JR  Nintrigaingdocu- 

II  ment  has  reached  the 
Carelessly  left 
in  a House  of  Commons 
photocopier  late  one  night 
last  week  by  Nell  Hamilton, 
and  picked  up  and  passed 
on  by  another  MP,  it  con- 
tains what  look  like 
rehearsal  notes  for  someone 
about  to  face  Sir  Gordon 
Downey's  sleaze  enquiry. 
Since  the  text  appears  to 
refer  to  a professional 
lobbyist  fTm  a business- 
man.”  it  says  a tone  point, 
‘‘and  1 wish  people  didn't 
ask  me  for  commission”), 
the  bony  finger  of  logic 
would  seem  to  point  to  Mr 
Ian  Greer,  who  will  come 
before  Sir  Gordon  shortly. 
Here,  then,  is  a sneak  pre- 
view of  his  testimony: 

• "Ministers  are  pretty  busy 
people  . . .so  I only  contact  a 
minister’s  office  67  realty  gen- 
uinely believe  there  is  some- 
thing in  my  client’s  interestto 

talk  to  him  about'...” 

• "It's  damn  silly  to  say  knotty 
Utg  people  doesn’t  help.  ” 

• "It  isn't  about  being  able  to 
pick  up  the  phone  to  Norman 
Ltimantandsay,  'Gould you  do 

this r ” 

• "I’ue  learned  a lot  since  the 
Select  Committee.  If  someone 
came  up  to  me  note,  I would 
stand  ooer  them  getting  them  to 
sign  a letter  ...  We  all  learn 
things  as  we  go  on.” 

Indeed  we  do.  What  we  have 
vet  to  learn,  however,  is 
Why  Mr  Hamilton  was  in 
possession  of  a document 
concerning  Mr  Greer’s  tes- 
timony. snn,  given  the 
(fractions  end  to  their  recent 

i libel  action,  how  nice  to  see 
[them  working  together  so 
l amicably  again. 


i AD  news  from  Tatton, 
I meanwhile,  where  a 
’ brief  renaissance  for 
freedom  of  speech  has  trag- 
ically stalled.  The  Book 
Gallery  in  Wilmslow, 
which  restocked  Its  win- 
dow with  Sleaze  five  min- 
utes before  the  Sleaze  Road- 
show '97  opened  on  Friday 
morning,  removed  every 
copy  the  moment  the  bus 
departed.  Anyone  who 
missed  the  Sleazemobile  on 
Friday  and  cannot  now  find 
the  book  need  wait  only  a 
couple  of  days.  The  next 
edition  of  the  local  press 
will  carry  a full-page  mes- 
sage from  Mohammed  al- 
Fay ed.  advertising  the  feet 
that  Harrodsnow  has  1,000 
copies  available. 


Revelations  in  Sun- 
day's Observer  about 
Sir  Tim  Bell's  one- 
time fondness  for  cocaine 
have  raised  an  old  ques- 
tion: was  Roger  O’Neill,' the 
manic,  coke-devouring  ‘ 
spin  doctor  In  Michael 
Dobbs’s  novel  House  of 
Cards,  directly  modelled  on 
Timmy?  Dobbsy  did  work 
for  Margaret  Thatcher 
when  Sir  Tim  was  her  ad- 
viser, it’s  true,  while  Sir 
Tim’s  catchphrase  about 
cocaine — “it  makes  a good 
man  great” — isn't  a mil- 
lion miles  away  from  the 
line  on  page  63  of  the  paper- 
back in  which  Frances  Ur- 
quhart  tells  O'Neill: 

“Makes  a good  man  bril- 
liant, so  they  say.”  There, 
however,  the  similarities 
end.  O’Neill  was  found  dead 
in  a motorway  service- 
station  cubicle  alter  snort- 
ing rat  poison,  while  Sir 
Tim’s  connection  with  pub- 
lic conveniences  has  been 
restricted  to  his  profes- 
sional duties  as  chief  toilet 
spokesman  for  Lord 
Andrew  Lloyd  Webber. 


A RARE  sighting  has 
been  reported  of  my 
old  friend  Dr  Julian 
Lewis.  Julian,  who  recently 
left  the  wireless  room  at 
Central  Office  to  concen- 
trate on  winning  New 
Forest  East  for  the  Tories, 
was  seen  last  week  at  Sen 
Clarke’s  speech  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Civil  Engineers  In 
central  London.  Alone  at 
the  event,  Julian  was  sit- 
ting next  to  a TV  camera  In 
the  middle  of  the  hall*  and  . 
according  to  our  source  he 
was  “yawning  and  falling 
asleep.  When  Een  Clarke 
finished  speaking,  he  gave  ' 
a curmudgeonly  clap.” 
Come,  come,  Julian.  We 
may  be  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  Tory  political  spectrum 
from  our  Chancellor,  but 
this  is  no  excuse  for  111  man- 
ners, is  it? 


CAR  thieves  in  Christ- 
church who  stole  a 
car,  drove  it  to  the 
Walmakarirt  river, 
stripped  it  and  set  It  alight 
made  one  tactical  error, 
New  Zealand  News  reports. 
Before  igniting  the  vehicle, 
they  discovered  a parking 
ticket  in  the  back,  and  this 
they  posted  to  the  owner. 
Police  are  checking  the  fin- 
gerprints. and  anticipate 
making  arrests  shortly. 


What  reform  does 
Blair  really  want? 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


OUR  system  evolves  at 
glacial  speed.  John 
Major  calls  anyone 
who  wants  to  change 
it  a running  (be  actually  said 
“yapping”)  dog  of  revolu- 
tionary upheaval.  Labour  is 
committed  to  a set  of  policies 
that  Will  crack  the  tundra:  de- 
volution. Lords  reform  — we 
know  the  list  in  our  alttoo- 
easy  sleep. 

These  weighty  pro- 
grammes, however,  aren't  the 
swiftest  evolutionary  mate- 
rial. That  status  belongs  to 
the  device  about  which 
Labour  is  least  willing  to 
speak,  electoral  reform. 
Though  arid  and  unacknowl- 
edged, it  permeates  both  the 
questions  and  the  answers 
surrounding  Tony  Blair's 
Labour  project  I regard  it  as 
the  key  to  more  of  the  leader’s 
political  persona  than  any- 
one, perhaps  even  he, 
understands. 

At  one  level.  It  will  make 
itself  felt  obviously  and  soon. 
Proportional  representation 
will  reach  these  shores,  after 
a pioneering  presence  in 
Northern  Ireland,  through 
the  Scottish  Parliament  The 


infection  will  enter  the  sys- 
tem because  Labour  already 
decided  it  should,  in  lengthy 
debate  with  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats in  the  Scottish  Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

Rather  less  certain  is  PR  for 
the  European  elections,  hut 
there,  too,  the  pressure  may 
become  hard  to  resist.  A 
single.  Europe-wide  system 
should  have  pretty  painless 
attractions  to  a self-pro- 
claimed  Europeanist  leader. 
The  glacier  is  steadily  shift- 
ing, according  to  most  assess- 
ments of  majority  opinion  in 
the  next,  progressive.  West- 
minster parliament . 

On  the  larger  plane,  how- 
ever, electoral  reform  Is  more 
doubtfUL  Mr  Blair  keeps  say- 
ing he  is  not  persuaded  of  its 
merits,  and  his  words  get.  tf 
anything,  more  negative  each 
rime  he  says  them.  They  need 
to  be  deciphered.  In  the  short 
ami  inng  term.  Let  me  have  a 
go.  For  his  stance  has  serious 
consequences. 

In  the  short  term,  it  fits  into 
a strategy  which  is  domi- 
nated, to  an  extent  that  even 
the  most  watchful  cynics  in 
the  electorate  still  might  not 
credit,  by  election-winning. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  possible  unpopularity  of 
PR  among  voters  who  want 
Labour  to  win,  and  every- 
thing to  do  with  a handful  of 
people  who  don’t  want 
Labour  to  win  too  well  and 
too  often.  Any  version  of  PR 
would  frighten  off  newspaper 
editors  and  proprietors,  who 
are  tvwwtng  round  to  grudging 
acquiescence  in  a Labour  vic- 


tory but  only  on  condition 
that  it  never  happens  again. 

Under  PR.  it  Is  improbable 
that  the  Conservative  Party 
would  ever  item  a majority 
government  For  Mr  Blair  to 
indicate  his  enthusiasm 
might  terrify  the  new-found 
friends  who.  as  Alastair 
Campbell  confirmed  in  yes- 
terday's Guardian,  have  been 
the  object  at  such  incessant 
stroking  with  a view  to  hav- 
ing them  withdraw  their  an- 
athemas as  the  campaign 
proceeds. 

In  the  longer  term,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  rlsk-flree.  It 
imperils  another  part  of  the 
strategy  — or  what  appears 
to  be  the  strategy.  As  against 
Blair’s  prevarications  on  PR. 
there  stands  his  unprece- 
dented pre-election  schmooz- 
ing with  the  enemy.  No 
leader  In  living  memory  has 
gone  in  for  joint  talks  with  a 
rival  party  about  the  major 
programme  of  his  coming  ad- 
ministration, but  that's  what 
Blair  has  approved  and 
pushed  with  the  Liberal 
Democrats  over  the  constitu- 
tion. A report  is  expected 
any  day  now. 

After  a difficult  beginning, 
these  three-month  discus- 
sions have  been  quite  fruitfhL 
By  the  account  of  both  sides,  a 
growing  seriousness  has  de- 
veloped between  politicians 
trying  to  map  out  bow  the 
rocks  of  ages  might  be  moved. 
They  haven’t  got  all  the 
answers,  and  the  report  win 
not  be  exactly  seminal.  But 
shoulders  have  rubbed 
together,  and  a shared  project 


exists.  The  Lib  Dems,  as  the 
true  believers,  have  been  well 
placed  to  Infbse  their  part- 
ners, who  (except  for  Robin 
Cook)  are  latecomers  to  the 
cause,  with  a sense  of  excite- 
ment. reminding  them  that  if 
the  Biair  years  are  to  repli- 
cate the  reforming  years  of 
Attlee,  the  constitution  Is  the 
only  ground  where  that  could 
possibly  happen. 

In  the  middle  of  th  is,  it  was 
reported  that  Blair  had  gone 
off  electoral  reform  com- 
pletely. If  that  were  true,  the 
Lib  Perns  would  have  to  pull 
oat  The  voting  system  is  inte- 
gral to  their  cause,  and  per- 
haps their  survival.  The 
report  wasn't  true.  Blair's 
prevarication  remains  care- 
fully In  place.  But  it  forces  at- 
tention on  to  the  question  of 
what  kind  of  politics  he  really 
stands  for:  the  issue  that  will 
long  outlast  the  election 
which  (with  the  Murdoch 


There’s  not  a jot  of 
insincerity 
in  Tony  Blair’s 
dream  of  himself 
as  the  man  who 
will  change 
the  system 


press  probably  splitting  its 
ticket)  he’s  about  to  win. 

Electoral  reform  produces 
coalition  government.  Differ- 
ent systems  produce  less  and 
more  proportional  outcomes. 
Nobody  Imows  which  system 
will  be  put  forward  In  the  ref- 
erendum Labour  is  commit- 
ted to.  The  so-called  Alterna- 
tive Vote,  the  least 
proportional,  may  be  the  least 
alarming,  but  it  would  also 
win  Labour  rewest  seats  in 
southern  England.  Nobody 
knows  for  sure  whether  Blair 
might  not  advocate  an  anti- 
reform vote  in  the  referen- 
dum he  promotes.  Though 


that  sounds  pretty  silly  now, 
in  government  the  statesman- 
ship of  the  status  quo  could 
plausibly  descend  upon  him. 
The  party,  also,  will  always 
be  a problem.  He  has  to  get 
reform  past  a lot  of  people 
whose  lives  could  well  be 
forcibly  sacrificed  to  it 
None  of  this,  however,  is  as 
significant  as  the  attitude 
that  will  lie  behind  the  deci- 
sion Mr  Blair  eventually 
makes.  It’s  an  attitude  we 
cant  yet  judge.  Though  it  will 
percolate  through  a great  deal 
he  does  in  government,  the 
evidence  about  it  Is  a basis 
only  for  agnosticism.  Is  he.  at 
bottom,  a pluralist?  Does  he 
really  believe  in  government 
by  consensus  and  compro- 
mise, between  political 
groups  who  each  have  some- 
thing to  say?  Or  Is  he  a tradi- 
tionalist who  believes  in  im- 
posing his  own  imperatives 
through  a disciplined  party, 
just  about  as  strongly  as  he 
may  believe,  in  the  end,  in  the 
rightful  power  of  central  gov- 
ernment to  sweep  aside  local 
and  regional  rivals? 

Unless  he  is  a pluralist,  he 
will  find  ways  of  ensuring  PR 
doesn't  happen.  Tm  not  sure 
the  omens  are  good.  Party  it- 
self is  a phenomenon  he  often 
seems  to  find  an  irritation. 
The  Liberal  Democrats  can  be 
enough  to  irritate  the  pants 
off  anyone.  There  are  times 
when  Blair  seems  to  pot  the 
Labour  Party  into  a similar 
category.  Part  of  his  success 
has  sprung  from  a total  rejec- 
tion of  the  sentiment  in  which 
every  previous  leader  has  lov- 
ingly clothed  it 
He  has.  1 know,  powerful 
belief  in  a centre-left  project 
encompassing  progressive 
people  from  all  over,  to  whom 
he  thinks  he  personally 
makes  a strong  appeal 
There’s  not  a jot  of  insincer- 
ity in  his  dream  of  himself  as 
the  man  who  will  change  the 
system.  But  does  he  recognise 
that  this  project  will  exact  a 
price?  Other  people  count, 
too.  New  Labour  equals  Old 
Politics?  The  test  is  electoral 
reform. 


Tomorrow,  Michael  Howard  is  expected  to  propose  curbs  on  the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 

Bruce  Houlder  pleads  against  the  increasing  politicisation  of  the  law’s  process 


The  jury’s  going  out 


WHAT  Is  the 
Home  Secre- 
tary up  to 
now?  Reports 
are  rife  that  he 
is  planning  a further  assault 
on  our  already  curtailed  free- 
doms: Who  has  he  been  listen- 
ing to?  Hie  accountants  per- 
haps; but  surely  not  the  cry  of 
the  parents  in  the  playground 
directly  concerned  with  the 
reality  of  drugs,  of  thugs  with 
knives,  of  burglars  and  luna- 
tics on  wheels  who  haunt  the 
neighbourhood. 

Are  these  parents  not  the 
people  Michael  Howard 
pledged  to  protect  with  in- 
flated talk  of  ever  tougher 
sentences  for  just  such 
crimes?  These  parents  should 
know  that  there  are  whispers 
that  "petty  offenders”  should 

be  punished  in  the  petty  ses- 
sions, where  the  powers  of 
punishment  are  severely 
limited. 

If  these  whispers  are  not 
Chinese,  we  have  rather  more 
to  worry  about.  The  right  of 
trial,  instituted  by  Henry  n 
even  for  crimes  that  are  now 
labelled  "petty",  is  under 
threat  That  right  places  in 
the  hands  of  the  very  people 
afflicted  fee  due  aflministra- 
tlcax  of  justice.  It  is  daily  ad- 
ministered impartially  by  ju- 
rors who  are  those  parents  in 
the  playground  and  an  the 
likely  victims  of  crime.  (It  is 
also  a crime  to  be  unjustly 
accused.)  Cost  is  no  argument 
to  be  allowed  to  stand  against 
the  fairness  of  such  a system. 

What  about  the  delays 
brought  about  by  Jury  trial? 
This  is  another  modern  myth. 


Many  magistrates'  courts  are 
grossly  overstretched.  Quite 
apart  from  the  risks  of  hur- 
ried justice,  the  delays  are 
often  much  worse  than  in  the 
Crown  Court.  If  you  do  not 
believe  this,  then  ask  at  the 
Inner  London  Crown  Court, 
where  delays  are  minimal. 

Theft  of  £2  — which  is  sup- 
posedly too  trivial  to  deserve 
a costly  jury  trial  — is  as 
serious  an  allegation  as  can 
be  made  against  an  honest 
man.  The  forgetful  parent  at 
the  supermarket  checkout, 
with  a screaming  child  at 


who  see  at  first  hand  the 
heartache  of  victims  and  the 
falsely  accused  will  tell  yon 
that  justice  is  more  than  just 
a feeling.  They  have  repeat- 
edly campaigned  against  the 
dilution  of  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury,  yet  once  again  the  cycle 
returns  to  where  it  was  three 
years  ago,  when  the  same 
Michael  Howard,  appearing 
to  recognise  the  arguments, 
backed  away  from  the 
proposals. 

How  can  these  serious  and 
fundamental  changes  be  ade- 
quately debated  amid  this 


to  over-rule  reason,  or  the 
majority  of  us,  who  do  not 
confuse  liberty  with  fiscal 
restraint.  Why  is  it  that  poli- 
ticians on  both  sides  claim  to 
recognise  this,  but  do  so  little 
to  curb  the  excesses  of  reac- 
tive politics? 

The  statistics  quoted  by  the 
Crown  Prosecution  Service 
point  to  a high  conviction 
rate  at  all  levels.  Jury  trial  Is 
no  friend  of  the  guilty.  It  is, 
however,  an  opportunity  for 
us  all  to  partake  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  The 
Crown  Court  system  is  not 


A juror  stands  between  the  oppressor  and  those  who  have 
Jittie  power.  A jury  gives  justice  to  the  wronged 


their  elbow,  should  pause  be- 
fore applauding  a proposal 
that  they  should  lose  their 
right  to  be  heard  before  a 
jury.  Hie  young  person  inno- 
cently walking  home  late  who 
is  caught  up  in  violence  of 
another's  making,  or  finds 
drugs  scattered  at  their  feet 
should  be  more  fearful  if  they 
can  no  longer  appeal  to  a jury. 

This  Is  no  criticism  of  the 
magistrates  who  might  other- 
wise try  the  case.  It  is  the 
security  of  knowing  that  his 
or  her  good  name  is  as  valued 
as  anyone  else’s  and  that  jus- 
tice is  befog  tried  by  12  ordi- 
nary men  and  women.  A Juror 
stands  between  the  oppressor 
and  those  who  have  little 
power.  A jury  gives  justice  to 
the  wronged  and  deliverance 
to  the  falsely  accused. 

Senior  judges  and  lawyers 


game  of  political  shuttlecock? 
The  debate  is  about  part  of 
our  ancient  and  unwritten 
constitution.  Not  only  is  jury 
trial  unanswerably  fair,  but 
it  is  immune  from  the  criti- 
cism that  an  unrepresenta- 
tive section  of  the  commu- 
nity is  judging  another.  This 
criticism  is,  perhaps,  part  of 
the  “institutionalised  lie", 
but  it  currently  holds  sway  In 
certain  opinion-forming  cir- 
cles. No  one  should  be  tried 
by  fbe  Daily  Mall  for  serious 
crimes.  They  should  be  tried 
on  real  evidence  before  a jury 
and  the  considered  verdict  of 
their  peers. 

1 cannot  believe  that  a 
truly  Informed  public  will 
tolerate  the  erosion  that  Mr 
Howard  seems  to  wish  to  try 
to  introduce  once  more.  Rhet- 
oric should  never  be  allowed 


only  coping,  but  is  delivering 
justice  dally  In  thousands  of 
cases  which  attract  no  public- 
ity at  all  — and  it  is  doing  it 
as  swiftly  as  is  consistent 
with  the  doing  of  right  to  both 
the  accuser  and  the  accused. 

The  Bar  and  the  judiciary 
have  been  at  the  forefront  of 
the  criticism  of  many  of  the 
recent  legislative  proposals. 
The  standard  of  debate  on 
these  questions  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally high,  particularly 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
should  be  message  enough  to 
us  all  that  collisions  of  this 
kind  signal  that  snmathiwg  is 
wrong  with  the  consultation 
that  proceeds  the  headlong 
rash  to  the  statute  book. 

The  Crime  (Sentences)  Bill 
actually  enjoins  judges  to  act 
unfairly  in  particular  cases. 
The  Police  Bill  attempted,  at 


one  stage,  a wholesale 
removal  of  judicial  oversight 
from  intrusive  police  meth- 
ods. The  general  sentencing 
debate  rockets  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another.  No  political 
party,  however  anxious  for 
power,  can  fell  to  recognise 
the  danger  in  this  legislative 
run-around. 

Every  interest  group,  and 
the  Bar  Council  is  one,  is 
expected  to  respond  to  an 
increasing  display  of  politi- 
cal machismo.  Careful  con- 
sultative responses  are  be- 
coming more  difficult  to 
achieve  within  increasingly 
tight  deadlines.  The  Bar. 
along  with  others,  has  to  ex- 
press its  views  through  the 
press  when  other  attempts  at 
persuasion  fail. 

It  is  not  an  ideal  situation 
and  not  one  that  makes  for  an 
Improving  system  of  crimi- 
nal justice.  Such  groups  are 
not  purely  self-interested 
bodies.  They  are  concerned 
to  get  things  right  in  a way 
that  owes  nothing  to  political 
advantage,  but*  everything  to 
a principled  belief  in  what  is 
right 

Of  course  there  Is  much  to 
be  done  to  deliver  justice  in  a 
complex  society,  when  one 
man’s  right  Is  another  man’s 
wrong.  We  cannot  afford  to 
be  complacent  My  plea,  how- 
ever, is  for  some  sanity  and 
greater  vigilance  before  an- 
other of  our  basic  freedoms  is 
destroyed  for  the  advantage 
of  political  expediency. 


Bruce  Houlder  QC  is  vice- 
chairman  of  Hie  Bar  Council's 
Public  Affaire  Committee 


Rock-a-bye 

baby  with  the 
perfect  genes 


George  Monbiot 


IS  DR  James  Watson  a 
Nazi?  In  an  interview  with 
the  Sunday  Telegraph,  the 
Nobel  Prize-winning  gene 
sleuth  and  author  or  The 
Double  Helix  suggested  that  iT 
the  gene  that  determines  sexu- 
ality could  be  found,  a woman 
should  be  able  to  choose 
whether  or  not  to  abort  a 
foetus  that  carried  it.  In  the 
Independent,  be  argued  that 
other  perceived  imperfections 
which  might  be  genetically  de- 
termined — such  as  dyslexia, 
shortness  or  poor  musical 
ability  — should  also  be  per- 
mitted to  inform  a woman’s 
choice. 

His  comments  were 
received  with  fury-  Dominic 
Lawson,  Sunday  Telegraph 
editor  and  something  of  an 
obsessive  in  this  area,  con- 
tended that  Watson  and  bis  ilk 
“have  become  too  big  for  their 
DNA”.  In  yesterday’s  Tele- 
graph, Katherine  CHanian  of 
Stamford  University  said  that 
abortions  of  the  sort  Watson 
endorsed  would  amount  to 
“eugenics. . . reminiscent  of 
the  1940s  in  Germany". 

At  first  sight  she’s  right. 
New  gene  technologies,  if  they 
develop  as  James  Watson  ex- 
pects, will  grant  us  the  power 
to  pursue  — and  much  more 
effectively  — Hitler's  aim  of 
eliminating  what  he  consid- 
ered to  be  undesirable  charac- 
teristics from  the  population. 
Thereafter,  however,  her  com- 
parison falls  flat. 

What  Hitler  — and  Plato  — 
advocated  whs  the  restriction 
of  personal  reproductive 
choice.  What  Watson  espouses 
is  precisely  the  opposite.  In- 
deed, the  liberal  philosopher 
Professor  Philip  Kitcher  has 
suggested  that  interfering  with 
parental  decisions  about 
which  foetuses  to  keep  and 
which  to  lose  would  amount  to 
“ centrally  directed  eugenics 
programmes"  comparable  to 
those  of  Nazi  Germany. 

Part  of  the  problem  with  the 
new  biotechnologies  is  that 
there  are  so  few  meaningful 
precedents  to  help  us  address 
the  choices  with  which  they 
confront  us.  Many  of  the  ques- 
tions they  raise  are  new  ones, 
and  we  come  unstuck  the  mo- 
ment we  try  to  match  them 
with  old  answers.  According 
to  my  dictionary,  eugenics 
means  "race  improvement  by 
judicious  mating". 

This  is  clearly  not  wbat 
James  Watson  is  talking 
about  Future  “race  Improve- 
ment” requires  no  shrieking 
Gestapo  officers  insisting  that 
we  choose  one  mate  over  an- 
other; instead,  some  geneti- 
cists propose,  existing  couples 
might  one  day  be  able  to 
choose  genes  for  their  off- 
spring much  as  they  choose 


their  furnishings  today.  Dr 
Watson  argues  that  the  termi- 
nation of  "genetically  defec- 
tive” foetuses  is  good  not  only 
for  parents,  but  also  for  the 
prospective  children-  Indeed, 
be  suggests  that  once  effective 
gene  testing  or  gene  manipula- 
tion become  available,  chil- 
dren born  with  genetic  defects 
might  sue  their  parents  for 
having  brought  them  into  the 
world.  People  choosing  to 
abort  and  start  again  would 
merely  be  seeking  the  best 
future  for  their  children, 
much  as  they  do  when  decid- 
ing to  send  them  to  public 
school  — an  option  which  the 
Telegraph  presumably  en- 
dorses. 

So  is  there  an  ethical  differ 
ence  between  choosing  your 
children’s  genes  and  choosing 
to  educate  them  privately? 
One  or  the  reasons  why  1 find 
the  new  genetics  so  terrifying 
is  that  I don't  believe  there  is. 
Assuming  — as  1 think  we  can 
— that  the  new  technologies 
are  likely  only  to  be  available 
to  the  few  who  can  afford 
them,  then,  like  public  school, 
they  will  confer  an  advantage 
on  some  at  the  expense  of 
others,  irrespective  of  merit 

Just  as  the  escape  hatch  of 
the  public  school  enables  the 
wealthiest  and  most  influen- 
tial people  in  the  country  to 
ignore  the  under-funding  of 
state  education,  future  genetic 
screening  or  gene  therapy 
could  allow  them  to  buy  their 
way  out  of  concern  for  the 
social  and  environmental  fac- 
tors which  contribute  to  poor 
health.  Indeed,  it's  not  hard  to 
imagine  a future  in  which 
only  the  rich  could  — through 
gene  technology  — escape 
from  the  genetic  effects  of  in- 
creasing exposure  to  such  pol- 
lutants as  pesticide  residues 
and  radioactive  waste. 

So  the  prospective  gene 
technologies  have  the  capacity 
to  petrify,  even  more  effec- 
tively than  public  school,  soci- 
ety's heritable  inequity.  But 
there  might  also  be  more  im- 
mediate effects.  The  moment 
at  which  something  can  be 
fixed  is  the  moment  at  which 
It  becomes  widely  perceived 
as  broken:  the  possibility  of 
eliminating  purportedly  gay 
foetuses  will  surely  contribute 
to  the  public  disparagement  of 
homosexuality. 

It  is  also  possible  to  picture 
a world  in  which  those  whose 
genomes  have  been  selected  or 
enhanced  could  feel  them- 
selves set  apart  from  those 
who  have  not  been  manipu- 
lated- With  some  justification, 
the  genetic  elect  could  claim 
that  they  did  not  share  a com- 
mon humanity  with  the  gen- 
etically unscreened,  and  the 
racism,  sexism  and  nlassism 
we  suffer  from  today  would 
find  a new,  and  potentially 
even  more  virulent  outlet 

The  dangers  with  which  Dr 
Watson's  genetic  choices  con- 
front us  emerge  not  from  the 
threat  of  a coercive  state,  but 
from  the  less  fashionable  bo- 
gey of  mass  consumerism. 
What  is  good  for  the  individ- 
ual may  be  disastrous  for  soci- 
ety. If  5 not  eugenics  — or  not 
as  we  know  it  — and  it's  not 
Nazism.  But  if  s still  wrong. 
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Roger  Tayler 

A light  in  the  darkness 


PROFESSOR  Roger 
Tayler,  who  has 
died  of  myeloma 
aged  67.  was  an  as- 
trophysicist who 
worked  with  Fred  Hoyle,  Her- 
mann Bondi  and  Sir  William 
McRae.  He  was  a pioneer  of 
plasma  confinement  theory 
during  early  British  research 
toward  controlled  nuclear  fu- 
sion. and  professor  of  astron- 
omy at  the  University  of  Sus- 
sex from  1967  until  his 
retirement  in  1995. 

Director  of  the  Astronomy 
Centre  at  Sussex  for  18  years 
and  renowned  for  the  bril- 
liance of  his  teaching,  Tayler 
continued  to  lecture  after  his 
retirement  and  was  still  pro- 
ducing examination  questions 
during  his  last  remission. 
Highly  intuitive  in  his  recog- 
nition of  mathematical  sensi- 
tivities in  complex  systems, 
his  work  — for  example,  that 
carried  out  with  Fred  Hoyle  in 
the  1960s  on  the  creation  of 
elements  during  the  evolution 
of  stars  — was  in  some  ways 
prophetic. 

Born  and  brought  up  In  Bir- 
mingham, he  graduated  from 
Cambridge  in  I960,  where  he 
shared  the  Mayhew  Prize  in 
mathematics.  He  went  on  to 
gain  his  doctorate  In  theoreti- 


cal astrophysics  under  Her- 
mann Bondi  As  a post-doctor- 
al fellow,  he  went  to  America 
to  work  at  Princeton  and  the 
California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology an  nuclear  fusion  and 

stellar  evolution.  He  returned 

to  Britain  cm  a three-year  Har- 
well fellowship  in  1955,  joining 
the  theoretical  physics  group 
which,  by  then,  was  hearw  by 
Brian  (now  Lord)  Flowers. 
These  were  exciting,  optimis- 
tic days.  It  seemed  that  the 
stars’  primary  fhsion  process 
could  be  reproduced  on  earth, 
to  provide  unlimited  energy. 
Theoretical  studies  erf  con- 
trolled nuclear  fusion  were 
being  thrust  forward. 

For  fusion  to  occur,  hydro- 
gen (or  deuterium;  would 
have  to  be  heated  to  stellar 
temperatures  and  then  held 
under  compression  as  a 
plasma  for  at  least  several 
seconds.  One  of  the  serious 
problems  perceived  at  this 
time,  and  still  a barrier,  is 

that  of  maintaining  plasma 

stability  for  this  length  of 
time.  Independently  of  work 
in  Russia  and  America,  Tayler 
developed  the  mathematical 
theory  of  containment  by 
means  of  a “stabilised  pinch” 
in  which  the  instabilities  of  a 
plasma,  carrying  and  being 


heated  by  a very  high  current, 
are  damped  by  a powerful  ax- 
ial magnptir 

Tayler's  work  pointed 
toward,  and  is  still  relevant  to 
the  magnetically  confined 
toroidal  systems  on  which 
hopes  of  controlled  fusion 
rest  However  in  1961.  when  a 
new  “open"  laboratory  at  Cul- 
ham  was  being  planned  to  ex- 


retuna to  Cambridge  and  theo- 
retical astrophysics,  this  timw 
with  Fred  Hoyle. 

In  the  early  1960s,  after  a 
long  and  vigorous  debate 
about  the  rival  “steady  state" 
and  “big  bang"  hypotheses  of 
the  evolution  of  the  universe 
and  the  accompanying  pro- 
duction of  the  elements  in 
stars,  the  "big  bang”  hypothe- 
sis was  gaining  the  upper 
hand.  By  1965  it  had  gained 
further  impetus  through  the 
discovery  of  a residual 
“ghostly  fingerprint"  In  the 


form  of  microwave  back- 
ground radiation. 

Just  before  this,  Fred  Hoyle 
and  Roger  Tayler  published  a 
paper  — now  recognised  as  a 
landmark — on  tire  cosmologi- 
cal importance  of  the  helium 

ahnndanw>  in  different  types 

of  stellar  object  Because  the 
extremely  hot  ftnd  early 
phase  of  a “big  bang"  is  brief 
only  helium  and  other  tight 


through  primordial  hydrogen 
fusion. 

Helium  abundance  is  there- 
fore an  indicator  of  the  pro- 
cess of  creation.  Like  others  at 
this  time,  Hoyle  and  Tayler 
calculated  the  theoretical 
abundance  of  helium  and 

found  fat  to  be  than  hail 

been  confirmed  by  observa- 
tion. On  publication,  Tayler 
pointed  out  that  the  discrep- 
ancy they  found  could  be  the 
result  erf  sensitivity  of  the  cal- 
culation to  esoteric  uncertain- 
ties, such  as  the  lifetime  of  the 


neutron  and  the  ahimdanne  of 
different  types  of  neutrinos. 

Over  the  past  three  decades 
Tayler’s  reservations  have 
turned  out  to  be  visionary. 
Neutrons  have  been  shown  to 
have  a much  shorter  mean 
lifetime  than  was  assumed 
and.  with  neutron  lifetime 
known,  the  observed  helium 
abundance  can  be  exploited  to 
Investigate  the  generation  and 
participation  of  neutrinos  — 
the  most  elusive  of  all  elemen- 
tary particles. 

Tayler  carried  his  wort:  for- 
ward to  the  formation  of 
heavier  elements  in  stars,  fo- 
cusing in  particular  on  the 
subtleties  that  surround  what 
is  known  as  the  “iron  peak”  — 
the  point  beyond  which  the 
creation  of  ever-beavier  ele- 
ments absorbs  rather  than 
releases  energy.  He  carried  on 
with  and  related  research 
after  1987,  when  he  was  in- 
vited by  Sir  WITH  am  “BUI” 
McRae  to  halp  establish  : 
Sussex  University  Astronomy 
Centre.  The  success  of  this 
centre,  originally  established 
at  Brighton  because  the 
Greenwich  observatory  was 
then  nearby  at  Herstmonceux 
but  whose  collaborative  net- 
work Is  now  worldwide,  has  in 
recent  years  been  a product  of 


pand  Harwell’s  fusion 
research.  Tayler  chose  to 


elements  can  be  formed 


The  success  of  the  Sussex  Astronomy 
Centre  has  been  a product  of  Tayler's 
scientific  and  administrative  skill 


Roger  Tayiar , . .intuitive 

Tayler's  artenHflc  and  admin. 
istrative  skffl- 

During  his  years  at  Sussex, 
Tayler  gained  worldwide 
respect  as  the  editor  of  . the 

Royal  Astronomical  Society 

(RAS)  monthly  bulletin.  He 

was  successively  secretary, 
treasurer  and  president  of  the 
RAJS  and.  as  a tireless  worker 
for  astronomy  and  astrophys- 
ics, was  awarded  the  OBE  in 
1990.  His  science  brought  him 
a fellowship  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety in  1996.  Tayler’s  skills  as  a 
teacher  have  emerged  to  the 
wider  world  in  a series  of 
books  which  have  become 
classics.  The  first  was  The 
Stars,  Their  Structure  and 
Evolution  (1970)  and  the  most 
recent,  written  during  remis- 
sion, were  The  Hidden  Uni- 
verse (1990)  and  The  Sun  as  a 
Star  (1996). 

His  wife  Moya  (Fry),  whom 
he  married  in  1955,  survives 

him. 


Anthony  Tucker 


Roper  John  Tayler,  astrophysi- 
cist. bom  October  25,  1929:  died 
January  23, 1997 


Brawny  presence . . . David  Waller  (right)  as  Sir  Toby  with  Robert  Lloyd  as  Sebastian 


David  Waller 


Easy  listening 


HE  forthright  tem- 
perament and  style  of 
David  Waller  — 
sturdy,  honest,  deep  of 
voice,  direct  of  manner  — 
placed  him  among  the  least 
pretentious  of  actors.  Great 
actors  do  not  put  us  at  our 
ease:  you  fear  for  what  they 
may  do  next  However  you 
feared  nothing  with  Waller, 
who  has  died  aged  76,  but 
welcomed  his  reassurance, 
anri  the  feeling  that  his  head 
was  screwed  on  in  an  era 
when  some  directors  had  lost 
theirs. 

Not  that  he  lacked  range  or 
an  ability  to  get  into  a charac- 
ter. With  that  brawny  pres- 
ence and  even  brawnier  delib- 
eration of  speech  — how  easy 
was  this  actor  to  listen  to  — 
the  audience  believed  every 
word  be  spoke. 

He  was  bom  at  Street  in 
Somerset  the  son  of  an  archi- 
tect turned  market  gardener 
and  educated  in  Yorkshire  by 
the  Quakers.  After  the  Em- 
bassy School.  Swiss  Cottage,  i 
he  worked  In  provincial  rep- 
ertory theatre,  interleaving 
rep  with  spells  at  the  Old  Vic. 

In  the  1960s  an  actor  of 
classical  leaning*  could  get  a 
living  from  the  classics  all  his 
life.  Apart  Cram  Bolingbroke, 
Clifford  and  Northumberland 
in  the  three  parts  of  Henry  VI, 
there  was  Cornwall  In  King 
Lear  and  Bamardine  in  Mea- 
sure For  Measure.  But  by  1963, 
during  Trevor  Nunn’s  first 
professional  production  at 
Coventry's  Belgrade  Theatre, 
the  director  was  surprised  to 
find  that  Waller  was  planning 
to  quit  acting  and  run  a travel 
agency. 

However  the  following  year  . 


he  made  one  of  his  wisest 
decisions  and  enlisted  with 
the  RSC.  He  had  already 
played  most  parts  before  they 
came  his  way  at  die  RSC, 
chiefly  at  the  Old  Vic.  But  the 
RSC  turned  him  into  an  im- 
portant company  actor,  one 
not  consumed  by  personal 
ambition  beyond  being  true 
to  his  author. 

The  enmpany  was  then  pre- 
senting the  Wars  Of  The  Roses 
sequence  at  Stratford  — 
surely  its  finest  hour.  Wal- 
ler's finest  hours  would 


How  easy  was  this 
actor  to  listen 
to — the  audience 
believed  every 
word  he  spoke 


nearly  always  be  in  second- 
ary rales  — clowns,  dukes, 
constables,  sergeants,  filars. 
He  had  an  easy  command  as 
the  earthiest  of  First  Grave- 
diggers in  Hamlet  — to  David 
Warner's  be-scarfed  student 
prince  — or  as  Dogberry  in 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  His 
Sir  Tunbelly  Clumsy  set  the 
house  roaring  In  The  Relapse 
and  he  knew  how  to  silence  it 
for  Kent  in  Erie  Porter’s  King 
Lear.  And  he  brought  Pete- 
Brook’s  high-flying,  trick- 
filled  and  gadget-ridden  1970 
A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 
down  to  earth  as  he  ga- 
lumphed about  as  Bottom. 
Waller  liked  all  his  charac- 
ters; he  was  at  ease  with 
them.  So  therefore  were  we. 


The  only  time  be  looked 
and  sounded  wrong  was  as  a 
pompous  American  senator 
in  a force.  Philip  Magdalany's 
Section  Nine  at  toe  Place  and 
Aldwych  in  1973.  He  seemed 
truly  at  home  that  year  in 
Harold  Pinter’s  duologue 
Landscape  at  the  Aldwych 
with  Peggy  Ashcraft  recalling 
a romantic  memory  of  long 
ago. 

Waller  could  turn  his  burly 
build  and  deliberative  speech 
patterns  to  nastiness  in  Jaco- 
bean tragedy,  and  made  his 
name  in  the  mid-1960s  with 
Trevor  Nunn's  revival  of 
Tourneur’s  The  Revenger's 
Tragedy.  His  oleaginous  and 
wriggling  Pandarus  for  John 
Barton’s  TroilusAnd  Cressida 
was  oOy  enough  to  set  beside 
Max  Adrian’s  1961  version  for 
Peter  Hall. 

Waller  thrived  in  roles 
which  could  be  belted  out  into 
the  darkness  of  a large, 
crowded  theatre,  though  belt 
is  toe  wrong  word  since  his 
powers  of  elocution  came  so 
naturally,  or  his  actor's  art 
made  ft  seem  so. 

His  career  and  his  talent 
remind  us  of  an  era  in  Brit- 
ish theatre  upon  whose  like- 
ness it  does  not  seem  we  shall 
look  again.  And  by  being  con- 
tent to  stick  to  his  guns  Wal- 
ler — a stalwart  Shakespear- 
ean if  ever  there  was  one  — 
became  a key  to  its 
prosperity. 

He  leaves  a wife,  Elizabeth 
Vemon. 


Erle  Shorter 


David  Waller,  actor,  bom  No- 
vember 27,  1920:  died  January 
23, 1997 


Vivien  Signy 


Sarajevo’s  lady  with  the  violet  eyes 


DURING  and  after  the 
second  world  war  Viv- 
ien Signy,  who  has  died 
aged  80,  cared  for  Yugoslav 
refugees  in  camps  in  Egypt, 
nursed  them  as  wounded  in 
Bari  hospital  and  worked  in  a 
Sarajevo  children’s  clinic  for 
the  first  two  years  of  that 
tragic  city’s  liberation  from 
the  Germans.  There  was  one 
clinic,  for  Muslims,  Serbs  and 


Croats  — and,  typically,  Viv- 
ien gently  but  firmly  per- 
suaded the  Muslim  nurse  to 
take  off  her  vefL  No  one 
nursed  back  to  health  by  the 
lady  with  the  violet  eyes  will 
ever  forget  her  beauty.  Nor 
will  anyone  who  dared  to  criti- 
cise Tito  and  bis  partisans 
forget  toe  blazing  conviction 
of  her  defence  of  socialism. 

Vivien  Signy  was  bom  in 


Hale,  Cheshire,  and  in  the 
mid-i930s  trained  as  a nurse  at 
Queen  Mary's  Hospital,  Car- 
s hai  ton,  before  becoming  a sis- 
ter at  St  Mary's,  London.  In 
1944  Dr  Eleanor  Singer  asked 
her  to  join  a Save  The  Chil- 
dren unit  she  was  putting 
together  to  work  initially  in 
Egypt  So  it  was  that  she  began 
her  three  year’s  work  with 
Yugoslavs  which  took  her 


across  the  Mediterranean  and 
eventually  Into  Bosnia. 

Back  in  Britain  she  married 
Gordon  Signy.  a distinguished 
haematologlst  and  captain  of 
the  1968  British  Olympic  fenc- 
ing team.  In  the  1950s  she 
became  a district  nurse,  and 
also  an  agony  aunt;  writing  as 
“Sister  Helen  Grove”,  she 
answered  thousands  of 
women's  health  queries. 


Her  strong  convictions 
about  right  and  wrong  came 
out  of  her  deep  humanity.  She 
remained  an  active  member  of 
the  Labour  Party  until  her 
death. 

She  is  survived  by  two  sons. 


Vivien  Signy,  nurse,  bom  Febru- 
ary 3. 1916,  <8ed  January  28, 1997 


Kenneth  Thimann 

To  the  root  of 
the  problem 


Kenneth  Thimann, 
who  has  died  aged  52, 
was  one  of  the 
world’s  leading  bota- 
nists, best  known  for  his 
work  in  isolating  and  describ- 
ing auxin,  the  hormone  that 
controls  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  plants.  He  was 
ai<v\  noted  for  his  work  on  the 
pigmentation  of  plants,  and 

on  their  ageing  process. 

’ Thimann  was  born  in  Kent, 
and  studied  chemistry  at  Im- 
perial College,  London.  After 
teaching  and  studying  in  Lon- 
don and  Austria,  he  moved  to 
the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  in  1930,  then  to 
Harvard  University  in  1935. 
He  returned  to  California  In 
1965  when  the  Thimann  Lab- 
oratories were  developed  at 
the  University  of  California  at 
Santa  Cruz. 

When  Thimann  started  his 
work,  it  had  been  known  far 
some  tone  that  the  growth  of 
plants  and  their  response  to 
light  and  gravity  was  con- 
trolled by  some  specific  sub- 
stance. Thimann,  both  alone 
and  with  various  colleagues, 
succeeded  in  isolating  this 
substance,  showing  that  it 
was  Involved  in  the  formation 
of  roots,  and  when  it  was 
applied  to  cut  stems,  the 
growth  of  buds  was  inhibited. 
Thus  it  was  made  clear  that 
auxin  is  both  a growth-pro- 
moting and  an  inhibiting  sub- 
stance, and  one  that  influ- 
ences the  entire  structure  of 
the  plant  Thimann  also  es- 
tablished that  certain  syn- 
thetic substances  may  also 
act  as  auxins. 

His  work  was  of  extreme 
importance  in  agriculture 
and  horticulture:  plant  cut- 
tings are  commonly  treated 
with  synthetic  auxins  to  form 
roots;  auxins  are  also  used  in 
grafting  and  spraying,  and,  in 
high  concentrations,  as 
weedkillers. 

Thimann  also  studied  the 
pigmentation  of  plants,  espe- 
cially the  red  and  purple 


Thimann: . .plant pioneer , 

colours  (the  anthocyanins^ 
and  in  his  later  years  became! 
interested  in  the  ageing  prof 
cess  in  leaves,  known  as  sea 
nescence:  he  established  that 
tiny  holes  in  leaves,  known  aq; 
stomata,  are  involved  in  this* 
process,  and  he  found  ways  of. 
delaying  it.  r 

He  wrote  many  books,  most 
notably  Phytohormones,  with. 
FW  Went  11937);  The  Life  Of-' 
Bacteria  (second  edition  1964); 1 
and  The  Natural  Plant  Hor-  ■ 
mones  (1972).  In  1982.  he 
received  the  prestigious  Bal- 
zan  Prize,  which  is  awarded  '• 
in  areas  of  science  not  cov-  ! 
ered  by  the  Nobel  prizes. 

A tall  and  charismatic  fig-  , 
ure.  Thimann  was  also  a : 
gifted  pianist,  and  a composer 
who  wrote  pieces  for  his  three 
daughters  and  grandchildren 
to  play.  His  wife,  Ann.  was 
also  a very  talented  musician 
and  artist 

He  loved  to  travel,  and  it 
was  an  achievement  to  iden- 
tify a country  that  he  had  not 
visited,  but  the  focus  of  his 
home  life  remained  the  fam- 
ily's holiday  farmhouse  in 
New  Hampshire. 


CwRa  Thimann 


Kenneth  Thimann.  botanist  bom 
August  5, 1904;  died  January  15, 
1997 


Neville  Crump 


Neville  crump,  who 
has  died  aged  86,  was 
one  of  steeplechasing’s 
greatest  trainers,  winning  the 
Grand  National  three  times  as 
well  as  most  other  important 
events  in  the  National  Hunt 
calendar. 

He  was  bom  in  Beckenham. 
Kent  but  it  was  at  Middle- 
ham.  North  Yorkshire,  where 
he  gained  his  fame.  Except  for 
wartime  service  in  the  Middle 
East  he  stayed  there  until  his 
retirement  In  1989. 

His  first  Grand  National 
winner  was  Sheila’s  Cottage 
in  1948.  followed  by  Teal  (1952) 
and  Merryman  n (I960).  He 
rated  Merryman  Has  the  best, 
and  toe  horse  nearly  pulled  off 
another  victory  In  the  great 
race  the  following  year  when, 
after  being  kicked  at  the  start, 
he  finished  runner-up  to  Nico- 
laus Silver. 

As  well  as  the  Grand 
National  winners,  his  other 
notable  successes  were  five 
Scottish  Nationals,  two  Welsh 


Birthdays 


Michael  Buerk,  broadcaster, 
51;  James  Breton,  television 
archivist  73;  Helen  Gurley 
Brown,  author  and  magazine 
editor,  75:  Phyllis  Calvert, 
actress,  82;  Sinead  Cusack, 
actress,  49;  Len  Deighton, 
novelist  68;  Milos  Forman, 
film  director,  65;  Pru  Leith, 
restaurateur,  food  writer,  57; 
Yoko  Ono  Lennon,  concep- 
tual artist  and  singer,  64; 
Toni  Morrison,  American 
novelist  66;  Jack  Palance, 
actor.  77:  Lord  Swrqj  Paul, 
entrepreneur,  chairman,  Ca- 
paro  Group.  66:  Bobby  Rob- 
son, former  England  football 
manager,  64;  Greta  Scaccbi, 
actress,  37;  Cybill  Shepherd, 
actress,  47;  Ned  Sherris, 
broadcaster,  66;  John  Tra- 
volta. actor,  43. 


Nationals,  three  Whitbread 
Gold  Cups,  one  Hennessy  Gold 
Cup  and  a Mackeson  Gold 
Cup. 

Gerry  Scott  a former  jockey 
and  now  a Jockey  Club 
starter,  said,  “Everyone  knew 
Crump  had-  a temper.  He 
would  blow  out  of  toe  sky  one 
minute  then  everything  was 
forgotten,  with  no  malice.  His 
loyalty  to  his  staff  knew  no 
bounds.  He  was  a one-off. 
There  will  never  be  another.’’ 

After  his  retirement  “The 
Captain”  as  he  was  known, 
passed  the  first  few  years  in 
charge  of  the  Middleham  gal- 
lops. His  wife.  Brownie,  died  a 
few  years  ago  and  Crump 
never  ftilly  got  over  her  death. 
He  spent  his  last  months  in  a 
nursing  home  near  Catterick 
visited  by  his  many  friends. 


Kan  Ofivar 


Neville  Crump,  racehorse 
trainer,  bom  December  27, 1910; 
died  January  18, 1967 


Death  Notices 


EONS*.  WBBam  Edward  CSC  JP.  died 
paacsMhr  on  February  ’3th  aged  85  year*, 
bear  husband  of  Muriel  and  fovfnfl  (affisrol 
Judith.  Katharine  and  the  lata  Geoffrey. 
Funeral  service  at  Waeley  Methodist 
Church.  Mah  Wycombe.  Bucks  on  February 
2Bth  at  Uxlpm.  followed  by  cremation  at 
3-DOpm  at  the  Chi  I tame  crematorium. 
Amemham,  Bucks.  No  Rowers,  but  dona. 
than  to  Harwood  House  Nursing  Home. 
Comforts  Fuul.  c lo  Stuart  Price  Funeral 
Sendee.  13  HHJ  Avenue.  AmareftBn.  Bucks 
HP6  58D. 

WATSON.  Kay,  on  the  IWi  February  iw7 
90  yeans.  Service  to  take  place  on. 
February  at  EatUhampaaed 
man  ai  2pm.  All  enqufriM 
David  Greedy  Funeral  Directors,  tau  01344 
77SM1. 


in  Memoriam  - 

BOUmCE,  Norm  Ann,  1916-19BB-  Remem- 
bered with  love  on  your.  Wrthdey.  a won- 
dertul  mother  and  grandmother. 

HBBk  Jack,  died  Febroery  18m  1993. 
Remembered  with  love. 

■To  piece  yoar  aonouneemenitelephona 
0171  713  4037  or  MX  ffITI  713  4E 29  between 
Bam  end  3pm  Moo-Frl. 


Jackdaw 


Smudgers 

TERENCE  Donovan  and 
David  Bailey  each  bought  a 
Rolls-Royce.  Bailey  took 
great  pride  in  this  emblem  of 
his  success.  Donovan  prag- 
matically moved  into  his.  “He 
must  have  been  between 
flats.”  remembers  David 
Puttn am.  “because  for  a 
while  he  lived  out  of  the  back 
of  the  Rolls.  He  kept  his  shirts 
in  the  boot  and  freshened 
them  up  at  the  laundry”. . . 

Says  Sanda  Boler,  editor  of 
Brides.  “There  was  an  ex- 
traordinary narrative  qual- 
ity in  his  pictures.  He  said 
that  was  because  they  had 
everything,  including  the 
twelfth  Polish  cavalry,  in 


them,  only  you  didn’t  actu- 
ally see  any  of  It  in  toe  fin- 
ished photograph.” 

Although  working  with 
Donovan  was  always  a won- 
derful adventure,  the  unpre- 
dictability had  Brigid  Keenan 

weeping  with  stress.  Once 
during  a shoot  in  Paris.  Dono- 
van refused  to  continue  un- 
less she  produced  copies  of  all 
Churchill’s  wartime 
speeches.  "You  forgave  him,” 
she  says,  “because  he  was  so 
funny  and  the  pictures  were 
brilliant". . . 

He  published  a hook  of  his 
photography  called,  in  true 
Terry  style.  Women  Thraaoo 

the  Eyes  of  a Smudger,  and 
opened  a hardware  store  In 
Chelsea  called  The  Merchant 
Chandler  which  later  burnt 
down.  He  also  bought  a restau- 
rant called  Hie  Trencherman  ■ 
with  Terence  Stamp.  ‘I  don’t 
think  he  took  that  seriously,” 
says  Puttnam.  “Once  a man 
came  up  to  him  in  toe  street 
and  complained  that  he’d  got 
food  poisoning  there.  Terry 
just  said  ‘Did  you  pay  your 
bill?’  ”... 

Donovan  loved  the  fact  that 
his  daughter  spoke  with  her 
mother's  well-modulated  ac- 


cent rather  than  his  barely  al- 
tered cockney  vowels.  "Cast 
me  £20,000  a year  to  get  Daisy 
that  accent" ...  His  mother 
had  died  by  the  time  he  mar- 
ried Diana,  but  every  Sunday 
he  visited  his  aunts  Doll  and 
Lil  in  the  East  End.  It  fielded 
him  that  Doll  and  Lil  covered 
up  the  new  carpet  he  had  laid 
in  their  house  with  their  old 
carpet  because  ft  still  had 
years  oflife  in  it. 

Lisa  Armstrong  and  Vogue 
say  a belated  goodbye  to  that 
lovely  man  Donovan. 

Tabula  duobus 

BARED  hedgehog ...  is  an 
unfairly  maligned  dish.  At  its 
best — as  the  Romans  and 
later  toe  Romanies  recog- 
nised— the  hedgehog  hie  a 
savour  which  happily  unites 
thegaminessof  wild  rabbit 
with  the  sweetness  of  suck- 
ling pig.  Sadlj’  the  one  at  Lu- 
cullus  was  a disappointment 
The  quality  of  tiie  meat  was 
indisputable , But,  oh  dear, 

the  chef  had  gone  overboard 
with  toe  garum  I fish  sauce]. 

infinitely  more  satisfying 
was  the  chestnut-fattened 
dormouse,  roasted  and 


coated  in  an  unctuous  sauce 
of  honey  and  poppy  seeds. 
The  restaurant  breeds  its 
own  mice  in  special  mud  con- 
tainers, feeding  them 
through  boles  too  small  to  let 
them  escape.  Let's  hope  the 
practice  catches  on,  because 
the  intense  flavour— hare  is 
the  closest  I can  think  of — Is 
well  worth  the  effort  in- 
volved. My  companion  spoke 
very  highly  ofhls  fillet  of 
young  fig-fed  sow.  Its  diet,  he 
said,  had  perfumed  toe 
tender  flesh  to  an  “unimagin- 
ably divine”  degree,  though 
he  found  toe  cream  sauce  in 
which  it  was  drenched  just  a 
little  too  rich.  Tills,  it  must  be 
said,  is  a common  drawback 
in  late  Roman  cuisine.  Diet- 
ing was  nothigh  on  their  list 
of  priorities. 

Giles  Pripp  (aka  novelist 
James  Delingpole)  does  a Uttle 
light  eating  out — for  the 
relaunched'Rnob  magazine. 


Resurrection 

LEAVE  he  did,  though,  going 
off  to  war  for  King  and 
Country  in  a Thames  Valley 
downpour  that  turned  his 
straw  boater  into  a soggy 


ruin-  Stanley  Spencer  signed 
up  with  the  Royal  Army  Med- 
ical Corps,  serving.  . .from 
1916-1918  in  the  highlands  of 
Macedonia,  where  British 
and  French  troops  were  fit- 
fully attempting  to  push  back 
toe  Bulgarian  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  occupiers. 

As  a hospital  orderly  in 
Bristol  he  pared  dead  skin 
away  from  mutilated  survi- 
vors of  the  slaughter  pits  of 
Handers,  and  kept  the  tea 
urns  filled.  In  Macedonia,  he 
wandered  around  hilltops 
strewn  with  tortoise  shells 
bleached  white  by  mortar 
fire  and  with  letters  dropped 
by  Bulgarian  soldiers  in  pan- 
icky retreat  He  was  a long 
way  from  Cookham. 

But  his  response  to  the 
apparently  pointless  sav- 
agery was  not,  like  that  of 
most  of  toe  generation  of  1914, 
fury  bom  of  reflection.  He 
made  sure  to  nurse  his  com- 
posure by  omnivorous  read- 
ing—Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Blake,  Keats — and  when  he 
could,  heated  debates  on 
painting  and  music.  Mainly 
though,  he  kept  sane  by  keep- 
ing busy,  plunging  energeti- 
cally into  the  routine  work  of 


toe  Medical  Corps,  swabbing 
floors,  hauling  the  wounded 
to  dressing  stations  on  mule 
stretchers,  decorating  the 
sign  for  toe  sergeants’  latrine 
with  painted  flowers.  It  was  a 
vision  of  God  revealed  in 
Augustine’s  confessions  that 
most  comforted  and  inspired 
Spencer,  not  the  deity  who.  to 

so  many  outraged  minds,  bad 
gone  conspicuously  AWOL 
from  toe  trenches,  but  God  as 
eager  beaver. . . It  was  this 


Vogne:  salute  to  a snapper 


image  of  the  Almighty  as 
both  non-stop  busybody  and 
tent  of  repose  that  Spencer 
eventually  transferred  to  his 
war  paintings,  to  my  mind 
the  most  powerful  art  to 
emerge  from  the  carnage  of 
toe  Great  War. 

Simon  Schama  writes  about 
Pam  Gems  's  play  on  the  life  Qf 
artist  Stanley  Spencer  tn  the 
New  Yorker. 

Star  Lores 

1.  WHEN  Jabba’s  emissary 
Greedo  catches  up  with  Han 
and  attempts  to  kin  him  for 
failing  to  repay  toe  lardy  gang- 
ster his  money,  Solo  shoots 
his  way  out  However,  he  ends 
up  spending  most  of  the  rest  of 
toe  trilogy  trying  to  avoid  var- 
ious space-bailiffs.  Debt- 
denial/ deferral  syndrome: 
the  popular  self-delusion  that 
if  you  stuff  bills  in  shoe  boxes 
and  delay  instalments  on  your 
consumer  electronic  equip- 
ment (that  stuff  that  somehow 
seemed  vital  at  the  time), 
you'll  not  only  fail  to  be  sub- 
ject to  interest  but  your  ow- 
ings  will  also  miraculously 
evaporate  if  you  ignore  them 
with  enough  conviction. 


6.  On  first  sight  Luke  is  unim- 
pressed by  the  MUlenium  Fal- 
con. Han  launches  into  an  ex- 
planation of  tbe  fact  that  she’s ' 
“the  fastest  ship  in  the  gal-  . . 
axy"  due  to  his  own  special 
modifications.  Special  Edi- 
tion snobbery:  the  need  not 
only  to  have  toe  in-toing.  but  a 
uniquely  tailored  or  otherwise 
exclusive  version  to  boot. 

9.  Artoo  takes  his  time  locat- 
ing the  password  that  locks 
down  the  Death  Star’s  trash 
compactor,  leaving  our  heroes 
inches  away  from  being  flat- 
tened- Code  overload  fatigue: 
the  all-abracadabra’d-out  fad- 
ing that  your  lifestyle  requires 
you  to  commit  far  too  many 
PIN.  phone  and  account  num- 
bers to  memory. 

Generation  X-tbtng  In  The 
Face  cakes  Me  Star  Wars  tril- 
ogy as  a basis  for  lining  life  as 
toe  know  it  on  this  planet. 

You  can  E-mail  us  at 
jadcdato@guardianco.uk.: 
fax  01 71-713 4366:  write  Jack- 
daw. The  Guardian,  119  Far- 
ringdon  Road.  London  EC  JR 
3ER. 


Edited  by  Vanessa  Harlows 
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George  yields  on  rate  fight 


Notebook 


Inflation  target 
(may  yet  be  met’ 


BANK  of  England 
Governor  Eddie 
George  last  night 
conceded  victory 
to  Chancellor  Kex^ 
rkh  riarlcc  over  hig  hftwriliwg 
cf  the  economy  by  giving  up 
qis  prolonged  fight  to  secure  a 
me  in  interest  rates  to  com- 
bat inflationary  pressures. 

In  a significant  boost  to 
Cabinet  morale  in  the  run-up 
o the  general  election,  Mr 
leorge  told  MPsthat  the  Gov- 
■mment  may  meet  its  infla- 
ian  target  even  if  the  Bank's 
all  for  a squeeze  on  mone- 
tary policy  Is  ignored. 

Mr  Clarke  was  not  there  to 


hear  the  Governor  concede 

that  the  speed  of  sterling’s  ap- 
preciation made  it  “not  incon- 
ceivable” that  core  inflation 
would  fall  from  its  present 
rate  of  3.1  per  cent  to  Z5  per 
cent  or  less  within  three 
months,  but  the  sweetness  of 
his  personal-  vindication  wfH 
not  be  diminished. 

Mr  George  played  down  the 
scale  of  the  disagreement 
with  Mr  Clarke,  but  the  row 
between  the  two  — the  Chan- 
cellor has  resisted  successive 
Bank  recommendations  for  a 
quarter-point  rise  in  the  base 
rate  since  November  — has 
posed  questions  about  the 
Government's  credibility. 

The  haw  been 

accused  of  resisting  higher  in. 


terest  rates  for  fear  of  halting 
< economic  growth  and  so  dam- 
aging fragile  Tory  hopes  in 
1 the  forthcoming  election. 

Mr  George,  giving  evidence 
to  the  Commons  Treasury 
Committee  following  the  pub- 
I lication  of  the  Bank's  latest 
quarterly  inflation  report  last 
week,  said:  "It  is  not  incon- 
ceivable that  by  the  end  cf 
this  Parliament  it  [inflation] 
could  be  per  cent  depend- 
ing on  the  exchange  rate.” 

But  Mr  George,  flanked  by 
the  deputy  governor,  Howard 
Davies,  and  the  Bazik's  execu- 
tive director,  Mervyn  King, 


The  case  than: 

The  Bank  was  fairly 
confident  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  present  evidence  that 
interest  rates  would  need  to 
rise,  certain iy  by  (L5  points  in 
the  next  few  months’ 

— minutes  of  the  Governor 
and  Chancellor's  December 
meeting 


W'  M ft 


made  it  dear  that  neither  he 
nor  the  Chancellor  had  pre- 
dicted sterling’s  rapid 
strengthening.  Sterling  rose 
more  than  a pfennig  yester- 
day to  2.7455  German  marks. 

Mr  George  rejected  the  alle- 
gation put  to  him  by  the  com- 
mittee that  he  had  been 
“stomped  all  over”  by  the 
Chancellor.  He  repeatedly 
hanged  his  fist  as  he  ex- 
plained the  softening  cf  the 
Bank’s  . stance  on  inflation 
since  December. 

He  was  called  on  at  least 
four  times  to  clarify  how  a 
warning  in  December  that 
failure  to  raise  base  rates 
from  6 per  cent  to  &2S  per 
cent  then  would  necessitate  a 
half-point  rise  in  January  or 
February  had  now  been ; 
abandoned. 

He  said:  “Since  we  said  that 
the  exchange  rate  has  got 
stronger  and  the  acceleration 
we  saw  in  domestic  demand 
has  for  the  time  being  become 
a little  less  certain.” 

Despite  the  “public  dis- 


agreement" which  he  ac- 
knowledged had  existed  with 
the  Chancellor,  Mr  George 
was  distinctly  cool  about  the 
Labour  Party's  proposal  to 
create  a monetary  policy  com- 
mittee at  the  Bank,  regarded 
by  some  as  a step  on  the  way 
to  autonomy  from  the 
Government 

He  said:  “The  attraction  of 
the  proposal  is  to  give  us  bet- 
ter analysis  than  we  already 
have,  but  I find  it  very  hard  to 
believe  that  our  analysis 
could  be  improved." 

But  he  added:  “Stability  Is 
my  holy  graiL  Separating  the 


The  case  now: 

'Since  we  said  that,  the 
exchange  rate  has  got 
stronger  and  the  acceleration 
we  saw  in  domestic  demand 
has  for  the  time  being 
become  a tittle  less  certain’ — 
the  Governor  in  evidence 
yesterday  to  the  Commons 
Treasury  Committee 


political  from  the  technical 
implementation  of  interest 
rates  would  contribute 
towards  monetary  stability.” 

Mr  George  dismissed  specu- 
lation that  the  Bank’s  Interest 
rate  warnings  had  been  an  at- 
tempt to  spike  shadow  Chan- 
cellor Gordon  Brown’s  guns 
in  advance  of  the  election. 

He  told  MPs:  “You  really  do 
not  understand  the  way  that 
the  Bank  works  if  you  think 
that.  If  we  tried  to  manipulate 
In  that  way  we  would  get  into 
the  most  awful  sort  of  twist" 

And  he  stressed  that  al- 
though the  UK’s  current  infla- 
tion. rate  was  historically  low, 
Britain's  credibility  and 
economic  prosperity  required 
strict  adherence  to  the  target. 

Once  the  target  was 
reached  he  would  like  to  see 
inflation  brought  even  lower, 
heading  towards  the  levels 
reached  in  key  competitor 
nations  like  Germany  — 
where  inflation  rose  last 
month  to  a 15-month  high  of 
L9  per  cent 


Governor’s  snub 
to  strong  sterling 


Winchester:  the  copper 
coup  that  never  was 


Paul  Murphy 


WINCHESTER  Com- 
modities. the  metals 
broker  at  the  centre 
of  the  Sumitomo  copper 
ara Tidal,  was  planning  a 
new,  hugely  profitable 
trading  strategy  which 
would  have  dwarfed  earlier 
trading  coups  just  as  the 
London  Metal  Exchange 
was  trying  to  bring  the  cop- 
per market  under  control, 
according  to  documents  ob- 
tained by  the  Guardian.  . 

Between  September  and 
October  .1993,  Winchester 
and  Yasuo  Hfanumalra,  Su- 
mitomo’S former  star 
trader  who  yesterday 
pleaded  guilty  to  fraud  and 
forgery  charges,  planned  to 
earn  nearly  $114  million 
(£70.4  million>throngh 
complex  option  trades. 

According  to  the  docu- 
ments, a string  of  20  deals 
was  planned  to  begin  on 
September  9, 1993.  the  day 
after  the  LME  made  special  i 
moves  to  stem  suspected 
manipulation  of  the  copper 
market.  The  new  transac-  ! 
tion  was  never  carried  out. 

On  September  8.  the  LME 
had  been  forced  into  a tech- 
nical action  ordering  that 
the  gap  betweeen  the  cash 
price  for  copper  and  the 
price  for  delivery  three 
months  hence,  the  so-called 
“backwardation,”  be 
restricted  to  S5  per  tonne. 

Its  hand  had  been  forced 
by  an  earlier  trade  between 
Winchester  and  Sumitomo, 
code-named  “Radr,”  which 
is  believed  to  be  the  largest 
deal  ever  carried  out  in  the 
metals  market.  Radr 
caused  huge  volatility  in 
the  price  of  copper  during 
the  summer  of  1993  and  led 
to  Winchester  being  Inves- 
tigated by  City  regulators. 

The  Radr  trade  led  to 
Winchester’s  “clearing  bro- 
ker”, French-owned  metals 
trader  Credit  Lyonnais 
Rouse,  apologising  to  the 
LME  and  making  a “volun- 


Guilty  plea:  Bx-Sumttomo  trader  Yasuo  Hamanaka,  who  yesterday  admitted  forgery  and 
fraud  charges  In  a Tokyo  court,  faces  a 15-year  prison  sentence  photograph:  sankbshwbun 


Extract  from  the  fax  to 
Yasuo  Hamanaka  from 
Credit  Lyonnais  Rouse 

tary  contribtion”  of 
£100,000  to  the  LME*S  costs. 

The  LME’s  move  to  stem 
the  backwardation  led  to  a 
sharp  foil  in  the  price  of 
copper  as  soon  as  the  $5 
Halit  was  announced.  The 
new  transaction  being 
planned  by  Winchester  and 
Hamanaka  — running 
under  the  code-names 
“Amod”  and  “Magm”  — 
took  account  of  the  $5  limit 
and  was  structured  so  they 
would  benefit  from  the 
LME’s  actions. 

The  day  before  the  LME 
acted  (on  September  7),  Roy 
Leighton,  chairman  of 
Ronse,  wrote  to  Hamanaka, 
warning  him  that  LME 
chief  executive.  David 
King,  was  “very  con- 
cerned” about  Sumitomo's 
positions  in  the  copper 
market 

Citing  an  LME  board 
meeting  to  be  held  the  next 
day,  Mr  Leighton  wrote  of 
Mr  King:  “He  has  asked  ns 
to  point  out  that  he  is  par- 
ticularly concerned  in  the 
light  of  recent  (Securities 
and  Investments  Board) 
regulations  requiring  each 
of  the  London  Exchanges  to 
ensure  an  orderly  market 
without  “corners”  or  "ma- 


Dear  Mr  Hamanaka 
We  had  a visit  from  Mr  David 
King  Oils  afternoon  who  was 
very  concerned  about 
Sumitomo ’s  intentions  for 
the  September  copper 
positions. . . The  [London 
Metal}  Exchange  has 
received  a significant 
number  of  complaints  about 
the  position  in  the  copper 
market  which  have  been 
copied  to  the  Securities  and 
Investment  Board.  He  has 
asked  us  to  point  out  that  he 
is  particularly  concerned  In 
the  tight  of  recent  SIB 
regulations  requiring  each  of 
the  London  Exchanges  to 
ensure  an  orderly  market 
without 'comers' or 
‘manipulation’  which,  if 
proven,  could  result  in 
criminal  prosections. 

...his  comments  to  the 
board  [of  the  LME ] are  on  a 
‘no  names’  basis . . . 

Yours  sincerely 
R.S.  Leighton 
chairman 

Credit  Lyonnais  Rouse  Ltd 


nipulatlon”  which,  if 
proven,  could  result  in 
criminal  proceedings.” 

Mr  King  was  said  to  have 
requested  information  on 
Sumitomo’s  trading  plans 
“on  a *no  names’  basis”  to 
present  to  the  board  meet- 
ing. The  letter  was  copied 
to  Winchester  Commod- 
ities, with  which  Rouse  had 
a profit-sharing  agreement 
at  the  time. 

Mr  King  last  night  came 
under  renewed  fire  for  his 
handling  of  the  copper  cri- 
sis on  BBC  Panorama,  with 
one  leading  US  regulator 
claiming  the  British  official 
“pooh-poohed”  the  Ameri- 
can’s concerns  18  months 
ago  and  “made  it  appear  as 
if  I didn’t  know  what  I was 
talking  about.” 

Mr  King  was  unavailable 
for  comment. 


Edited  by 
MarkMifner 

Economics  may  be  the 

dismal  science  but  it  is 
not  an  exact  one.  So  too 
much  should  not  be  read  into 
the  comments  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  tbe  Bank  of  England, 
Eddie  George,  to  the  Trea- 
sury select  committee  yes- 
terday about  the  current 
monetary  policy  settings. 

True,  Mr  George  was  rein- 
ing back  on  the  urgency  of 
higher  interest  rates  because 
of  the  impact  of  the  strength 
of  sterling.  He  even  acknowl- 
edged that  the  strong  pound 
could  mean  the  Government 
would  meet  Its  inflation  tar- 
get at  tbe  end  of  the  present 
parliament,  whenever  that 
happens  to  be. 

But  it  was  not  so  much  the 
nuances  of  raising  rates  by  a 
quarter  of  one  percentage 
point  here,  or  a half  point 
there,  this  month  or  that,  in 
the  face  of  the  inexactitudes 
of  economic  forecasting  that 
provided  the  most  interest- 
ing aspect  of  Mr  George’s 
comments. 

That  accolade  must  go  to 
his  remarks  about  the 
strength  of  the  pound  In  rela- 
tion to  the  possibility  of  Brit- 
ain signing  up  for  monetary 
union.  Sterling  is  at  DM2.74. 
Mr  George  said  he  would  be 
“surprised”  if  Britain  were 
to  join  at  anything  like  that 
leveL 

Setting  aside  the  Gover- 
nor’s views  on  EMU,  where 
he  is  always  careful  to  try  to 
set  out  the  balance  of  risk 
and  reward,  it  is  clear  Mr 
George  believes  that  ster- 
ling’s strength  — up  16  per 
cent  on  the  trade  weighted 
index  in  six  months  — is 
either  unsustainable,  unwel- 
come or  (most  likely)  both. 


Home  truths 


THOSE  who  are  looking 
for  the  next  break- 
through in  boardroom 
standards  should  not  expect 
fireworks  from  Sir  Ronnie 

Hampel,  the  IC1  chairman 
who  is  now  beginning  to  sift 
the  contributions  towards 
his  re-design  of  corporate 
governance. 

But  while  radicalism 
might  run  into  resistance, 
there  are  increasing  indica- 
tions that  more  than  a 
refinement  of  boardroom 
codes  would  be  widely 
acceptable. 

Take  tbe  launch  of  the 

Tommorrow’s  Company  in- 
vestment fund  which  trades 
on  the  idea  that  well-be- 
haved companies  provide 
better  shareholder  returns. 
Look,  too,  at  the  recent  find- 
ing that  two-thirds  of  inves- 
tors take  governance  into  ac- 
count when  buying  shares. 

One  of  the  most  important 
areas  of  governance  which 
deserves  attention  but  has, 
so  far,  received  little  Is  train- 
ing. There  should  be  greater 
support  for  short  courses 


which  give  new  directors  an 
idea  of  the  demands  of 
quoted  company  boardrooms 
and  which  might  encourage 
companies  to  recruit  more 
widely. 

More  emphasis,  too, 
should  be  placed  on  Individ- 
ual directors  assessing  their 
own  performances  and 
boards  on  evaluating  their 
own  effectiveness. 

Nor  should  directors  be 
the  only  ones  in  the  gover- 
nance spotlight.  Investors 
should  face  questions  about 
their  voting  criteria,  their 
accountability  and  their  role 
in  maintaining  the  stan- 
dards and  performance  of 
industry. 

But  If  British  business 
wants  to  wrest  the  corporate 
governance  debate  away 
from  the  headline  grabbing 
issue  of  rewards  for  top  exec- 
utives, it  will  have  to  act 
soon  to  diffuse  the  timebomb 
which  Is  being  created  by  an 
over-generous  number  of 
handsome,  long-term  incen- 
tive plans.  Corporate  gover- 
nance, like  charity,  begins  at 
home. 


EMU  blues 

MANY  of  the  European 
Union's  governments 
are  seeking,  with 
varying  degrees  of  despera- 
tion, the  policy  mix  which 
will  allow  them  to  meet  all 
the  Maastricht  treaty  crite- 
ria; the  keys  to  monetary 
union. 

Most  would  feel  happier  if 
they  could  look  for  rather 
more  rapid  economic  growth 
which,  by  increasing  tax  rev- 
enues and  cutting  unemploy- 
ment benefit  payments, 
would  do  much  to  help  make 
their  budgetary  arithmetic 
look  healthier. 

Ireland's  policy  dilemma 
is  rather  different  Growth  it 
has.  in  plenty  — about  7 per 
cent  a year  over  the  last 
three  years.  It  is  expected  to 
turn  in  a government  deficit 
of  about  1.5  per  cent  of  GDP 
this  year,  half  the  Maas- 
tricht maximum  — though  it 
is  likely  to  miss  the  strict 
debt  to  GDP  ratio. 

The  snag  is  that  the  punt  is 
roaring  ahead  against  other 
exchange  rate  mechanism 
currencies.  ERM  mark  two 
was  supposed  to  be  so  flexi- 
ble in  structure  that  there 
was  little  chance  any 
country  would  ever  bump  up 
against  the  15  per  cent  fluc- 
tuation bands  introduced  in 
1993.  The  Irish  punt  how- 
ever, is  now  some  11  per  cent 
above  its  central  rate  against 
the  French  franc. 

One  solution  would  be  to 
cut  interest  rates  reducing 
the  attractions  of  Irish  bonds 
which  yield  6.23  per  cent 
against  a 10-year  bund  yield 
of  5.5  per  cent  and  easing  the 
upward  pressure  on  the  Irish 
currency.  That  is  hardly  the 
policy  response  suggested 
either  by  7 per  cent  growth 
or  the  possibility  that  the 
general  election  is  not  too  far 
away,  however. 

Nor  would  a revaluation  of 
the  punt  necessarily  sit  that 
easily  with  the  government- 
drive  to  ensure  Ireland  is 
among  the  first  wave  of 
countries  signing  up  for  the 
single  currency. 

A tricky  problem  and  one 
that  several  other  EU  states 
would  dearly  love  to  share. 


Granada’s  Westbury  hotels 
sell  to  Chelsfield  for  £90m 


Celia  Weston 
Industrial  Correspondent 


SCOTTISH  Power  is 
being  investigated  by 
Ofgas,  the  gas  indus- 
try regulator,  follow- 
ing allegations  that  It  is  dis- 
criminating against  poorer 
customers  who  want  to. 
switch  gas  supplier,  It 

emerged  last  night 
Tbe  multi-utility,  me  of  14 
companies  competing  for  an 
early  share  of  the  domestic 
market,  has  been  accused -of 
making  it  difficult  fear  custom- 
ers with  pre-payment  meters 
to  switch  from  British  Gas, 
while  providing  simple  proce- 
dures for  direct-debit  custom- 
ers. Ofgas  is  also  investigat- 
ing prices  charged  by  Scottish 
Power  to  pre-payment  meter 
customers. 

A recent  survey  by  the  stat- 
utory customer  watchdog;  the 
Gas  Consumers  Council, 
found  that  low  Income  cus- 
tomers with  pre-payment  me- 
ters are  changed  14  to  38  per 
cent  more  for  the  gas  they  use 
than  direct-debit  consumers. 

An  Ofgas  spokesman  said 
the  regulator  would  be  col- 
lecting information  from': 


Scottish  Power  and  taking' up 
the  points  of  the  complaint  be- 
fore deciding  on  any  action. 
He  could  give  no  estimate  on 
bow  long  the  Investigation 
would  take. 

Possible  sanctions  against 
Scottish  Power  include  puni- 
tive  fines  or,  in  an  extreme 
case,  the  revocation  of  its 
licence  to  compete  in  the  do- 
mestiegasmarket 

This  latest  complaint 
against  Scottish  Power,  val- 
ued at  £4.2  billion  and  with 
interests  in  water,  electricity, 
and  telecoms  as  well  as  gas, 
will  be  an  embarrassment  for 
the  company  as  it  seeks  in  the 
coming  weeks  to  gain  a foot- 
hold in  tbe  domestic  gas  sup- 
ply market 

Consumer  groups  have 
repeatedly  warned  that  some 
gas  supply  companies  compet- 
ing with  British  Gas  will  seek 
to  flout  their  licence  condi- 
tions which  require  than  not 
to.  “cherry-pick"  well-off  and 
direct  debit  customers. 

Administration  costs  are 
higher  for  those  who  use  pre- 
payment meters,  most  of 
whom  have  low  incomes  or 
have  previously  been  in  debt 

Independent  gas  supply 
companies  estimate  that  pre- 


payment meter  customers 
may  need  to  stay  with  one 
supplier  for  up  to  . five  years 
before  that  supplier  would  see 

any  profit 

The  allegations  against  Scot- 
tish Power  come  as  the  second 
phase  of  competition  in  the  18 
million  strong  domestic  gas 
supply  market  gets  underway, 
t bringing  in  500, 000  customers 
in  Dorset  and  the  former 
county  of  Avon  from  last  week 
and,  from  March,  another 
900,000  in  Sussex  and  Kent 

An  estimated  75,000  custom- 
ers in  the  four  areas  have  al- 
ready indicated  that  they 
wish  to  switch  from  British 
Gas.  The  supply  companies 
have  estimated  that  in  Avon 
and  Dorset  13,500  customers 
will  have  switched,  with  tbe 
rest  coming  from  Kent  and 
Sussex. 

Although  the  gas  supply 
competition  trials  have  been 
dogged  by  controversy,  with 
the  first  competition  trial  in 
the  South-west  highlighting 
problems  about  hard-sell  and 
doorstep  marketing  tech- 
niques. around  18  per  cent  of 
British  Gas  customers  moved 
to  new  suppliers.  Including  12 
per  cent  of  consumers  an  pre- 
payment meters. 


Centrica  loses  £450m 
in  Sid’s  ‘mixed 
fortunes’  share-split 


Tony  Hay 


THE  1.7  million  “Sids” 
who  swapped  their 
British  Gas  shares  for 

holdings  in  two  de-merged 
companies  suffered  mixed 
fortunes  yesterday  as  trad- 
ing started  on  the  stock 
market  in  the  newly-split 
shares. 

Shares  in  BG  Pic,  which 
owns  the  gas  pipeline  net- 
work and  exploration  oper- 
ations, rose  4p  to  174,/=p, 
giving  a market  value  of 
£7.7  billion. 

Bat  shares  in  Centrica, 
file  trading  arm  which  in- 
cludes domestic  supply,  fell 
10p  to  65>Ap,  knocking 
£450  million  off  the  compa- 
ny’s valne  to  £2.89  billion 
as  56  million  shares 

riiangwi  hanilt 

Dealers  reported  heavy 


selling  of  Centrica  by  US  in- 
vestors — which  they 
blamed  on  “tax  reasons” 
and  a series  of  negative  bro- 
ker comments  — and  noted 
that  of  an  Imminent 
takeover  had  receded. 

Some  brokers  had  ad- 
vised clients  to  switch  out 
of  Centrica  and  into  BG,  ar- 
guing that  the  latter  was 
worth  about  220p  a share, 
while  Centrica  faced  the 
loss  of  its  monopoly  in  the 
supply  of  gas  to  households 
next  year  with  the  opening 
of  the  entire  UK  gas  market 
to  competition. 

Trials  of  the  open  market 
for  natural  gas  in  the 
South-west  of  England, 
which  started  last  April, 
have  so  far  seen  some 
20  per  cent  of  customers  de- 
sert to  rivals. 

Tess  Kershaw,  a spokes- 
woman for  Centrica,  said 


the  company  would  not  be 
paying  a dividend  until  it 
was  in  a “substantially  bet- 
ter position  than  it  is  at  the 
moment”. 

Investors,  who  will  get 
one  Centrica  share  for  each 
British  Gas  share  held,  may 
not  receive  their  share  cer- 
tificates until  the  end  of  the 
month,  but  were  free  to 
trade  their  shares  from  yes- 
terday. On  Friday  they  saw 
their  old  British  Gas  shares 
end  their  stock  market  life 
at  24 7 Vi  p. 


Dominic  Waish 

GRANADA  is  today  ex- 
pected to  unveil  the  next 
stage  of  its  asset  disposal  pro- 
gramme with  the  sale  of  the 
Westbury  hotels  in  London 
and  New  York  to  Chelsfield, 
the  property  group,  for  about 
£90  million. 

The  deal,  which  is  likely  to 
be  fallowed  next  week  by  the 
sale  of  the  Welcome  Break 
motorway  services  business 
for  more  than  £400  million, 
comes  just  over  a year  since 
Granada  swallowed  the  Forte 
hotel  and  catering  empire  and 
promised  to  recoup  some  of 
its  £3A  billion  layout  by  sell- 
ing assets. 

The  pace  of  the  disposals 
has  prompted  suggestions  in 
the  City  that  Gerry  Robinson. 
Granada's  chairman,  had  bit- 
ten off  more  than  he  could 
chew.  However,  the  price 
realised  on  the  two  West- 
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burys  — £15  million  above 
Porte’s  defence  valuation  — 
will  be  used  by  Mr  Robinson 
as  farther  justification  of  the 
sales  process. 

So  far,  the  leisure  combine 
has  sold  three  other  hotels 
that  formed  part  of  Forte's  Ex- 
clusive portfolio  — the  Hyde 
Park  in  London,  the  George  V 
in  Paris  and  the  Sandy  Lane 
in  Barbados  — realising  a 
total  of  £228  million,  com- 
pared to  a book  value  of  £188.8 
million. 

A spokeswoman  for  Gra- 
nada declined  to  comment, 
but  a company  Insider  told 
the  Guardian:  “The  exchange 
of  contracts  was  signed  over 
the  weekend,  and  completion 
is  expected  at  the  end  of 
March.” 

For  Chelsfield  boss  Elliott 
Bernerd  the  acquisition  of  the 
Westburys  is  intended  to  com- 
plement the  exclusive  Went- 
worth golf  and  country  club 
in  Surrey. 
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T obacco  state  tips 
scales  on  victims’ 
medical  claims 


Lisa  Buckingham 


THE  beleaguered 

tobacco  industry  yes- 
terday scored  an  un- 
expected victory 
when  a West  Virginia  judge 
ruled  that  a state  authority 
could  not  take  action  on  be- 
half of  smoking  victims  to 
recover  their  medical  costs. 

The  rejection  of  the  case 
could  have  a major  impact 
on  the  US  tobacco  industry's 

attempts  to  avoid  a multi- 
billion  dollar  settlement  for 
those  who  claim  to  have 
been  fatally  injured  by 
smoking. 

Similar  lawsuits,  to  recover 
state  Medicaid  insurance 
costs  for  individuals’  treat- 
ments, have  been  launched  in 
20  other  states. 

British  American  Tobacco, 
which  recently  raised  the 
idea  of  contributing  to  a once- 
for-all  settlement  of  outstand- 
ing smokers'  claims,  said  yes- 
terday's decision  meant  that 
state  authorities  could  not 
take  legal  action  on  behalf  of 
individuals  claiming  to  have 
been  damaged  by  smoking 
“We  are  delighted  wfth 
today’s  decision,  which  repre- 
sents a significant  victory  for 
the  tobacco  industry  and 
cripples  the  ability  of  the 
state  to  continue  Its  lawsuit 
"It  may  provide  the  basis 
for  the  dismissal  of  similar 


| claims  In  other  states  where 
I attorneys  general  have  died 
lawsuits”  said  David  Ber- 
nick,  lawyer  for  BAT’S  Ameri- 
can cigarette  company. 

I Brown  & Williamson. 

The  court  decision,  which 
is  likely  to  be  appealed,  comes 
shortly  after  BAT’S  riiirf  ex- 
ecutive. Martin  Broughton, 
revealed  he  would  be  pre- ; 
I pared  to  contemplate  a 
“global”  settlement  of  the 
tobacco  lawsuits. 

■ Rather  like  other  industry-  i 
wide  legal  settlements,  no- , 
j tably  the  Soperfund  — a col- 
laboration of  insurance  and 
energy  groups  attempting  to 
pay  for  the  “clean  up"  costs  of 
US  pollution  — the  tobacco 
i industry  could  contemplate 
an  out-of-court  settlement 
with  sufferers,  Mr  Broughton 
appeared  to  suggest 

He  is  also  understood  to 
have  hinted  at  a compromise 
that  would  halt  plans  to  shift 
the  regulation  of  tobacco  to 
the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. 

But  a BAT  spokesman  said 
last  night  that  it  was  “very, 
very  early  days”  to  talk  about 
the  idea  of  any  industry 
settlement,  even  though  legal 
action  costs  tobacco  groups  in 
the  US  more  than  $500  million 
every  year,  and  Mr  Brough- 
ton has  made  it  dear  that  he 
will  not  allow  this  to  continue 
indefinitely. 

It  is  understood,  too.  that 


Mr  Broughton  would  only  ac- 
cept a deal  that  would  guaran- 
tee watertight  immunity 
against  prosecution  and  that 
would  involve  US  legislation 
with  bipartisan  support. 
Legal  actions  have  been 
brought  against  tobacco  com- 
panies for  more  than  40  years, 
miminBtfwg  in  last  year’s 
$750,000  Carter  award. 

The  state  of  West  Virginia 
has  yet  to  announce  whether 
It  will  appeal  against  the  judg- 
ment although  BAT  said  the 
ruling  was  "persuasive”  and 
the  claimant’s  case  had  been 
dismissed  “sweepingly”. 

Shares  in  BAT  failed  to  res- 
pond to  the  judgment  and  a 
public  holiday  meant  Ameri- 
can investors  could  not  signal 
their  reaction  through  the 
share  price  of  major  US  to- 
bacco groups,  such  as  Philip 
Morris  and  ILJ.  Reynolds. 

The  spokesman  for  BAT  — 
which  is  understood  stxQ  to  be 
contemplating  a de-merger  of 
its  insurance  business  to  pro- 
tect shareholder  value  — said 
analysts  were  focusing  on  the 
remaining  19  'state  law- 
suits. 

But  lawyer  Beraick  said: 
“We  believed  this  case,  as 
well  as  other  Medicaid  reim- 
bursement cases,  was  not  sup- 
ported by  the  law.”  The  Judge 
bad  decided  that  if  the  state 
wanted  to  take  action  It  would 
have  to  have  legislative 

harking 


Telecom  trade 
deal  prompts 
share  price  dip 


Crane 


***** 


Nicholas  Bannister 
Technology  Editor 


SHARES  in  international 
telecom  companies  fal- 
tered yesterday  as  mar- 
kets reacted  to  the  weekend 
deregulation  deal  thrashed 
out  by  the  World  Trade 
Organisation  in  Geneva. 

The  markets  are  concerned 
about  the  short-term  effect  on 
profits  of  the  expected  accel- 
eration of  the  move  towards 
lower  international  call 
charges. 

News  of  the  pact  knocked  a 
few  pence  off  the  shares  of 
both  British  Telecom  and 
Cable  & Wireless,  though 
both  companies  welcomed  the 
agreement,  which  removes 
many  of  the  trade  barriers 
preventing  foreign  carriers 
owning  and  operating  net- 
works in  other  countries. 

BT  and  AT&T,  the  leading 
American  telecom  group, 
have  recently  announced  cuts 
in  international  charges  and 
yesterday  C&W's  Mercury 
Communications  said  it  was 
cutting  the  cost  of  calls  to  25 
international  destinations. 

Charlene  Barshefcky,  the 
US  trade  representative  at  the 
Geneva  talks,  forecast  that  in- 
ternational call  charges  could 
fall  by  up  to  80  per  cent  as  a 
result  of  the  deal. 

However,  the  negotiators 
say  that  any  short-term  prob- 
lems will  be  more  than  offset 


I by  the  medium-  and  long-term 
growth  opportunities  that 
will  arise  from  liberalisation 
. of  national  telecom  markets. 

Science  and  technology 
minister  Ian  Taylor  says  the 
deal  w31  not  only  open  up 
opportunities  overseas  for  UK 
telecom  groups  but  also  pro- 
vide new  business  for  UK 
equipment  manufacturers. 

More  than  60  countries,  ac- 
counting for  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  the  annual  $600  billion 
global  telecom  market,  have 
agreed  to  speed  up  market 
deregulation. 

However,  there  are  some 
unresolved  issues.  A number 
ofco untries,  including  Japan, 
Canada  and  Mexico,  have  in- 
sisted on  retaining  controls 
over  foreign  ownership  of 
their  telecom  companies, 
while  the  US  is  reserving  the 
right  to  choose  which 
countries  can  deliver  satellite 
broadcast  services  to  Ameri- 
can customers. 

A spokesman  for  European 
Union  trade  commissioner 
Sir  Leon  Brittan  said:  "This 
deal,  along  with  the  informa- 
tion technology  agreement 
[currently  under  negotiation] . 
will  provide  a pretty  powerful 
cocktail  for  economic  growth. 
We  also  hope  it  will  inject  mo- 
mentum Into  separate  talks 
on  liberalising  financial 
services." 

The  agreement  still  has  to 
be  ratified  by  the  relevant 
national  governments. 


bosses 
jib  at 
EC  test 
ruling 


Price  of  entry . . . Capital's  Mayfair  casino.  Crockfords,  subject  of  London’s  ‘unwelcome’  offer 
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London  spins  £1 81  m Capital  casino  bid 
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Thousands  of  jobs  in 
the  British  crane  indus- 
try could  be  jeopardised 
by  an  EC  directive  which 
requires  all  crane  operators 
to  pass  a new  form  of  testing. 

Employers  claim  they  will 
face  costs  of  £16  million  for 
training  and  testing  older  em- 
ployees whose  experience, 
they  argue,  should  make 
them  exempt 

Crane  industry  bosses,  em- 
ploying around  12.000  opera- 
tors. are  seeking  extra  time 
from  tbe  Department  of 
Transport  to  meet  criteria  for 
the  implementation  of  EC 
rules  set  for  enforcement 
from  next  January. 

They  claim  mobile  cranes 
are  among  tbe  safest  vehicles 
on  the  road  and  operators  do 
not  need  the  equivalent  of  a 
heavy  goods  vehicle  licence. 

Martin  Ains cough,  chair- 
man of  the  Construction 
Plant  Hire  Association’s 
crane  interest  group  and  head 
of  one  of  the  largest  compa- 
nies. said  a failure  to  extend 
the  transition  period  would 
mean  "thousands  of  cranes 
sitting  idle  in  depots  all 
across  the  country”. 

He  said:  "Drivers,  many 
with  20  years’  experience, 
will  no  longer  be  qualified  to 

operate  them. 

‘Imagine  the  ramifications 
that  will  have  for  tbe  con- 
struction industry,  let  alone 
the  petrochemical  industry, 
dockyards  and  all  those  other 
sectors  using  cranes  on  a 
daily  basis.” 

Julian  Rychlik,  the  associa- 
tion’s director,  said  all 
drivers  of  mobile  cranes  were 
already  “thoroughly  trained 
and  road  tested”  before  being 
allowed  to  work. 

For  the  past  few  years  new 
entrants  had  undergone 
stricter  training,  including 
passing  an  LGV  test  for  heavy 
goods  vehicles. 

The  Department  of  Trans- 
port said  the  new  directive 
was  in  the  interests  of  road 
safety.  “People  can  drive  a 
crane  of  up  to  100  tonnes  on  a 
car  licence  at  the  moment,” 
said  a spokesman. 


News  in  brief 


Wellington  makes 
swoop  for  Premium 


THE  consolidation  within  the  Lloyd’s  of  London  insurance 
market  gathered  pace  yesterday  with  the  announcement  of  the 
£35  million  acquisition  by  Wellington  Underwriting  of  Pre- 
mium Underwriting. 

Both  companies  manage  investment  capital  in  the  Lloyd’s 
market 

Tbe  combined  company  will  be  one  of  the  biggest  groups 
operating  at  Lloyd’s,  which  has  seen  a spate  of  mergers  and 
takeovers  among  Its  members  firms  since  last  year’s  restruc- 
turing ensured  the  market’s  survival,  and  will  manage 
£600  million  worth  of  underwriting  capacity. 

Premium  shareholders  will  receive  125  Wellington  shares 
and  £25.20p  in  cash  for  every  100  ordinary  shares.  Holders  of 
every  100  premium  convertible  shares  trill  get  118  new  Welling- 
ton shares  plus  £23.80p  in  cash  — Pauline  Springett 


Wickes  ends  Blaiki  venture 

W1CKES,  the  troubled  DIY  group,  is  pulling  out  of  a South  African 
joint  venture  as  part  of  its  strategy  to  refocus  on  its  British 
operations. 

The  group  Is  struggling  to  recover  after  accounting  irregular- 
ities in  its  buying  department  prompted  an  investigation  by  tbe 
Serious  Fraud  Office. 

It  said  its  partner.  Federated  Blaiki,  would  repay  in  foil  £330,000 
worth  of  convertible  deferred-loan  stock  at  its  nominal  value. 

Tbe  venture,  which  began  in  1994,  runs  six  stores  in  Johannes- 
burg and  Pretoria.  Federated  said  it  would  integrate  the  stores 
into  its  own  operations. — Reuter 


LONDON  Clubs  Interna- 
tional, Britain’s  fourth- 
biggest  casino  operator, 
yesterday  launched  a 
£181  million  bid  for  Capital 
Corporation,  which  owns 
Crockfords  and  the  Colony 
dub  in  Mayfair,  London. 

Capital,  which  last  month 
turned  down  an  informal  ap- 
proach from  London  dubs 
shortly  after  issuing  a profits 
warning,  immediately 
rejected  the  bid,  which  It  de- 


scribed as  "unwelcome”.  Lon- 
don Clubs,  which  already 
owns  the  Rtiz  and  Les  Ambas- 
sadeurs  casinos  In  London, 
would  control  almost  half  of 
the  capital  city's  21  casino 
licenses  if  it  wins  control  of 
Capital. 

The  bid  comes  at  a time 
when  the  British  casino  in- 
dustry Is  poised  for  its  biggest 
ever  shake-up,  folio  wing  last 
year’s  decision  by  the  Home 
Office  to  allow  casinos  in  an 
additional  20  towns  and 
cities. 

At  the  same  time,  alcohol 


licenses  for  casinos  win  be  ex- 
tended. advertising  restric- 
tions on  the  industry  will  be 
relaxed,  and  limits  on  the 
number  of  slot  machines 
allowed  are  to  be  raised. 

City  analysts  say  that  the 
changes  will  provide  a mas- 
sive boost  to  the  prefits  of  the 
British  casino  operators. 

Tendon  Clubs,  which  last 
month  unveiled  plans  to  in- 
vest $50  million  (£31  million) 
in  a Las  Vegas  hotel  and  ca- 
sino development,  said  the 
two  businesses  would  make 
excellent  commercial  sense, 


adding  that  it  Was  offering 
Capital  shareholders  a "gen- 
erous” price. 

Chief  executive  Alan  Goo- 
denough  said  that  the  en- 
larged group  would  enjoy  a 
number  of  benefits,  including 
improved  controls,  reduced 
central  overheads  and,  above 
all,  would  be  in  a better  posi- 
tion to  take  advantage  of  op- 
portunities on  the  world 
stage. 

He  added:  “The  nature  of 
the  businesses  operated  by 
both  companies  will  ensure 
that  they  are  integrated  effi- 


ciently and  with  minimal  dis- 
ruption. The  combined  entity 
wffl  be  well-positioned  to  de- 
velop in  a way  that  Capital 
Corporation  as  a stand-alone 
company  cannot” 

But  Alan  Hearn.  Capital's 
chief  executive,  responded: 
“This  bid  Is  wholly  unwel- 
come and  totally  foils  to  rec- 
ognise the  value  of  Capital 
Corporation.” 

Shares  of  London  Clubs  fell 
7p  to  378p  on  the  news,  valu- 
ing its  bid  for  Capital  at 
177V4p  a share.  Capital’s 
shares  rose  I5p  to  186p. 
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Allied  moves  to  make  pile  from 
stepping  on  its  smaller  rivals 


Outlook/City  is  not 
impressed  by  carpet 
company’s  plans  for 
domination,  reports 

Paulme  Springett 


ALLIED  Carpets  yester- 
day unveiled  its  first  set 
of  results  since  last 
summer’s  flotation  and  de- 
clared war  on  the  indepen- 
dent retailers  who  dominate 
this  specialist  market 
The  independents  have 
about  52  per  cent  of  the  mar- 
ket against  Allied’s  14  per 
cent  share,  up  from  12  per 
cent  a year  ago. 

Ray  Nethercott,  Allied’s 
managing  director,  reckons 
that  by  the  year  2000  his  com- 
pany’s slice  of  the  market  will 
have  risen  to  one  quarter, 
while  the  independents  will 
have  been  squeezed  down  to 
25  per  cent 

Allied  hopes  to  achieve  this 
through  an  ambitious  pro- 
gramme of  store  openings,  fu- 
elled by  a continued  growth 
in  consumer  demand. 

But  even  if  demand  does 
grow.  Allied  still  has  to  lnre 
consumers  away  from  local 
independent  carpet  shops, 
many  of  which  have  built  up 
reputations  for  service  which 
the  bigger  operators  have  his- 
torically struggled  to  match. 

The  UK  carpet  market  is 
worth  about  £1.9  billion  and 
the  independents  clearly  have 
no  intention  of  letting  go 


, without  a fight  Much  to  Mr  1 
Nethercotfs  obvious  annoy- 
1 ance.  they  are  slashing  prices  ! 
and.  as  he  put  it  “giving  j 
more  and  more  away”. 

I Mr  Nethercott  blamed  this 
trend  on  the  independents' 
tear  that  tbe  boom  in  carpet 
sales  would  prove  shortlived. 
He  said  tbe  market  had  grown  I 
by  6 per  cent  during  the 
second  half  of  1996,  fuelled  by 
improved  consumer  confi- 
dence. 

“We  believe  the  current 
growth  rate  Is  sustainable. 
People  are  less  fearful  of 
being  made  redundant”  he 
said. 

He  acknowledged  that  the 
improved  housing  market 
had  also  been  a factor,  be- 
cause some  people  were  deco- 
rating their  homes  before  put- 
ting them  up  for  sale,  but  he 
believes  it  would  take  about  i 
18  mouths  for  house  sales  to  , 
really  affect  the  sale  of 
carpets.  \ 

Again,  he  may  be  right  but 
it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  inde- 1 
pendents  should  soften  their 
aggressive  price-cutting  strat- 
egy simply  to  make  Allied’s 
life  easier.  j 

As  for  as  the  results  went 
Allied  succeeded  in  deliver- 
ing its  main  pre- flotation 
promises  — both  market 
share  and  pre-tax  profits  rose. 

The  store  openings  are  also 
gathering  pace,  with  14  new 
Allied  shops  in  the  past  six 
months,  phis  two  new  Carpet- 
lands.  which  are  aimed  at  the  , 
lower  end  of  the  market  The  ! 
group  now  has  221  stores  and  I 
20  more  are  planned  this  year.  1 


By  the  year  2000  the  group 
hopes  to  have  400  stores  — 300 
Allied  and  100  Carpetland. 

Allied  has  also  made  a de- 
liberate decision  to  refocus  fts 
advertising  strategy.  Couch 
potatoes  may  have  already 
noticed  a decline  in  television 
advertising,  which  has  been 
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reduced  by  25  per  cent.  In- 
stead, the  company  has  de- 
cided to  try  to  convert  more  of 
its  browsers  into  actual  cus- 
tomers with  the  lure  of  pro- 
motional offers.  The  latest 
deal  is  a five  year.  Interest 
free  credit  offer. 

Mr  Nethercott  says  it  is 
high  time  the  company  began 
exploiting  the  feet  that  most 
carpet  buyers  visit  an  Allied 
store  to  see  what  is  around 
before  they  make  their  pur- 
chase. 

The  improved  sales  figures 
suggest  this  strategy  is  pay- 
ing off.  Like-for-like  sales  are 
up  13  per  cent,  twice  the  rate 
of  market  growth. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  gross 
profit  margin  has  dipped 
slightly  to  15.6  per  cent  from 
17-6  per  cent  last  year,  and  the 
operating  profit  margin  has 
remained  unchanged  at 
6.5  per  cent 

The  City  was  distinctly  un- 
impressed, and  wfll  dearly 
take  some  convincing  that 
the  new  approach  to  adver- 
tising is  adding  anything 
tangible. 

It  does  not  help  Allied’s 
cause  that  it  came  to  the  mar- 
ket with  a somewhat 
chequered  past  and  while 
people's  memories  may  be 
short  they  are  not  that  fleet- 
ing. 

The  company  was  formed 
from  two  struggling  busi- 
nesses — Carpetland,  the 
management  buyout  from 
Lowndes  Queensway,  and 
Allied  Carpets,  which  was 
bought  cheaply  from  Asda  in 
1993. 


Fare  wars 
plump  air 
pockets  in 
American’s 
bid  to  woo 
back  flyers 
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Mark  Tran  in  New  York 


Stagecoach  faces  fine  for  cancelled  trains 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


BBC  calls  in  Media 


TOE  BBC  is  to  outsource  its  financial  management  and  business 
systems  in  a 10-year  contract  that  will  be  worth  up  to  £50  million  a 
year. 

From  next  month,  the  systems  will  be  run  by  a company  called 
Media  Accounting  Services,  a joint  venture  between  accountants 
Coopers  & Lybrand  and  the  information  technology  company 
EDS, 

The  contract  will  Initially  involve  tbe  transfer  of  existing  BBC 

financial  systems  and  around  90  related  IT  support  staff  to  Media 
Accounting.  Following  a review  later  this  year,  finance  staff  are 
expected  to  be  transferred  in  1998- 

The  BBC  said  the  move  was  aimed  at  streamlining  its  finance 
and  business  systems  and  to  make  substantial  savings  which 
could  be  ploughed  back  into  programmes  and  services  for  licence 
players.  — Pauline  Springett 


STAGECOACH,  the  op- 
erator of  the  Sooth 
West  Trains  franchise 
for  the  past  year,  faces  the 
first  fine  imposed  on  a pri- 
vatised rail  company  after 
cancelling  hundreds  of 
trains,  the  Government 
confirmed  last  night 
Transport  minister  John 
Watts  said  the  rail  fran- 
chise director,  John 
O’Brien,  would  decide  if  a 
fine  was  necessary,  adding 
that  the  money  would  prob- 
ably be  taken  ont  of  SWT’s 
subsidy  for  foiling  to  meet 
performance  targets. 

SWT  is  suffering  from  a 


management  decision  last 
month  which  led  to  70 
drivers  taking  voluntary 
redundancy,  leaving  parts 
of  SWT’s  network  nncov- 
! ered.  Mr  Watts  described 
the  decision  as  inept 
Since  mid-January  the 
company  has  cancelled 
trains  without  notice.  Yes- 
terday it  Introduced  an 
emergency  timetable  which 
will  mean  the  cancellation 
of  280  trains  a week  until 
further  notice.  SWT  nor- 
mally operates  1,500  trains 
a day. 

Mr  O'Brien's  office  yes- 
I terday  confirmed  that  Sta- 
; ge coach  could  be  fined. 
However,  no  final  decision 
would  be  made  until  it  had 
analysed  SWT’s  perfor- 


mance for  the  rest  of  Febru- 
ary- “We  will  be  deciding 
what  form  of  action  is  ap- 
propriate after  that,”  he 
said  in  a statement. 

Passengers  on  the  line, 
which  serves  London’s 
south-west  suburbs  from 


Waterloo,  and  longer 
rontes  such  as  Exeter, 
Bournemouth  and  Wey- 
mouth, have  been  com- 
plaining about  deteriorating 
service. 

The  company  is  also 
being  investigated  by  Mr 


‘South  West  Trains  has 
been  inept, . .Instead  of 
getting  bonuses  for  good 
performance,  it  will  be 
subject  to  penalties.’ 


John  Watts,  Transport  Minister,  on  BBC  radio 


O'Brien  following  com- 
plaints from  the  Railway 
Development  Society. 
Among  the  complaints  are 
claims  that  SWT  has  foiled 
to  fulfil  promises  made  last 
year,  including  one  to  com- 
plete a £750,000  station 
refurbishment  programme. 

In  Its  first  year,  SWT 
received  a subsidy  of 
£54.7  million.  This  is  to  be 
reduced  to  £40.7  million 
over  five  years. 

• National  Express  was 
yesterday  awarded  the  Cen- 
tral Trains  passenger  fran- 
chise to  operate  services 
covering  central  England, 
Wales  and  East  Anglia.  The 
company  will  receive  a sub- 
sidy worth  £187.5  million 
in  the  first  year. 


BARGAIN  hunters  yester- 
day snapped  up  cheap 
plane  tickets  to  London  and 
other  European  cities  amid  a 
fore  war  triggered  by  Ameri- 
can Airlines. 

The  airline  Is  seeking  to 
win  back  disgruntled  passen- 
gers Initially  scared  off  by 
fears  of  a strike  — now  lifted 
after  President  Bill  Clinton's 
imposition  of  a 60-day  cool- 
ing-off period  last  weekend. 

A return  ticket  from  New 
York  to  London  — going  beg- 
ging for  $238  (£147)  pins  tax 
and  airport  fees  — was  being 
offered  by  United  Airlines, 
Delta,  Northwest  and  TWA 
as  well  as  . by  American  Air- 
lines itself. 

British  Airways  stuck  to  its 
New  York-London  fare  of 
$258.  but  matched  feres  to 
London  from  other  cities  in 
the  US,  Including  Boston, 
Miami  and  Chicago. 

American's  offer  erf  cheap 
fores  with  price-  cuts  of  up  to 
50  per  cent  was  a case  of  glut 
after  famine.  As  the  spectre  of 
a strike  hovered  over  Ameri- 
can Airlines,  passengers 
shunned  the  US’s  largest  car- 
rier. 

American  in  recent  days, 
however,  has  been  deluged  by 
bargain-hunters . and  a mes- 
sage on  its  toll-free  line  urged 

callers  to  phone  back  because 
of  overwhelming  demand — a 
case  of  swapping  one  kind  of 
frustration  for  another. 

As  part  of  the  sale.  Ameri- 
can also  dropped  advance 
purchase  conditions,  doubled 
frequent  flyer  miles  on  flights 
up  to  March  14  and  offered 
free  upgrades  to  its  frequent 
flyers  through  to  February  23. 
The  cheap  fores  to  Europe  are 
available  until  May  31. 

American  lost  an  estimated 
$100  million  because  of  the 
threat  of  a strike. 

The  airline  feces  a continu- 
ing loss  of  advance  bookings 
from  passengers  planning 
trips  more  titan  60  days  from 
now.  because  the  carrier  may 
still  be  engulfed  by  strike 
action  after  the  cooling-off 
period.  . 

Pilots  at  other  US  airlines 
are  also  seeking  pay  rises.  Of 
the  10  largest  US  airlines, 
only  two  — Delta  and  South- 
west — are  not  feeing  negotia- 
tions with  their  unions.  Pi- 
lots at  Continental,  united 
and  US  Air  are  all  seeking 
I more  money. 
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Racing 

Encore  set 
to  return 


dirts  Hawkins 


JNCORE  UN  PEU, 
who  has  not  run 
since  finishing  run- 
Iner-up  in  last  year’s 
Man  ell  Grand  National,  is 
among  12  entries  for  Satur- 
day's Racing  Post  Chase  at 
Kempton  Park. 

Martin  Pipe,  the  gelding's 
trainer,  is  keen  to  get  a run 
into  Encore  Un  Peu  and  . has 
also  entered  him  for  the 
Greenalls  Grand  National 
Trial  at  Haydock  the  same 
day. 

Where  he  goes  depends  pri- 
marily on  the  ground  and 
Pipe  will  not  risk  hi™  if  there 
is  any  hint  of  firm  going. 

Tony  McCoy  is  likely  to 
take  the  mount  provided  all 
goes  well  on  his . comeback 
tomorrow  when  he  intends  to 
ride  at  Folkestone  following 
four  weeks  on  the  injured  list 
after  breaking  a collar-bone 
and  shoulder  blade. 

See  More  Business,  twice 
runner-up  to  Ireland's  top- 
novice  Dorans  Pride,  is 
among  the  Racing  Post  en- 
tries which  include  four  from 
David  Nicholson's  stable' — 
Percy  Smollett.  Call  It  A Day. 
Kadi  and  King  Lucifer. . 

Percy  Smollett,  also  off  the 
track  since  last  season,  was 
just  beaten  in  last  year's  race 
by  Rough  Quest  after  blunder- 
ing badly  at  the  final  fence. 

There  are  16  acceptors  for 
the  Greenalls  Trial  including 
The  Grey  Monk,  and  strong 
A in  tree  fancies  Lo  Stregone 
and  Avro  Anson.  Probably 


the  most  interesting  of  these 
is  The  Grey  Monk,  who  could 
yet  emerge  as  a Tote  Chelten- 
ham Gold  Cup  contender. 

There  is  still  a question 
mark  over  his  ability  and 
stamina  after  he  finished  run- 
ner-up to  Coome  Hill  at  New- 
bury and  then  fell  six  out 
when  going  well  In  DanolTs 
race  at  Leopardstown. 

This  is  a fascinating,  and 
what  should  be  a highly  infor- 
mative, week  for  chasing  fans 
as  Coome  Hill  is  due  to  run  in 
the  Jim  Ford  Challenge  Cup 
Chase  at  Wlncanton  on 
Thursday  where  Couldni  Be 
Better,  Unguided  Missile  and 
Maamur  are  among  those 
likely  to  test  him. 

At  the  moment  there  is  in- 
sufficient evidence  un  which 
to  judge  Coome  Hffl.  but  if  be 
can  win  in  styleat  Wincanton 
he  will  look  much  more  like 
the  genuine  Gold  Cup  horse 
he  is  being  touted  as. 

Whether  or  not  the  21  Jock- 
eys who  refiised  to  ride  In  the 
Sycamore  Nursery  at  Hay- 
dock  on  October  16  on  the 
grounds  that  the  course  was 
unsafe  were  guilty  of  an  of- 
fence will  be  decided  * at  a 
Jockey  Club  inquiry  starting 
tomorrow. 

Of  the  21  riders,  12  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  including 
Frankie  Dettori,  who  will  be 
flying  in  from  Dubai,  Pat  Ed- 
dery and  George  Duffield. 

After  one  race  bad  been  run 
In  heavy  going  the  Jockeys  ar- 
bitrarily decided  the  course 
was  dangerous  and  the 
remainder  of  the  eight-race 
card  had  to  be  abandoned. 


asinoiij!  Pariah  should  prove  popular 


PARIAH,  trained  by  Mar- 
tin Todhnnter.  la 
returning  to  form  after  two 
seasons  on  the  sidelines 
and  is  napped  to  win  the 
Coniston  Handicap  Hurdle 
at  Carlisle  this  afternoon. 
writes  Chris  Hawkins. 

He  made  a satisfactory 
reappearance  when  third  at 
Ayr  last  month  and  stepped 
up  on  that  when  going 
down  by  half  a length  to 
Oat  Couture  in  a nine-run- 
ner handicap  ten  days  ago. 

Pariah  (3.40)  stays  well 
and,  with  a light  weight, 
should  make  his  stamina 
tell  on  this  stiff  track. 


Gordon  Richards,  who  is 
leading  trainer  at  Carlisle, 
could  land  a treble  with 
Colonel  In  Chief  (2.10), 
Belle  Rose  (2.40)  and  Mili- 
tary Academy  (4.40). 

Jim  Neville  once  had  his 
horses  trained  by  Martin 
Pipe  but  now  does  the  job 
himself  and  has  prospects 
of  a Market  Rasen  double 
with  Cotteir  Chief  (2.00) 
and  Mayb-Mayb  (4.00). 

The  latter  showed  his 
first  form  for  some  time 
when  winning  easily  at 
Plumpton  recently  and 
could  be  a step  ahead  of  the 
ban  dicapper. 


Round 
the  world 
in  106 
days  solo 

CHRISTOPHE  AUGDIN 
was  greeted  by  cheer- 
ing thousands  and 
whirring  media  helicopters 
yesterday  as  he  guided  his 
60- foot  Geodis  back  into 
Les  Sables  d'Oloxme,  the 
Atlantic  port  he  had  left 
105  day's  20  hours  and  31 
minutes  earlier  to  sail 
single-handed,  and  without 
a break,  23.000  miles 
around  the  world,  writes 
Bob  Fisher. 

The  French  skipper  thus 
won  the  Vendee  Globe  race 
by  some  hundreds  of  miles, 
taking  more  than  three 

days  off  the  now-quadren- 
nial race’s  previous  best 
time  set  by  his  compatriot 
Titouan  Lamazou  in  1990. 

Auguin.  aged  38.  said: 
“After  105  days  of  solitude. 
I want  everything  I was 
missing  at  sea:  my  family, 
good  food  — not  dried  food 
— and  to  talk  to  my 
friends." 


Downwind  junkie’s  sleighride  to  hell 


A windless  finish  turned  the  third  leg  of  the 
BT  Global  Challenge  from  Wellington  to 
Australia  into  a lottery.  Simon  Montague, 
on  board  Nuclear  Electric,  says  that  with 
more  than  half  the  fleet  in  sight  the  struggle 
to  make  headway  became  unbelievably 
frustrating  and  it  was  anyone’s  race 
right  up  to  the  line  in  Sydney  harbour 


THE  big  green  spinna- 
ker lasts  precisely  one 
hour  and  20  minutes 
before  it  shreds  itself 
as  we  turn  into  Cook  Strait 
Nuclear  Electric  is  making  a 
flying  start,  leading  the  fleet 
out  of  Wellington  harbour, 
which  was  our  home  for  the 
six-week  stopover  in  New 
Zealand. 

Closest  to  the  action  Is 
Hakan  Rodebjer,  a computer 
project  manager  from  Stock- 
holm who  makes  up  the  for- 
eign contingent  of  our  crew. 
He  is  sitting  out  at  the  end  of 
the'  pole,  15  feet  above  the 


waves,  about  to  trip  the  spin- 
naker free  when  it  does  the 
job  ofifa  own  accord. 

“1  nearly  shit  my  pants,"  he 
recalls.  ‘Td  turned  my  back 
for  a moment  when  there’s 
this  bang  right  behind  me.  I 
thought  for  a moment  the 
whole  rig  had  gone  and  I was 
somehow  still  sitting  up  there 
all  alone.” 

For  the  rest  of  us  the  inci- 
dent passes  virtually  without 
comment.  After  12,000  miles 


of  ocean  racing  since  we  left 
Southampton  fast  September, 
we  are  used  to  dealing  with 
emergencies.  The  remnants  of 


the  spinnaker  are  hauled  in 
and  quickly  we  hoist  a yankee 
headsaiL  “Really  good  start 
guys,  sorry  about  the  spinna- 
ker," says  the  skipper  Rich- 
ard Tudor  at  the  wheel,  as  we 
begin  the  1.230-mile  leg  west- 
ward towards  Sydney. 

It  is  blowing  25  knots  now, 
pretty  typical  for  the  waters 
that  separate  the  two  main  is- 
lands of  New  Zealand-  We 
navigate  carefully  past  the 
numerous  hazards  and  race 
marks  which  must  be  left  to 
the  correct  side  of  the  yacht 
So  it  is  a worrying  surprise 
when  a message  arrives  via 


the  satellite  link  that  Com- 
mercial Union  is  protesting  at 
us  for  missing  one  of  the 
waypoints. 

At  the  chart  table  Tony 
Mann  and  Duncan  Clark  hur- 
riedly recheck  our  course. 
They  are  in  no  doubt  and  we 
rebutt  the  claim  In  the  stron- 
gest terms.  Two  days  later  the 
ruling  International  jury 
rejects  the  protest  on  a 
technicality. 

Meanwhile  a huge  high- 
pressure  system  is  building 
in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Tasman  Sea.  which  soon 
makes  this  supposedly  up- 
wind leg  of  the  race  a down- 
wind sleighride,  and  ulti- 
mately turns  the  finishing 
order  of  the  fleet  into  a 
lottery. 

There  is  a real  buzz  in  the 
cockpit  After  some  frustrat- 
ing times  on  previous  legs,  we 
are  at  last  performing.  We 
grit  our  teeth  when  the  seem- 
ingly unstoppable  Group  4, 
winner  of  the  first  two  legs, 
slips  into  the  lead,  with 
Heath  Insured  second,  but  for 
most  of  the  week  we  hold 
on  to  third  place.  Inching 
up  on  Heath’s  taiL  Positions 


remain  nerve- racking! y close. 

At  night  the  dolphins  come 
to  play,  a sudden  commotion 
in  the  water  alongside.  There 
is  no  moon  but  in  the  dark- 
ness we  can  see  weird  streaks 
of  green  phosphorescence  as 
they  tear  in  from  30  to  40  feet 
behind,  weaving  past  and 
under  the  bow.  One  afternoon 
we  almost  run  down  three 
whales,  blowing  lazily  and 
feeding  on  squid. 

Two  thirds  of  the  way  to 
Sydney  the  wind  has  swung 
round  to  the  north-east  and 
we  are  reaching  under  heavy 
spinnaker,  the  “downwind 
junkie's”  idea  of  paradise. 
Helming  requires  a combina- 
tion of  perfect  timing  and 
sheer  brute  force  to  counter- 
act the  waves  and  keep  the  40- 
tonne  yacht  on  a straight 
course.  The  adrenalin  burst  is 
acute  and  intoxicating  and  I 
end  my  half-hour  stint  at  the 
wheel  with  head  buzzing  and 
hands  raw. 

Eventually  the  wind  dies 
and  we  are  becalmed  100 
miles  from  Sydney.  It  is  as 
though  all  our  efforts  over  the 
previous  six  days  count  for 
nothing,  as  the  yachts  concer- 


tina together.  More  than  half 
the  fleet  is  in  sight  and  at  one 
point  no  fewer  than  six  boats 
are  listed  as  being  the  same 
distance  from  the  finishing 
line.  While  we  struggle  to 
make  headway,  searching  for 
breaths  of  air.  positions 
change  wildly.  A group  of 
four  yachts  catches  a gust  and 
overtakes  us  as  we  lie  wind- 
less half  a mile  away.  It  is  un- 
speakably frustrating. 

We  end  the  leg  in  a battle 
royal  with  Ocean  Rover.  They 
are  so  dose  that  the  Rover 
logo  on  their  spinnaker  is  al- 
most over  our  stern.  Dark- 
ness and  a gentle  rain  do 
nothing  to  dampen  the  magic 
of  making  a landfall  and  that 
first  glimpse  of  the  lights  on 
the  coast  of  Australia.  Soon 
we  are  slipping  into  the 
sheltered  waters  of  Sydney 
harbour. 

Crossing  the  line  off  the 
Sydney  Opera  House,  our 
final  position  is  ninth  yet  we 
are  less  than  an  hour  behind 
the  yacht  that  Is  third.  We 
know  we  deserved  better.  But 
if  you  can’t  take  the  knocks 
sometimes,  you  shouldn’t  go 
ocean  racing. 
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SmaHhdLQdl 

mU9Uh  wui  taadar.  W 8ft  intt  bhndend  and  uoaewed  near  12ft.  betted  (Fttontan 

9m1i0yno»di.Gd). 

HUTCEL  LOCNi  Lad  ta  4 ou.  non  ridden  Hid  Hvakattdl  fiBUTth  Mded  Spnttar  (CBltoricA  TmSI  no.  hd. 
Gd). 

RUM  PEWlum.  Ctieaad  leaden,  dataoed  3 out  eoon  one  pace.  W ftd  beiend  TO)  fCMttnck 
3«ini0r)ttphdkGdl. 

■OVCATi  Hoadway  6ft.  tampered  9ft.  tan  on  Ital  3B  2nd  bahtad  Qemera  (SottteeeP  2m  bov  dv  GtlFm). 


4.00  lEYV  BOARD  HANDICAP  KHROU  tm  HllOyde  CM43 


810 

■11 

919 

818 

814 

518 

516 

517 

518 

510 


14-IP  WAS*.  STREET (28)  (W)  K lAvgen  S-O-O 

su;t-sp  passed  PAtmrimu  pine  is-is-o 

OOOtPS-  OEACS  CAK>  {967}  B Canbtdse  11-11-8 
SJWOO  ORANOCW)  (85)  Mrx  U Hevder  MM 
4D-4S08  OA1BI  (18)  (BP)  Un  M R*Nl8p  8-1V3 
234P43  SASSIYBI  (If)  (C)  (D)  P KaOeway  7-1V1 
S31600  EXnWlAN  (18)  (CD)  tbv  S BttUi  0-11-1 
2UW-U  QTWOUK  7*M9J(2a>(e)GHd»**7-lKI 
4-8S44Z  EADAIH  (11)  (OlWOv  5-11-0 
280PF-F0  MAJOR  YAASt  (1 0)  J G4o«er  T-to-C 


_ASSnAb 

_n  SoppfefT) 


n 


PPtSP  BOSTON  UN  <90)  (HP)  R Waetftmae  5-10 
of-wr  jdet  suppom  (io)  b aottmui  b-io-id 
DO-F005  AUUXAN  H8H(11)  A Str«aer5-10-6 
08BJ-S3  tttts  ROOOtttM  (1 1 J J Uktie  B-W-5  . 
03FS29  PMAL  BEAT  (14)  J Curt* 

Z3P332#-  SHOOn(673) 

3/tHO-SI  AlAVB-ttAYB  (5)  (7fe  ■■)  J Nevlie  7-10-2 
5450-F  HANCOCK  (84)  J MBWfton  S-HW) 
44F-nQP0  BBi-AMOWM  (17)  TVW  6-10-0 

T n»  Stott#  B,  HtayMMvb  T,  Paned  Pom  5 


PtWM  OOHW- UYDKAYBE  Led  to 3a  tad  9ft.  deer  2«ss.  nddan  o*  beat  INedtat  a (Ptunwon  2m« 
hephd.Gd-Sa!. 

OYHCHAK  TKOiHeU  to.  AeadWT  hwn  S Brt.  neanat  BeNh,  in  to  bettna  Qnu  Line  fllartit  Rarei 
aminior(iepM.Gd|. 

KADAflfc  Chased  taaUBra.  stared  on  da  no  dm  Mb  tanner,  20  2n3  d Me  NasMHe  Stu  (Bet«d 
Mil  hep  Ml  Gd). 

OAUMi  Held  up.  baaebny  8m.  weakaring  wDen  Mumtarad  last,  171 6ft  babied  Scarba  (Haweaffle  3m  aep 
n*.Cd). 

WASH.  STWSCTi  Held  UP;  eUtet  4 out  soon  Beaton  and  poBed  io  baton  3 out,  beam)  Wd,  The  Beak 
[Weftertv  ZtnTi  hep  htt.  Qd). 

IAS9VR  lost  piece  5th.  raOtd  3 out  weakened  appnaefling  ton  2S  3rd  bettor)  Mens  (FoBeetone 
antlUOy  hep  l«L  Gd-S*) 


4.30  ALMBD  HOYICK  CKASK  8ta  II CK050 

501  21W-361  Kn*C$  SERMON  (22)  (D)  P BenurontB-1 1-10 

509  36-3417  RAjmOtaHAJtVDTCMHOF)  Un  U Reveler  8-11-10 

603  d©-ni  WNATTAaOB  (10)  (BP)  N Herdenen  6-11-10 

504  VWlOB-  CLAYWtOUS*(8BB)JRtjGwald»-rM 
805  6-PCP  DBCIRA  (17)  S Earle  7-11-4 

505  61-3105  INBimKAIH  (92)  Un  II  Rexator  6-u-i 

HT  PP63H-U  mm  CUMm{01)  J rtontnB-TI-4 
808  3-J6  5UD*0PWLLf91)J  CTNe6J5-1  W 

BOO  2m~fPQ  MW  PETE  (10)  K Btttre  9-16-13  — 

810  PPfPlW)  PANDORA’S  PRIZE  (60)  J 3peai  mg  1V10-13 
TOP  POttM  TTPSt  ttkOtoLuhi  8,  ItoadBl.  Herwt  7 

Rita— 1 11-4  Whetoduo.  T-i  Rardos  Hervm.  4-1  Kk(N  barman.  QavnrhQuee.  ^1  SndedtaB,  W-l 

HgKntf).  rm  »i  Dover.  lOnata 

PtRtot  Bdnt  - WHATTABtXfe  3 2nd  when  eherdand  tad  neeBted  rntei  1 out  Mend  Otto’s  Broet 

[Tuxuiiler  tantt  nrwduGiS. 

RAMIOM  tunSEIk  Oreaed  leaaena.  aweiy  dime  4 out  net  quetae  Bel  a tad  Demnd  Macgaoroe 

mwniw  awnior  no*  nep  cn.  a®. 

KMOS  BBtaoft  Ooh  Id.  tad  Oh.  tad  on  mV.  beta  Neeea  Son)  11  (Ayr  Seffl  no»  nep  d\  Gd). 
ctAMBHOUSKAheave  to  rear,  at  «oi  behind  PtaKuis  Snatad  intent  3m no.  now  ltd.  Gd) 
SUDEOmiAi  Httd  uo.  nmvr  placed  t.  dtalenpe.  3S  Bh  setftd  Waamob  (Tbweector  tad  np,  dt  Gd- 
SCI 

MOKBUm  BaNnd  VMO  ttatway.  ttetam  an  baMfld  Mr  Kittwtt  (A«r  and  no*  di.  Gdl 

m IH  CUmoNeemnatium  halwar.  btondend  end  unaaaae  iider  rntbetoneTiD  Sottter  Kaaenck 

aminiorhcpdLGtt. 


5.00  MARKET  RAW  BOTmEDIATE  OMEN  HATKMML  HURT  PLAT  lee  Bl  HOfda  EI^MO 


11 

19 

12 

14 

15 
18 

17 

18 
10 
90 


5-1  0UR»(8*)  Mae  VWMtaBia  6-11-11 
RNOnmOMNY  J Wharton  5-11-4 
0 CAIBBUW  (55)0  Bmrnn  8-1 W 
0 PARK  TAIN  C*8)  MSoweobr  5-11-4 
0 RED  QAW»(SS)HOUv«  6-11-* 

3 3<HJAD0S{lt)J  Payne  5-1 W 

0 Stun  PRIDE (17) Mrs  VAdMlar  S-ll-4 
TWECOtWIDT  PON  IMPSty  9-11-4 

1 AUTUMN  LOBOPOP  Beaunoai4-11- 

1 ttACY  (15)  ROclun  4-lt-l 
3 ALBAIB*a8)JlSii»sS-tO-13 
0 ntUTTATWH  (14)  U WWlBBTI  5-W-13 
HUfOAI.  B Mttrsy  4-10-8 
LANOIHI J Nanai  4-10-6 
0 WY  WUTTME  (98)  M W Ewtarty  «-!W 
PAUSE  POR 1HOUOMT  tare  U Render  *-1W 
PH0NB1M  PWEUA  U Pfte 


30  Ml  BOSTON  (24)  A Wooanas  4-KH 
WITHY  CtOBEKOtarce  4-10-9 
SKTrt JANEPEmnS  4-10-3  - 


•ttJ 


■ IBrfliLlil 


Carlisle 


9.10Cotoawl  In  CMaT 
9,40  Bale  Boae 
S-iOAMTtaeWaa 


3^40  PARIAH  (up) 
4.10  Urban  Qpnefaag 


»-4  Aitjtw  Lart.  7-2  Qato.  6-1  Phone  The  PlpaBne.  6-1  Page  for  Thsuahl  5-1  Allande.  19-1 


2 . 1 0 MMCA1HHA  HOOKE  CHASE  9a  c*089 

1 1J6-P3I  C0LOIU IN  CUM (7) G Rlchailb 7-U-5 PCoberTT 

ft  0MW94  BB BRAVE (28) T Bhertngton 7-1V-3 B" 

B 6-7  MANDYCKOBS (18) (Howard Jetraon 8-11-3 A 

4 Sr-3Hn3  CQVM&ALE  LANE  (89)  (D)  (BF)  UnSSoKh  10-11-3 8 

5 05F6-FP  DORLBI  CASTLE  (15)  LLungO  9-11-3 — H 

8 60MHBP  KBnilCKV 00LD[11) Hn L WIHamaon 6-11-3 L O'Hara 

r SAFETY  FACTOR  J Howeid  Jpnnsan  6-1 1-3 OFRja>(S) 

8 1-28  SUDBDF8EL (61)  J O'Neil  8-1 1-8 MPFaaba 

TOP  POM  TIPfc  Cetanel  to  CBM  Id,  Brandr  Cna*  8,  Deaia  CtaNa  7 

BetSap;  5 -A  Cotond  in  CttH.  M Brandy  Cmas.  5-1  SUdenfliil.  10-1  Coaenble  Lane.  U-i  Ooriln  Cutte. 

W-l  Be  Brave.  r , 

2.40  UUSWA-nm  NOVICE  HABTHCAP  HURDLE  Sn>  ItQyde  OJIS 

1 R-46113  HftHSHAAR (94) (P) (BP) L Lingo 5-11-H) RGoaBty 

2 5-OtBS  96HDOYtAD(lft}RShlm6'lV9 DNeotoy 

8 (HDGTa  ADB (7) (D)G Moore 7-11-7 NBodtoy* 

4 P-1122P  BBlSXD5E(1D)GWctari3?-1D-V JIDebUe 

9 05M2P  UHIUOY(IO)  (C)(BF)  J Toner  9-KMO TBerf 

8 03154-7  HQBKBK(14)A  Wtaltanc  6-10-7  X Intauon 

1 U6-607  PUCINOTON  (5)  J Hewud  Jdmeon  7-10-8 FCMmy 

8 256  FRO (10) H Alt rander 4-10-0  BStowy 

5 2/inR-O  OMBBTFUDKAIKMUIDJErsienan  10-16-0 JTPrior(B) 

10  OO-OQOa  THE  OTHER  HAH  (15)  MI"B  L Sddell  7-ID-O OPaara 

TOP  FORM  TIPto  HeUM  R,  Soltt^  Ud  7,  Lifebuoy  6 

BetHnw*-<  Aih.  r-r  Mencnaar.  S-i  Smutty  Lad.  fl-i  PBunoion.  7-i  Habkirt.  10-1  BeUe  Rose  lOnanari 

3.1  O NB8CA8TU  HAMMCAP  CHASE  3m  2f  C9JI77 

1 M0-3V  UBU VAL (95)(D) WBareSl I- 12-0 BSteroy 

2 353-331  ACTT»WAO(10)UTodhumr6-n-6 PCtabetry 

8 55180-1  NORTHERN  SOURS (14){C)  J JeDereon  9-11-1 JCCatogtan  (3) 

4 ffllPi-PP  JOHNNY  KELLY  IB)  J Can  10-10-4) PUaby  (3) 

5 44/OOP-O  BARNEY  NUBBLE  (BOJDWhUram  17-10-2 DBwflay 

TOP  PORN  TTPSe  Uba  Ytt  8,  Ad  The  Wag  7 

Bettfaii  Ewene  to  The  Wap.  5-3  Mwwem  SqUrB.  *-l  UPu  Val  9-1  Barney  Fbcble.  20-1  Johnny  KeWy. 

3.40  COMSRM  HAIHNCAP  HURDLE  tan  If  CB^OS 

1 10-460  PALACHGATE  KBiQ  (10)  (CID(BF)  A Wlallani  6-11-10 S Taylor  (5} 

9 W-H40  JOCKS  CROSS  (17)  (CD)  GHcnardB  6-11-8 A Detabbi 

3 33FLJ1  DKiLETDfRAM(12}BUac!ep?an  9-11-4 ...IDcnr 

4 3012F-&  PARlAHdOHBF)  M Todhunur  6-KM  

5 04-5533  WAUattEPAaS(S3)LLUiQ0  8-10-a H 

5 P-J 122  KEM08ABO (10) C Paler 5-10-0 D 

TOP  POBM  TIPS:  Petone  pale  Kb>P  8.  tudulu.ewi  6 

Betatott  5-5  rngtetoman.  ii-4  Pyiah.  7-2  Pdacsgair  King.  5-1  Jncta  Cmes.  6-1  Kemo  Staa.  7-1 

W&Mimk.  « tuann 

4.1  O BEUmAK  NOVICE  CHASE  2n  C9.508 

1 P03D01  URBAN  DANCB*0{21)(D)B  EJaton  6-11-6 MBtaoBaa(3) 

X 2MP3-04  CtmJ.WBB(7)NByaotl»-1t-2 

3 49-«05  COOL  LUKE  (19)  FMttdiy  6-11-3 

4 OJS0-4F  OAEAraABU/ltyDMsSan*-)!-.’ — DJ 

8 3F-06U4  MJWAV  (20) H Bomee  r-n-2  STRUortS) 

O 5P2F-PP6  OLD  RSPVOOO  (11 ) MnL  MlMimon  10-11-2 -LO’Hop 

T PtMO*  QUICK DOCaSKM (21)  jCrauwedb-l  1-2 NTeBa>[7> 

B 4PPSPnaOIIBJ.BUAY(7jGRtttani3  6-n-2 *Dnbb± 

0 4-003=  THE  SECRET  OBEY  CD  DMrC*n&-lT-r  DWaW 

TOP  POHttTWOt  Urban  Paul  ig  7,  CbWOnnd  8 

OettbiU-  6-4  UrOtvi  DataiU-  4-1  Cr»B  Wind.  9-1  Cod  LOOP.  3-1  NMi.  10-1  G'ed  Goble,  12-1  O'** 
Decision  9 rawer* 

4.40  E8KDA1E  9 BWBgUtAIK  NOVICE  HURDLE  9a  4T110»d»CK«00 

1 3/-131  INUTARY  ACADBttY  (7)  (C)  G IbdiBnls  6-17-0 PCabrrry 

3 !»4-10  APOUXrenAimNIBB(1WJG9tito<ng<Ln-4 -ADobbto 

5 52-01U  BOLD STATimBtT (22) G ILore 9-1 1-4  NBanttoy 

4 2/53*1-  WTO TH9 WEST (789)  Mra S South 6-11-4 ROwat 

9 ?S-0»4  borauua  COUttANBBI  (11)  D McCain  5-1 W DWah 

6 5*  ID  STRONG  IO  HT  (SB)  MrsM  Revelry  5-1 1-4 CCaUB 

7 5D0IK  LOIRLY  RASCAL (14)  J O’Neill  9-10-13  NOwrttty 

8 HFP  OTTADBII  (14)  W Bred  5-18-13 .T  Reed 

8 PEAK  A BOO  0 tVni/lsns  6-KM3  DBbndby 

TOP  IDHM  TIPfc  Win  | «abiT«,linhn(W ntader  7,  Andtol*  Pwabler  9 

Betltoee  1-2  MHary  Academy.  9-1  Bold  SBlement  6-1  fcrorq  liidL  14—1  Into  The  West  16-t  PeaH  A Ode. 

Loolv  Rasul  Ononerm 


• There  will  be  a 7-30  inspection  at  Carlisle  this  morning. 
Parts  of  the  course  are  waterlogged  and  prospects  are  said  to 
be  poor. 

• Blinkered  for  the  first  time  — CARLISLE:  2.40  Adib;  3.40 
Kemo  Sabo.  UNGFIELD:  4.50  Petros  Pride.  MARKET 
RASEN:  2.00  Country  Lover;  4-00  M^jor  Yaasi;  4.30  Mini  Fete. 


Lingfield  (A.W.) 


a Mi 
2JOSmetSunwski 
UOAeiieo 


SJOFargettaThBa 


4JOFNwloaH1ete 


i tanearaL  Goadg:  Standard.  * Denetns  bfcrinn. 
attar  bereeto  pame  denote  daya  etaoe  toteet  otatoa 

2 J20  8EWE  CLAtMUR  STAKES  1m  ft!  C2J17 

I 2>4444S-  STHiAHUNEOrcjDEhworttl  4-9-5 D GriflBke  (S)  1 1 

Z 32KW-  BUTE  FORCE  (1 24)  U Medawlck  4-6-11 DHanieai4 

3 090-546  HABTLBBH  (14)  (CJ  H Hotannhoad  6-9-10  Uaa  UMaea  (7)  1 

4 2«ai*  SPENCSTS REVENGE (7) (C)PBuuer 6-6-10 CPentaiefta 

5 E3Q2S0-  TOKAL (149)  R tograni  5-8-10 — .THbMl 

8 2019-22  AWESOHEPOWTO (24) (CD) (IF)  J HiTe U-4HI ACUril6 

7 4043-53  MBJ1AT6(17)(C)  4 l*de  5-9-3  Jo  Haaw  (7)  0* 

8 (DOOd-O  KOMODO  (10)JLW9  5-8-5 LooraLonaT 

B 0613-0  HONESTLY  (24)  B Sman  4-9-4 S 5 

10  MM59  LAHK(11>HvaTv4-9-J  — DBtgg>B 

11  OO-ODOD  ALAHA’S  BALLAD  (95)  8 Baugh  4-7-12 J Bratattl  |S)  10 

TOP  FOBM  TR>Sc  Awvaome  Pawr  8.  Staler  Uaa  T.  SptaCarS  bap  6 


2.50  A1SME  HANDICAP  la  «T  C3^56 

2aor:- NKH7  WWK (75) G l Mown 5-10-0 SKMttaOribS 

3SC!S>-  SECRET  ALP  (H  7)  (CD)  C BrUlaln  7-9-10 DMeEendO 

14S1-30  PUNKAH  (IS)  (CD)  (RFlGMeCoun  4-9-3  ... JR  Bbidbetaa  (T)  3 

£00-045  LAW  DANCBt  (12)  T Mils  *-9-2  TWN»»I 

6OCS06-  DtCPAST (995) (C) M MadgwcL 7-9-1  - SSarfenl 

0030-:  LA  MODISTE  (10)S  DOW  4-W W Ryan  10 

4500-11  SWEETSUPPOSnidZHCDJCDwrw  6-9-9  JCFBAonT* 

39-1213  OWET  ARCH  (12)  (CO)  (W)  11  Uuu*-M  J BianlilOW)  4 

OtKi  1-3  SEATTLE AUEY (38) (D)PWffil»r 4-9-5 JlFTreBeh(7)8 

P0t3<0- BARANOV  (110)  D Murray  Smith  4-9-3  O Hantaan  ft 

TOP  RMH  TIPS:  Sweet  StotoMai  S,  MBM  Wok  7,  Ll  HotSeta  5 

BtUtam  7-2  5«crei  Aly.  4-1  Snoot  Supposm.  i-i  Nign  Mnfc.  Quia  Aic".  7-1  Scania  A»ey.  6-1 U uedtate. 
lO-IPuhLih  10 1 


1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

ID 


3.20  OOHDOONE  MEDIAN  AUCTION  MAIDEN  STAKES  SY0 1«  CMOS 

1 OOf-2  A01CO(11)CTharrMnM  _.J>NeKeota1»4 

2 S502-C  AHDURD  TORE  Aims  (49)  TMifeM J Cemrty  (7)2 

a 5£0>-S0  TAUSNAH  (12)  S Dow  Ml  WB»tal9 

« ISIS  HONDA  CBmom  6-9  . D Holjnd  3 

9 SB  RISKED  KAY  (11)  FBJufihF-9 .FNortnel 

TOP  ROHM  TJPSr  Amdee  8,  Aranwl  Fon  ASbn  7 

Detttao:  5-4  Amco  7-1  Around  Fore  AlUsL  3-1  Wi  Honda.  KM  Talisman,  25- 1 Mated  Uev  8 raa 


3.50  UMIEHANDKUtP  6<  C2317 

1 II4-)  P9WT CHANCE (14)|Q DElixorBi 9-7  - SDrvwneS 

* 43-3212  FORGOTTEN  TRIES  (14)  (CO)  T jon«  6-6 JlCedtalel 

9 sw>-l  VIPCHAHua(8>(Ttooi)(D)  jJerAlns»-4 ...  .itafcnl 

4 J3I-446  RT  FOR  THE  JOB  (90)  (O)  T W4I1 9-0 ..  . J Brand'd  (5)  4 

8 43-3363  VnNDBOTDI  (8)  C Allen  8—0 Martin  Dwyer  (3)  9 

TOP  FORK  TIPfc  V I P Cberae  B,  Fbta  Oianea  7 

3-i  V I P Charlie  9-1  Firu  Chflnse.  4-1  Fagotam  T.mas.  S-i  tmndbom.  7-i  Fn  For  The  Job 

9 newieri 


4.20  RHONE  HANDICAP  1m  C2^49 

1 Q»45-2  ER1L0N  (ID)  (CO)  C Bimain  i-HHJ  D I 

2 50-HC2  RORELLKM (10) (CD) D Arbutlnta 6-9-13  . ...  - SWMtwortblD* 

3 64Q30I)-  NORDOIBt  (13e>(CO)D  Etowonh  S-9-11 D Crifftan  (5)  0 

4 000-333  BEtMAflD  SEVEN  (14)  (C)  (D)  M Dods  5-9-9 A Cttak  4» 

s 413-451  MONIOHM  (14)  (CD)  J Jen>  m 7-9-8 . J>  Herrim 

6 0-10212  INVOCATION (14) (CO) Gl  Uoo>e  10-9-7  - Candy  Harris  1 1 

7 2QD-S1  REGAL  SPLENDOUR  (14)  (CD)  R 0 Suilhan  4-9-6  8 SeataM  1 

B I05&-TO  LOCH  STYLE (18)  (D)  H HohnshMd  3-9-1  . .../  L|Hb  (3)  8 

V 00(60-3  CAPTAUPBDAY (16) H UlluyjrtdBe 5-6-1 . JBdai(9)l 

10  ttwas»- BESOTT CALM (1SPJ/D)? Evans 8-6-0 . JMbeny0enri(7}5 

11  9^46  HAILS  TAAS  (14)  5 Dow  4-7-12 JQuWi  0 

TWNMim  Captafci'a  DnyB,  Nsneona  7,  hmarnRnn  B 

Betttaec  9-C  Mortone.  9-1  Frtton.  6-1  RcOrfllon.  irmawcn.  Regal  Sntoniour.  e-i  Bernard  Seven.  Loch 
SjjIb.  10-1  Captain  •,  Day  llnanwa 


4.50  KtRONOE  HANDICAP  1m«fB^68S 

1 2-03411  m THE  HOMEY  (14)  (CD)  RHotaronaad  6-9-13 ^DGrifMtai(5)  12 

2 350-ar  DHEDGAR(Y4)HDMtaS«-10 ACtakl 

3 ittMOO- CZARJU (73) (ClCBrimm 6-9-13  - DHeHndlO 

« 00660-6  NORTH ARSAH (39) (D)T Well 7-9-13 DHantaanD 

6 006-030  UON1  (5) P Bullet 4-9-T2  JBmddB(6)16 

6 OKS-JO  SOCJAJU  (JC) (O)  ft  Rover  7-&-U  HKgfctaalfi* 

7 12560-0  CARROLLS HARC (33) (CD) (BP) C Murrey 9-8-10 HTnbbaHS 

B 6509-32  STUDIO  IHDnY  (8)  (C)RDxAjn  S-9-9 JOnwin  t 

B 25060-9  REAL  HADRS  (14)  (OGEnr.elUS-e-a  A Daly  (9)  11* 

ID  09309-0  LORD  ELLANGOWAH (26)  R Ingram  4-9-7 T WVBtatn  7» 

11  ttHOaOa-  PETROS  PRIDE  (BS)MBoiron  4-6-7 .5  Bandera  A* 

12  CGOS-24  PREMIER  1EACUE (35)  J Long 7-»4 UoaLoa014 

13  54100-6  CUBAN  REff  (29)  W Minion  1-3-3  H Baird (3)  13 

14  £00-015  FABULOUS HTOTO (14)(C) (D)U 5JindcrB 7-6-2  JICtaBdnB 

19  HftJOOf-  HIGH  Five  (930)  R Ingram  7-7- ID O BantareB  6 

18  00009-0  EHBROlQStfiO  (42)  R Pfta:'  4-7-10 FNertan  J* 

TOP  FORM  UPS  Etaidto  Thirty  8,  RaallUMd  7,  Praratar  Ltugne  9 

Oottoy  3-.'  in  The  Monty  5-1  Dr  Sipr-  7-1  ™n/.  6-1  Real  ktodn.  Premer  Laagua.  K>-J  u»t 

Sodlama, 


Results 


PONtWELL 

*-Bo  (Zm  »e  1 (Ovtae  Hrita)e  1,  DEMIMM 
MU,  J Ha  men  (6-6  «v):  2.  BraukaiiliMflr 
l«ui):  a,  Parntan  Kite  (5-1  )■  Wnui.MJ. 
1C  leonnl  TWO.  Cl  W.  Cl. 10.  CSiO.  Cl  MO. 
DuAI  F.C3.J0.TPD- C7J  90.  CSF:  caaor.  rW: 
mmoki  FoniifR) 

2JSO  (Sia  3f  ClOt  1.  OPAL’S  TKHSPOT,  e 
Fnnton  HIM):  2.  BaWaa  Opel  (29-1]:  ^ 
Wtrhnlt.ni  *«*  1vJ  ta*  ****** 

Cmrmdy  la  ran.  8.  3 (J  BradteyJ  Toro. 


Cl 200. 020.  E8.90.  CtSO.  Ot ml  F'CUXSO. 
Trio:  C187  40  C8f:  E2W.79.  THeABt! 
Cl  .613.98. 

XSO  Otm  « 1 lOytte  M*8)a  1,  PHBOTB- 
WAY,  D SrklflwHvr  O-Sfc  2.  MtacMne 
(25-11.  X Et  VWe  (14-1)  2-1  to ; MHM i 
fan  X.  X (A  BocWorT  Tata  E6 SO;  Cl. SO. 
CT.Ta  DJO  OuRl  F:  C2W.00  Trio:  C54JQ. 
CSF:  CSaWL  TrieM  Cl  J42E0. 
530(*iBH1t0ytaO()i1,FUWlVF0X, 
D Morris  Prtonl-Mj,' 

K,  Ptaswv  Bov  (12-1V13  wn.-*,  5.  (R  Curts) 
tok  um.  ci.  7t,  £2-20,  c*J3a  Tno-  £53.70. 
Dual  F.  C10JO-  CSF:  C1B8I.  TricaU  Cl  <9. 08. 

4jw  (s«  a iio»^  «*>  y "yy 

OATS,  DBridBVttUl  (tvona  lav),  9,  Wrrori- 


■ — — Boy  (9-2}:  3,  ritailwi  < 20- J ).  6 ran. 
■tf.  30.  IP  NtcftoUs)  Tote;  CZW:  d Cl  JO. 

Dual  F:  £4.70.  CSF:  CS22.  NR:  Rio  Haina. 
4JM  (Sin  BfllOvtttHdMH,  CROUEZ- 
MAM,  J Cunoty  (7-2);  2.  Itoria  (13-8):  X 
WpHdngTWI  (14-1).  iV-6  tow  totamn  3 ran. 
11.  ID.  |MH  » KlUpW)  Tew  E9.ia  £2.10, 
n M.  Dual  F-  £3.00.  CSF.  E0.T5. 
OUAOPOTaOl  60  PUCSPOrr£282JO 

HEREFORD 

LlOdtallHdtay  1,  AVJlim  EXPRESS. 
J Ouearna  (4-5  ftwj:  3.  Me  T»*  r tab 
(16-1). 3, taorttwrang (7-2).  15 ran  ZZOLtC 
Eganon)  Tom:  £1.60.  £1.10,  C4J0.  Cl  JO. 


Dual  F;  £14.70  Trie:  E437D  CSF:  07.01  NR- 
Kewasingo. 

2*M(3mirilOydvCh):1.POUCHnlS 
Wynno  {9-4  toy);  X,  ASoa  SjmOJi  (12-1):  3, 
Haaata  Ootaf  (TS-T).  10  ran.  U.  Dd.  fT 
ForstorjTota  C2S0;  Cl.10.  S3.®.  12.80.  Dual 
F.  EMQ.  Trio:  £3SJ0  CSF:  £2831.  Tricsac 
<264.74. 

3.10  (Sxa  3)  llOyria  HdM)r  1,  SPRING 
DOUBLE,  C Uunrellyn  (79—11: 2,  Kotrrakta 
Quweo  |6-lj.  a,  Mal.lucJi  Maggie  (4-1 1:4, 
Whaler  Rom  [16-1),  7-S  terHivar  Wyo.  16 
ran.  «,  9.  (MTwtoJ Do-O8»to*)  7Me-  £2330 

mao.  £4.ia  cue.  Dual  f-  ese.sc.  too. 

Cl  1UO  CSF:  £89.70.  Trcssc  C331  41 . 


3140  (2m  OO)  1,  ELZDSA,  C Maude 
(Evens).  2,  HwvUiyranle  Bey  166-1).  B, 
RNuad  Lad  (200-11.  10-11  lav  Maarar 
Tribe.  5 ran  Chet.  21.  (M  Pjm)  Tote:  £2.03: 
£1.10.  CBJQ  Dual  F- £950  CSF-  £2320 
4.10  (2m  3f  Ch>  1,  CARDINAL  RULE,  N 
wieinirtsDn  (8-*  /or):  £,  inwr  mefcirt 
[14-1);»,Clir1v‘vOtanl16-1|.lSran  12.13 
(Miss  V Wlhinmai  T«e  C290-  £1.80.  £320. 
W50.  Dual  F.  E2B0O.  Trio-  £54 JO.  CSF. 
£24.63.  TrlcoaL  C269JJ7 
4^0  {3m  « H8a)l  1,  FANCY  NANCY,  C 
Meade  (7-1).  2,  CanOmal  Oayto  12-1  tow/. 
X a»  Hon  (15-2)  10  ran  W.  ID  (Mi«  C 
JMimeyi  Toib-.  CiOfiO.  &1D.  Cl  30.  S2  80. 


Trice £llT.6a  DualF:  £32 10.  CSF.  £2899. 
5.10  (3m  21  HdlO^  1,  SAMMORELLO,  C 
UerveHyn  (11-4).  2,  Crsva  te  |9-D : 3,  Otter 
Palace  (7-1 ).  2-1  tov  Blaring  Mhwia.  6 ran. 
5.  dlst.  (N  Twi cion-Dames)  Tola.  £3.40: 
£2.10.  Eim.  C2.50  Dual  F.  E1&E0.  Trio: 
C1SM.  CSF  CI6.O1  NR:  JntFllaa 
OUADPOTiMl  40  PtJLCEPOTr  C99.60. 
JACKPOT!  C7.100.00  pari  won.  £7.780.49 
CAn  red  Irtrward  to  Uarlet  Rasen  today. 

SOUTHWELL 

2-30  [ImSfJrl,  CAROL  OOADi,  J OrHnn 
113-2):  2.  Alrioirn  IHH  133-1):  X Stags 


Mmvft|9-)j. 7-5UvSnufti(i£S£h  15 un  t.i 
(N  Bvocrfl)  Tolu  £7  80:  £2  JO  £8  h(I  £2  20. 
OubIF:C10OH1  Tna  Ei84  2ftC5F.£2)521 
Trtc«r  C1.B20  73 

XOO  (1m  4Q:  1,  OKCE  HORS  FOR 
LUCK,  A Cvlhun*  cn— «i:  E,  SreeneRon 

(10-11  tar);  3,  tagBsh  blunder  13-1 1 Bun 
Nk.  7.  (Mrs  M Ravetoyi  Tore-  £3  40:  tl  &j 
D.00.E1  10. Dual F £160  CSF  £562 
030  (70t  1.  ANTONIAS  MELODY,  S 
Wetetar  (5-4  (avi.  2,  ErMhaaidag  Eve 
|£— 1).  3,CoU  Lfadno  (10-1 1 I un.  J.  nr  (S 
Bewring)  Tote:  Cl 90  £1  ID.  £22<)  £2*0 
Dual  F.  «.70.C5F:  r7.2S  Tiic»l.  CM  83. 
XOO  (BT):  1,  EUROQUEST,  Iona  VKindt 
120-11.  2,  Btue  Lagaiip  I8-1):  3,  Captain 


Carports  (7-1).  4-8  hjv  Suportharmer.  8 
un.  Ik.  IX  (D  Nichoils]  Toil-  C&2.S0-.  CSJO. 
El  60.  C2J0.  Dual  F:  £21.80.  CSF.  ClBBJI. 
4JO  (ttp  1,  SENSE  OF  PRIORITY,  AVI 
■3r  earreo  (3— 1 1;  2,  Eton  Ledger  |8-d  lav).  3, 
Desert  Invader  (5—1)  & ran.  Nk  3fc  (D 
NiCtUllsi  Tots  £350;  £1.10.  £1.10.  C2SO 
T raa:  £*.o0.  Duel  F:  £2  JO.  CSF  C8.11 
8-00  (In)  1,  TOUCtnrGO,  D Holland 
1 10-1 1 favK  2,  Peu  leas  Siouz  |5-1|.  3. 
Jack  Says  |iW|.  5 ran  a.  ana  (M  John- 
iioni  Tote-  £1 .90:  C220  E2.00.  Dual  F:  C3  W 
CSF-CS£7. 

QO  AO  POT:  er  go. 

PLAOEPOT:  £40.00. 
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Soccer 


Cities  face 

hooligan 

crackdown 


Marttn  Thorpe 


Leicester  city  and 
Birmingham  City  face 
heavy  punishment  by 

the  Football  Associa- 
tion after  outbreaks  of  hooli- 
ganism during  their  weekend 
FA  Cup  ties. 

Seven  Cans  were  yesterday 
charged  by  the  police  with 
public-order  offences  after 
fighting  between  rival  sup- 
porters at  Filbert  Street  held 
up  the  game  against  Chelsea 
for  five  minutes. 

The  FA  will  await  the 
reports  of  the  referee  and 
police  before  deciding  what 
action  to  take,  but  it  has 
emerged  that  visiting  Cans 
managed  to  enter  home  areas 
with  the  help  of  compliant 
local  taxi-drivers. 

“Taxi-drivers  were  given 
money  by  Chelsea  fans  and 
kept  turning  up  and  buying 
tickets,"  said  Tom  Smeeton, 
Leicester's  chairman.  "Once 
we  realised,  we  stopped  sell- 
ing to  them." 

Birmingham’s  home  defeat 
by  Wrexham  saw  coins  and 
other  objects  thrown  on  to  the 
pitch  from  a section  of  the 
home  crowd.  One  object  hit  a 
linesman.  At  the  end  of  the 
game  a home  fen  also  ran  on 
to  the  pitch.  The  referee  will 
make  a fun  report  to  the  FA. 

City  have  a long  history  of 
crowd  trouble  and  these  latest 
incidents  come  only  six 
weeks  after  the  expiry  of  a 
suspended  sentence  threaten- 
ing the  closure  of  St  Andrews 
if  there  was  any  more  unrest 
Fighting  at  Leicester  broke 
out  after  Chelsea  took  an 


early  lead.  Fifty  stewards  and 
police  took  10  minutes  to 
restore  order  and  separate 
supporters  trading  punches. 
One  steward  needed  first  aid 
after  being  bit  by  a missile. 

The  seven  men  charged, 
plus  another  accused  of  ticket 
touting,  were  bailed  to  appear 
before  Leicester  magistrates 
next  month. 

Smeeton  said  that  Leicester 
are  to  experiment  with  a 
swipe-card  system  to  ensure 
that  only  home  fans  get  into 
home  areas,  to  identify  trou- 
ble-makers and  to  ease  sup- 
porters' entry  to  the  ground. 
If  successful,  this  system  will 
be  introduced  on  a permanent 
basis  next  season. 

The  Birmingham  coin- 
throwing incident  took  place 
late  in  the  game  after  the 
home  side  were  refused  a cor 
ner  by  a linesman,  who  then 
beckoned  over  the  referee 
Martin  Bodenham  and 
pointed  to  objects  on  the 
pitch. 

Bodenham  confirmed  yes- 
terday; “Coins  and  various 
items  were  thrown.  One  of 
them  hit  an  assistant  referee. 
It  will  be  included  in  my 
report  to  the  FA.” 

In  December  1995  Birming- 
ham were  sentenced  to  play 
one  match  behind  closed 
doors,  suspended  for  12 
months,  when  Blues  fans 
threw  seats  and  missiles  at 
Mill  wall  supporters. 

Last  February  Leeds's  Gary 
McAllister  was  hit  by  a 
snooker  ball  thrown  during  a 
game  at  St  Andrews.  Hie  FA 
took  no  action  on  that  occa- 
sion because  the  culprit  could 
not  be  identified. 


Chelsea  step 
out  of  shadows 


Ian  King 


ONE  of  the  biggest  mys- 
teries surrounding 
Chelsea's  finances  was 
cleared  up  last  night  when 
Chelsea  Village,  the  company 
that  owns  the  club,  revealed 
the  identity  of  its  biggest 
single  shareholder. 

In  a Stock  Exchange  an- 
nouncement, Chelsea  Village 
identified  the  Cecil  Lee  Trust 
as  its  33  per  cent  owner,  end- 
ing months  of  speculation. 
Until  yesterday,  the  biggest 
single  shareholder  had  been 
identified  simply  as  Rysaffe,  a 
somewhat  shadowy  offshore 
investor  based  in  Guernsey 
and  Hong  Kong. 

Chelsea  Village  emphasised 
last  night,  for  what  it  termed 
"the  avoidance  of  doubt”,  that 
Ken  Bates  has  no  interest  in 
the  Cecil  Lee  Trust  However, 
there  is  still  little  information 
available  on  the  trust  who 
owns  it  and  what  it  actually 
does. 

What  may  be  most  signifi- 
cant is  that  Bates  has  finally 
announced  which  company 
owns  the  shares.  There  Is  a 
suggestion  that  Chelsea  Vil- 
lage may  be  about  to  move  to 
a ftill  listing  on  the  stock  mar- 
ket and  away  from  the  City's 


Alternative  Investment  Mar- 
ket Folly  listed  companies 
are  required  to  be  far  more 
open  about  who  owns  them. 

Rysaffe  had  in  feet  been  act 
mg  as  a trustee  for  the  Cecil 
Lee  Trust  administrating  the 
33  per  cent  stake.  Patrick 
Murrin,  a Chelsea  director, 
has  stepped  into  that  role. 

Rysaffe.  which  at  the  time 
of  the  flotation  owned  66  per 
cent  of  Chelsea  Village, 
named  Bates  as  its  proxy,  ef- 
fectively giving  him  control 
of  Chelsea  Village. 

Since  the  company  came  to 
market  last  year.  Bates  has 
steadfastly  refused  to  say  who 
was  behind  Rysaffe,  and  the 
issue  was  central  to  the  con- 
tinual clashes  he  had  with  the 
late  Matthew  Harding. 

At  one  point,  Harding's 
frustration  at  Bates's  refusal 
to  reveal  foe  owner  of  Rysaffe 
threatened  to  jeopardise  his 
investment  in  the  club,  al- 
though it  is  thought  Bates  did 
not  budge  from  bis  position 
even  when  Harding’s  lawyers 
became  involved. 

In  a seperate  announce- 
ment, Chelsea  Village  — • 
whose  shares  closed  l'/=p 
lower  at  164'.4p  — said  yester- 
day that  it  has  placed  some 
475.000  shares  with  Singer  & 
Friedlander's  Football  Fund. 
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B6N  RADFORD 


Leading  the  line . . . Emile  Heskey  gives  Ipswich  Town  the  runaround  in  Leicester's  quarter-final  victory  atPortman  Road 

Heskey  is  hitting  all  the  right  notes 


Ian  Ross  on  a homely  England  Under-21 
striker  who  faces  Wimbledon  tonight 


TO  SUGGEST  that 
Emile  Heskey  is  In 
some  way  a shy.  retir- 
ing youngster  who  is 
more  at  ease  with  anonymity 
than  with  the  cult  of  celebrity 
would  be  to  invite  incredu- 
lous stares  in  the  dressing 
rooms  of  Premiership  clubs 
countrywide. 

Can  this  really  be  so?  Is  this 
the  same  Emile  Heskey  who 
boasts  the  physique  of  a 
heavyweight  boxer  and  the 
pace  of  an  Olympic  sprinter? 
Can  it  be  the  Emile  Heskey 
who  answers,  unblinkingly, 
to  the  nickname  "Bruno”  and 
who  is  once  again  making  the 
forgotten  art  of  the  robust 
English  forward  almost 
fashionable? 

The  Leicester  City  young- 
ster almost  shivers  with  em- 
barrassment when  reminded 
that  he  is  now  one  of  the  most 
coveted  players  in  English 
football,  a fair  claim  to  feme 
for  one  who  has  only  recently 


celebrated  his  19th  birthday. 

Less  than  two  years  ago 
Heskey  spent  much  of  his 
time  with  Leicester’s  other 
YTS  trainees,  learning  the 
rudiments  of  his  trade  on  the 
pitch  while  tending  to  the 
needs  of  his  elders  off  it  He 
paid  his  dues  with  the  boot- 
cleaning and  the  floor-sweep- 
ing. It  is  just  that  he  did  so 
quicker  than  the  other  wan- 
nabes with  stars  in  their  eyes. 

In  those  days  it  was  £42  a 
week,  a laugh  with  the  lads 
after  training  and  then  to  his 
parents'  house.  And  now?  It  is 
£3,000  a week,  a laugh  with 
the  lads  after  training  and 
back  to  his  parents’  house. 

In  a sport  which  often  seems 
to  perpetuate  the  myth  that 
teenage  rebellion  is  exclusive 
to  footballers,  Heskey  is  a man- 
ager’s dream.  "Emile  does 
what  he  is  told,"  said  his  fother 
Tyrone.  “He  is  not  the  sort  you 
have  to  pull  out  of  a night-club 
at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning." 


The  truth  is,  as  the  nation's 
bruised  centre-backs  will  tes- 
tify, you  cannot  pull  Heskey 
anywhere  he  does  not  wish  to 
be  pulled.  He  may  be  gener- 
ous. and  kind  to  animals  and 
autograph  hunters,  but  he  is  a 
big  lad  with  a big  flrture. 

As  he  prepares  for  tonight’s 
Coca-Cola  Cup  semi-final  first 
leg  with  Wimbledon,  the  talk 
around  Filbert  Street  is  of  a 
multi-million  move  to  some- 
where more  fashionable.  To 
list  those  who  have  sent 
scouts  to  watch  Heskey  since 
he  was  tossed  into  Leicester’s 
first  team  at  the  age  of  16 
would  be  to  list  every  club  of 
ambition  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

Liverpool  are  keen,  Aston 
Villa  desperate  and  Leeds 
United  more  than  interested. 

The  problem  is.  in  much 
the  same  way  as  Steve  Bull 
loves  Wolverhampton  Wan- 
derers. Heskey  adores  his 
home-town  club.  Of  course 
things  may  change  but,  for 
the  time  being,  life  is  sweet 

“I  am  not  being  big-headed 
when  I say  I've  not  really  sur- 
prised myself  with  the  way 


things  have  gone,”  he  says.  “I 
knew  I could  do  something 
hut  it  was  a question  of  going 
out  and  performing. 

"I  have  always  played 
ahead  of  myself-  When  I came 
here  from  school  I didn't 
know  I was  going  to  make  it,  I 
just  hoped  I would.  In  my  first 
year  as  a YTS,  I was  playing 
for  the  reserves.  Then,  when  I 
thought  1 would  be  in  the 
reserves,  I was  put  into  the 
first  team.  That’s  just  the  way 
it  has  always  gone." 

England  Under-21  appear- 
ances followed,  as  did  the  in- 
evitable comparisons  with 
Leicester’s  most  celebrated 
graduate,  Gary  Lineker.  Hes- 
key is  resigned  to  living  with 
that,  although  his  almost- 
casual  blending  of  brute 
strength  and  graceful  finesse 
is,  to  many,  more  reminiscent 
of  Cyrille  Regis. 

Lineker,  though,  knows  a 
good  footballer  when  he  sees 
one.  "He  is  such  a strong  lad 
with  bags  of  talent”  he  says. 
"Every  time  I watch  him  he 
does  seem  to  have  improved. 
Everything  I know  about  him 
tells  me  he  has  the  potential 


to  go  all  the  way  to  toe 
top.” 

If  Wimbledon  represent 
Leicester’s  short-term  prob- 
lem, hanging  on  to  Heskey  is 
a dilemma  for  toe  future. 

"I  like  it  here,"  he  says. 
“Leicester  City  can  go  places 
and  I am  keen  to  make  that 
journey  with  them.  That  is 
why  there  is  no  release  clause 
In  my  contract  in  case  toe 
club  is  relegated." 

• Leicester’s  manager  Mar- 
tin O’Neill  is  annoyed  that 
Wimbledon  were  not  pre- 
pared to  switch  the  game  to 
Thursday  to  allow  his  team 
time  to  recover  from  Sun- 
day’s drawn  match  against 
Chelsea.  “Sky  were  prepared 
to  screen  it  live  on  Thursday 
if  we  could  get  the  fixture 
changed.”  he  said.  “But  we 
were  not  ahle  to;  no  one 
would  do  anything  for  us.” 

Wimbledon’s  chief  execu- 
tive David  Barnard  retorted: 
“The  match  was  fixed  for 
Tuesday,  and  when  Leices- 
ter’s FA  Cup  game  was  moved 
to  Sunday  that  was  not  our 
problem.  Oar  supporters  had 
made  their  plans  to  traveL” 


Clark  gets  Wright  with  a deal  of  juggling 


Ian  Ross 


FRANK  CLARK’S  restruc- 
turing of  Manchester  City 
continued  yesterday  when  the 
goalkeeper  Tommy  Wright 
agreed  to  make  permanent 
bis  move  from  Nottingham 
Forest.  The  Northern  Ireland 
international  has  spent  the 
past  few  weeks  on  loan  at 
Maine  Road.  He  will  complete 
a full  transfer  for  £450.000 
early  next  month  after  mak- 
ing a final  appearance  for 
Forest. 

City  have  agreed  to  delay 
formal  ratification  of  the  deal 
because  Forest  require 
Wright  for  a Premiership 
game  at  White  Hart  Lane  on 


Sport  in  brief 

Boxing 

Chris  Eu bank’s  second  light- 
heavyweight  bout  will  be 
against  the  American  Shan- 
non Land  berg  in  Dubai  on 
March  27.  writes  Jack  Mas • 
sarik.  The  former  WBO  super- 
middleweight  champion 
plans  further  fights  in  Mo- 
rocco. Abu  Dhabi  and  Dubai 

before  returning  to  a British 
ring.  By  then  he  will  have  had 
more  desert  campaigns  than 
Lawrence  of  Arabia. 

Herol  Graham's  comeback 
will  continue  at  the  Elephant 
and  Castle  Leisure  Centre  on 
March  4,  the  37-year-old's  first 
London  fight  in  eight  years. 

Cricket 

Andy  Bichel  and  Michael 
Be  van  shared  eight  wickets 
as  the  Australians  beat  South 
Africa’s  provincial  champi- 
ons Western  Province  by  32 
runs  at  Newlands  yesterday. 
The  borne  side,  chasing  354  in 
01  overs,  were  321  all  out 
Bichel  took  five  for  62  and 
Bevan  three  for  113. 

Cycling 

The  Italian  Marco  Pantani,  out 
for  more  than  a year  after  an 
operation  (Hi  his  leg  following 
a road  crash,  misses  today's 
Lalgueglia  Trophy  in  Italy  be- 
cause of  flu.  He  now  hopes  to 
make  bis  comeback  on  Sunday 
in  Spain’s  Fuig  Trophy. 


March  1 as  a stand-in  for 
Mark  Crossley.  who  will  be 
suspended  for  his  sending-off 
at  Chesterfield  on  Saturday. 
The  cautions  of  Colin  Cooper 
and  Ian  Woan  take  them  past 
21  disciplinary  points  and 
mean  they  too  will  miss  the 
Spurs  match  — and  the  visit 
of  Sheffield  Wednesday  four 
days  later. 

The  good  news  for  Stuart 
Pearce  is  that  Nigel  Clough 
has  been  given  permission  to 
extend  by  another  month  his 
loan  period  at  Forest. 

Clark’s  cooperation  with 
his  former  club  may  lead  to 
further  goalkeeper  juggling. 
Andy  Dibble,  City's  reserve 
keeper,  has  moved  to  Shef- 
field United  on  loan  but  may 


Results 


Soccer 

TENNENTS  SCOTTISH  CUP 
Fourth  round 


(0)  1 Cetfc  |IJ  1 

0 Jackson  B3  I pen)  ODonnall  16 

FA  TROPHY-.  Second  round,  «>nond 

maton  BroiToorovc  o.  Hvde  um  2 

DH  MARTENS  LEAOUB  PreiaUr  Dtv- 

Mm  Worcasur  C 0.  Gloucester  C 0. 
POHTINS  LEAGUE:  Pr«nlen  Post- 
poned: Slots  v Bolton.  BlacKRkTi  « Man 
UIO.  Moil  Wot  inert!  am  pi  on  4.  Sfurtt  UU  2. 

Oroep  Qnei  Pmtpmml  Cartole  v 
WiDan.  Three)  Wrexham  4,  Stockport  0. 
AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION 
CUP:  Postponed!  Tottenham  v OPR; 
Swindon  v Bretot  0;  Arsenal  v Norwich. 

Rugby  League 

MX  CUT  PLATE  QUARTEH-PMAL 
ORAW:  Hunsiei  v Workington;  Lancashire 
Lyru  V Hull  KR;  Braminy  v WMrea:  Leigh  « 
WhHnharen  (io  be  played  22-23  Feb). 

Golf 

WOOL*  RANKINGS)  1.  C toman  (Aus) 
Il.TOpB  aver  ago,  ?,  T Lehman  lUS)  969. 
3.  M O Meora  (US)  8.00;  4.  C Montgomerie 
8 »:  S.  E Efci  ISA)  8.74;  6.  N Faldo 
IGfl)  7.9fc  T.  F Couples  (US)  7.37;  B.  M 
Otaw  (Japan)  7.S8:  0.  N Pr**  (3m)  6.07; 
1o.  □ Love  Hi  |USJ  6 85. 

Tennis 

«AX  JOSE  OPEN  iCalil);  FteaL  p Sreo- 
m lUSl  bl  G RU*e<btJ  SB)  3-i  5-0  reL 
KC  CHAMPIONSHIP  (Antwerp.  Sol): 
rest  raiafc  ■ Demm  (Cz)  bt  M Sinner 
(Got)  8-7.  e-t.  6-3:  M Ttovtrure  (Swe)  M H 
Gumy  (Arg)  4-6,  6-1.  6-4;  F Menf  (So) 
Dt  B Kdrt»oher  (Gar)  6-2.  6-1:  D Nonas) 
(Ban  bl  B utihrech  (Cs«hj  6-3  r*i. 

ATP  man  RANKiNGSi  t.  p Sampras 
(US)  3.787po:  z T Muatar  (Aut)  irt».  3.  G 
hrantaovtc  (Cm)  3.462  4.  U Chang  (US) 
X413:  5.  V Kdftriniltov  (Rust  3567.  6.  M 
Rios  (Chile)  2.413;  7.  R Krajkrek  (Noth) 
£393;  a T Enqvlst  (Swe)  2,267;  S,  W Fer- 
reira (SA)  2203.  ID.  C Moya  (Sp)  2.171. 
Atom  n,  6 Backer  (Qerl.  13.  T Henman 

1 ONI:  36.  C Rueodaiu  (GB1. 

WOMEira  OP  TOUDHAiurT  (Hanover. 
Gw):  Hrea  roontt  B PaAa  (Aut)  bt  A 
Miller  (US)  6-0.  6-0:  M MU  aim  (Bel)  bl  S 

Fanna  (It)  6-2.  6-1:  V Basufci  (indo)  ta  E 
Cal  torts  (Bel'  3-fl.  6-1.  6-4. 


have  to  return  for  the  visit  to 
Bradford  City  on  March  1. 

Dank  a.  the  American  photo- 
copying company,  will  not 
renew  its  sponsorship  of  Ever- 
ton  after  this  season.  "They 
have  decided  that  football  does 
not  provide  the  exposure  they 
were  looking  for.”  said  Clif- 
ford Finch,  an  Everton  direc- 
tor. He  denied  it  had  anything 
to  do  with  Andrei  Ranchelskis 
going  and  said:  “It  may  prove 
a blessing  in  disguise.  We 
have  already  had  half  a dozen 
multinational  companies 
showing  interest  in  taking 
Danka's  place." 

The  Everton  midfielder  Joe 
Parkinson  will  be  sidelined 
for  at  least  a month  after  a 
second  knee  operation. 


WTA  TOUR  WOMEN’S  RAMKMGS*  T.  S 

Orel  |Gerj:  2,  M Hingis  (Swttz);  3.  J No- 
votna (Cz):  4.  A Sonehax  Vicar  to  (Sp):  5.  C 
Martinez  (3p):  a.  M Solos  |U3>  7.  A Hu bn 
(G«r[:  a.  L Dwmrtpoft  (uay.  9.  I Matotl 
iCro).  10.  K HMnudcva  I Slovak). 

Basketball 

8UOWEHCR  LEAGUE)  Chester  78.  Bir- 
mingham SB.  Leicester  86.  Leopards  99. 
NBA)  NY  89.  Indian*  80:  Toronto  89.  De- 
troii  E LA  Lakara  91.  Seattle  102:  Minne- 
sota 107.  Phoenix  96.  Chicago  110.  Or- 
lando 69:  Philadelphia  37.  Denvw  172: 
Sacramento  105.  Qofden  State  BS.  Portland 
118.  Boston  10b.  Leadog 
Eodte**  Conference:  Adaotto  BtnWoc 
1.  Miami  (W39-L12-PCL76S-GB0),  2.  NY 
(37-14-.T25-2);  s.  Orlando  (24-24. 
500-1K)  Cental:  1.  Chicago  (YMS-L6- 
Pciaa2-GB0);  2.  Detroll  ra7-13..740-7)t).  3. 
Atlanta  (33-16-  673-11).  Western)  MM- 
1.  Uteh  (W36-L 1 4^eL  726-GBO);  2. 
Houston  IM-18..W7-3K),  3.  Minnesota 
(25-26- .490-7 18)  Pacfficx  !_  la  Lakers 
(W47-L1.LPC1.725-G0O).  2.  Seatoo  (3S-1&- 
.700-16);  a.  Portland  128-34-  538-9K). 

Chess 

UNAOES  TOURNAMENT  (Sp):  IKud 

it: V Topalov  (Bui)  1 M Adams  lEng)  S P 
Nikblie  (Ba»)  K.  V [vanertofc  (Ukrl  It  J Piket 
iNeinj  G.  j Pol  gar  (Hun)  1;  B Gotta  rw  (Be- 
tone.)  X.  A Shlrau  (dpi  £,  C Kaapann  (Bus) 
1.  v Kramnik  [Rus|  □;  V Anartt  (India)  1.  A 
oraev  iRle;)  d.  fu  aeeru  Kasparov  St 
Kramnik  nt  Adams.  Topalov  SC  Pwgar  6; 
Anond  5Jfc  Gotland.  Ivanchuk  5:  Nlkollc  4L 
Preev  4.  Strirov.  Plhd  3X 
DBjOirre  A TOUCHE  OKh  (Jersey): 

BOMd  OCX*  14  Tsytor  0,  A Webswr  1. 
TTniMitTWO:  D Uookovic  0.  B Lalic  (Crel  1: 
J Hodgson  I.  D Gunter  kt  U Simona  0.  C 
Ward  1:  A Webstar  1.  R O'Brien  QJMe- 
Kerew  X,  5 Lalic  ft 

CARBW  HASTRSc  Round  doac  C Daly 
(Ire)  It  D Germany  It  s Sfebracht  (Ger)  1. 
C Jonascu  (Rom)  0;  H Tteer  0,  j Cobb  1:  S 
Manhton  t3co» ) 1.  J Sawder*  (Wales)  0;  L 
McSnone  X.  S Williams  X 

Cricket 

THREB-DAY  MATCH:  NuhnilM  Aus- 
tralia 439-4  dec  and  175-8  dee  (G  B towed 
86).  W Province  3b  1-5  dec  ana  321  (H 
Gibbs  30).  Australia  won  by  32  runs 
OtWBfl  SHIELD)  Potts  W Australia 
414  and  320-8,  Oueonsiand  400  Match 
drawn. 

suratsPOHr  wnira  u io-ipwi 

Bordor  400  and  192-6  dec.  Griquolond  W 
253  and  299  Border  won  by  40  runs. 


Leicester  pitch  in  with  Ullathome 


Leicester  city  signed 
the  left-sided  midfielder 
Robert  Ullathorne  for 
£600,000  from  Osasuna  yes- 
terday on  a 2‘A-year  con- 
tract and  are  expected  to 
play  him  tonight  in  their 
Coca-Cola  Cup  semi-final 
side  against  Wimbledon. 
Ullathorne  previously 
played  under  Martin 
O’Neill  at  Norwich,  who 
receive  £100,000  under  the 
terms  of  the  deaL 
Brighton  fans  have  called 
off  their  planned  boycott  of 
Saturday's  home  game 
against  Swansea  City  and 
are  appealing  instead  for 
maximum  support. 

The  acquisition,  of 
Michael  Grade  to  Cbarl- 


Ptaarti  Fra*  Stale  2S4  and  264.  Boland  264 
and  36-5.  Boland  won  by  Ova  wickets. 

itt  Neial  407  and  241-8  dec. 


Transvaal  24 1 and  261.  Natal  won  by  146 
runa.  Port  BtobMU  E Province  «3M 
dec  and  16T-2  dec.  N Transvaal  272  and 
115.  E Province  won  by  206  runs. 

RED  STRIP*  CUP:  Bridgetown!  Lee- 
ward Is  339  and  1 17-2.  Barbados  141  and 
31 1 . Leeward  Is  won  by  elgnt  wickets,  san 
Farmdo;  Jamaica  349  and  li»-i.  Trini- 
dad A Tobago  256. 


Cycling 


RUTA  DO  SOL:  Second  ettuu  (La  Rln- 
cortada  ta  Puente  Genii).  1,  J Musssuw 
(Bell  Mapel  fthr  22mm  S&sec;  2.  E Zabel 
tQarl  Germany:  3.  V E>Jmov  (Rust  US 
Postal:  *:  S Smetanlna  (Rub)  Toscot:  5.  A 
Caiuonteri  [«)  Saeco:  6.  E Dekker  (Noth) 
Rabobank  ail  came  time.  Overall  ztand- 
toos:  1,  Zabel  7hr  8mln  7we:  2.  J P»*n- 
kaert  (Bet)  Lotto.  3.  Smetanlno  all  sl 


Ice  Hockey 


SUPMEAOUBi  Newcastle  4.  carom  7: 
Baamgetoka  3.  Nottingham  a (of):  Man- 
chester G Brack noH  6. 

PREMSR  LO*  Guildford  S.  Slough  0; 
Medway  6.  Soil  hull  8;  Petofborouoh  6. 
Swindon  IS. 

NORTHERN  PREMIER  LQE=  Murrayheid 
6.  Blackburn  7;  Paisley  6.  File  8:  Whitley  7, 
Dumfries  3 

NHb  Ottawa  4.  Hartlord  2:  Rorlde  2.  Do- 
tratf  4;  Buffalo  6.  Son  Jose  Z Ptttsbuign  2. 

Philadelphia  6.  Uoi 


W Coataronco:  KE  DMolawi  1.  Buffalo 
(W30— LT9-TB— GF1$5-GA143-PlaOT);  2. 
Pittsburgh  (30-22-5-209-184-S6);  3,  Mon- 
treal (71-23-1 1-106-214-43)  llttl  Mm  I, 
Philadelphia  (W33-Llfl>T8-OFiB8- 
OA141-Pto74).  Z Florida  (28-17-13-163- 
133-68);  3.  New  Jersey  (23-17-8-150- 
131-67).  Warivnv  Contrail  .1,  DaUea 

(W33-L21-T4-GF17&OA14H-Pte7D):  Z De- 
troit (27-1®- 10-177- 136-64);  3,  SI  Louis 
(Z7-HW-T78-183-60).  PwcBta  1.  Colorado 
[W35-LM-TS-GFT95«At33-PTc7«r.  Z Ed- 
monton (29-24-6-1 62-164-62):  3.  Vancou- 
ver (26-3-2-180-191-64). 

Snooker 

INTERNATIONAL  OPEN  (Aberdeen): 
nrat  luuk  O tetaM  (Eng)  a j Wes- 
ton  (Eng)  5-1;  8 O^uSfvwo  (Eng)  U M 
Fenton  (Wales)  6-1.  bow  roond:  P 
wjfcaa  (6ng|  bt  B Jonas  (Eng)  5-1;  8 Pat- 
aca (Eng)  bt  A Rosa  (Eng)  5-1;  J EvaeA 

INI)  MK  Dolreny  (Ira)  5-J.  A i 

(Scott  M S Lee  (Eng)  6-4;  O IttnH  (Eng) 
bt  8 James  (Eng)  5-0. 


ton’s  board  of  directors, 
due  to  be  confirmed  next 
Monday,  is  seen  as  crucial 
to  the  club’s  successful  flo- 
tation on  the  Alternative 
Investment  Market.  Charl- 
ton hope  to  generate  £5  mil- 
lion. The  chairman  Richard 
Murray  said  yesterday: 
"Michael  is  a specialist  in 
these  areas.” 

France  Football  yester- 
day published  a letter  from 
David  Ginola  dated  Janu- 
ary 10  authorising  his 
agent  Serge  Scalet  to  con- 
tact Intern azionale  with  a 
view  to  organising  “my 
transfer  from  Newcastle  to 
Inter  Milan”.  Last  week  the 
Frenchman  promised  to  see 
out  the  season  at  Newcastle. 


Fixtures 

(780  uniass  slated) 

Soccer 

COCA-COLA  CUP)  law  Bnatalsq 
Leicester  V Wimbledon  (7.45). 
NAnomriDS  mom.  saiwj  mv- 
Wwv  Chesterfield  v Rotherham  (7.46). 
Third)  RochOaie  v Hereford;  Scunthorpe  v 
Chester:  Torquay  v Uansfleia 
TENNER!  A SCOTTISH  CUP)  Fowtt- 
rowad  replay?  Dundee  v Greenock 
Morton. 

BELL'S  SCOTTISH  LEAOUB  P)  tutor 
Division:  Rolth  v UotoerwelL 

SCOTTISH  LEAOUB:  Seeend  MlMwa 

Clyde  v Qtonbarton.  Third  DtvWte  Alloa 
v inverncM  C Thistle;  Arbroath  » Atoton. 
auto  WRoscnatn  snan  m- 
Hnstn  Nurdits  tecltot  Shrawebury  v 
CarNslo.  Soslfasn:  Colchaotar  v North- 
ampton (7.45);  Wolford  v Peterborough 

(7-40).  

om  vauxhaii  cow—acB  Kener- 
Ing  v Famborough  (7.45):  Dover  v Wailing 

(7.45). 

UNIBOND  LEAOUB,  Prettier  Etehlere 

Btoltop  Auckland  v Spennymoor.  PWs* 
Pioidoiw  PDKBr  v DrCiytoden,  LoSgti  v 
Faraley  Celtic.  rtartdanPa  Cv^v  Serend 
round)  Blyth  Spartsro  v Worksop;  FLjd- 
cURe  Bor  v AHreton  Tn:  Runeore  « Barrow. 
rue— imv  Cap  Poortb  I luaufc  Colwyn 
Boy  v Gulseloy.  GalnacorOugh  Trinity  v 
Knoweloy  UKL 

•CTO  LEAOMBi  Prtsotor  DMtiM  Grays 
* SI  Albans;  Hendon  v Nnostenion  (7.43); 
HUehln  v Bromley  (7.4S);  Okfard  C v En- 
Beld;  Stalnea  v HeytrfWga;  Yowling  v OuW 
uHch.  Rbefa  Maktenlwaa  Utd  v Whytoteafs. 
ifroeiuh  OorUng  v BanEteed  AID:  KUbury 
v Brataieli  Tn:  WHhamTh  vColtler  Row  a 
R.  nir*  Nonhwood  v Clapton:  weahh 
wane  v Braintree  Tn. 

OR  MARTNNS  1SMUB  Premier  Mv- 
taiaei  Camorldge  C v Cheltenham;  ffama- 
tan  v Merthyr.  INtandi  llkeaton  Tn  v 011- 
eton  Tm  Moor  Green  v Dudley  Tn;  Srtlton 
CuktKotd  Tn  v Stafford  Rngrs.  Snottwiu 
BritJUnghain  Tn  v Tote  Tru  Cirencester  Tn 
v Forest  Green.  Fleet  Tn  v Margate:  New- 
port tow  v St  Leonardo:  Waterloo*!  He  v 
Weymouth.  Cop>  Fourth  reondt  Sudbury 
Tn  v Tonbridge. 

Ml  COUNTIES  LEAGUE)  KM  DM- 

Went  Atherton  Col  v Bootle:  Chadderton  v 
Eastvood  Henley;  Demon  v Holksr  OB: 
NaweasDs  Tn  v Sol  tort  C. 


Scottish  Cup 

Fourth  round 

Hibernian  1,  Celtic  1 

Jackson 


justice 
for  Hibs 


Patrick  Olann 


lPamiB-  Hnt  bmum  Dunsten  Fed  v 
Consett  Tow  Law  Tn  v BU  ling  tom  Syn. 


ARREN  JACKSON'S 
penalty  six  minutes 
from  the  end  brought 
Hibernian  a replay  that 
seemed  beyond  them.  He  him- 
self was  tackled  by  Mackay 
during  a scramble  in  the 
Celtic  area  and  Celtic's  pun- 
ishment was  no  more  than 
their  poor  second-half  perfor- 
mance deserved. 

There  was  some  alarm  that 
such  an  important  match 
should  be  played  in  a gale  on 
a sloping;  sodden  pitch  which 
had  to  pass  a referee's  Inspec- 
tion two  hours  before  kick-off 
But  both  sides  produced 
enough  excitement,  if  not  a 
jamboree  of  virtuosity,  to 
rouse  the  crowd. 

The  return  of  Thom  to  the 
Celtic  side  after  an  absence  of 
a month  testified  to  the  visi- 
tors' pre-match  selection 
problems,  with  their  leading 
scorer  Cadete  away  on  inter- 
national duty  with  Portugal. 
The  German  showed  pace 

and  intelligence  to  bother  a 
team  that  had  conceded  13 
goals  In  their  three  league 
meetings  with  Celtic.  Number 
14  arrived  after  16  minutes. 

A promising  move,  in 
which  Di  Canio  and  Thom 
were  the  prime  forces, 
seemed  to  have  broken  down 
when  O'Donnell  worked  hard 
to  regain  possession.  Having 
done  so,  he  played  the  ball  to 
Van  Hooydonk  outside  the 
area  and  surged  forward  for 
the  return.  The  big  Dutch- 
man’s pass  allowed  O’Donnell 
to  take  the  ball  in  his  stride 
and,  instead  of  cutting  it  back 
from  fixe  right,  he  drove  it  low 
past  Leighton  from  10  yards. 

Hibs,  who  were  missing 
Willie  Miller  and  McG inlay 
through  suspension  and  were 
forced  to  field  Darren  Jack- 
son  when  less  than  fully  fit. 
made  a number  of  threaten- 
ing approaches  up  the  slope 
but  lacked  conviction  in  front 
of  goal.  Elliot’s  wild  drive, 
high  and  wide,  and  Harper's 
failure  to  control  Darren 
Jackson's  perceptive  pass  — 
the.  ball  running  straight  to 
Kerr  — were  good  examples. 

Celtic  looked  the  more  dan- 
gerous. therefore,  and  Thom 
should  have  scored  a second 
soon  after  the  opener.  Van 
Hooydonk  played  the  ball  in- 
side from  the  right  and  the 
German  was  suddenly  look- 
ing only  at  Leighton  from  10 
yards.  His  left  foot  sent  the 
ball  way  over  the  bar. 

Generally.  however, 
McQuilken  kept  Di  Canio  on  a 
tight  rein  and  Celtic's  main 
source  of  attacking  inventive- 
ness was  choked.  McQuilken 
even  allowed  himself  to  break 
free  of  the  Italian  and  at  once 
found  himself  at  the  heart  of  a 
promising  move.  Darren 
Jackson  played  a perceptive 
ball  to  him,  unattended  on  the 
left,  but  his  hesitation 
allowed  Mackay  and  Stubbs 
to  close  in- 

Jackson  himaAif  bad  a half- 
chance when  the  wind 
seemed  to  wrong-foot  Stubbs. 
The  ball  dropped  at  his  feet, 
25  yards  from  goal,  but  he 
lobbed  the  ball  too  high.  Ris- 
kily Celtic  seemed  happy  sim- 
ply to  hang  on  to  what  they 
had.  They  paid  the  penalty 
and  will  have  to  do  It  all  again 
before  they  can  set  up  the  Old 
Firm  quarter-final. 

HI  barn  i an  i Leighton:  Aenwlck. 
McOullkan,  Grant.  OennlB.  Hunter.  C 
Jackson.  Ciwnloy.  Harper.  D Jackson. 
BlfOL 

CsMcs  Kerr  Boyfl.  McXinlay.  Stubbs. 
Mackay.  O’Donnell.  Di  Canto.  McStay.  Van 
Hooydonh.  Thom.  Hannan. 
flstma  w Young  (ClariiSton)- 


M own  IN  OOUNTW6  EAST  tRAOUtt 
Premier  DtoWtom  Arnold  Tn  v Hatfield 
Main;  AatelsW  UW.  v.Hoilam:  N Ferriby  Lkd 
v KucknaJi  Tn.  WNdsuPa  Cm 
Better  Tn  v Pontefract  Cos. 


Sadcwell  Utd  v Tiverton  Tn. 


Oftfaare  v Snsfl  Wed  (7.0)  First  Mr  totem 
Coventry  v Preston  (7.01.  aseved  »*■ 
bkM  Men  City  v Bradford  (7.0).  ThM 
PMMertt  Scarborough  « Lincoln  (7.0). 
AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION! 
Hna  BhMtt  West  Ham  v Chariton  (2.0). 
Care*  todpatae  Mill  wall  v WBtfDrd. 
LEAGUE  OF  WALES.  Bangor  C v Portb- 
madog;  Barry  Tn  v Ebbw  Vale:  Caeraws  v 
Welshpool:  uansandfrald  v Rtiyf.  Poet- 
poesdi  Holywell  v Connah's  Quay. 

IRISH  LEAQUEi  CeoB-Cett  FtaodW 
Gap:  Quretardlnatei  Cruaadaffi  v Lin- 
Held:  Gienevon  v CmtonvHle:  fflentoran  « 
Ards:  Portadovm  v Coleraine. 


Rugby  Union 


TOUR  MATCH:  Harlequins  v Auckland 

(XD). 

COURAGE  CLUBS  CHAMPIONSHIP! 
National  Ltiyv*  Onei  Bristol  * 
Gloucester. 

CLUBS;  Cambridge  Untv  v The  Army 
(7.15V  Oxford  Univ  « Royal  Navy  (6-0) 


Ice  Hockey 


SUPBRUAOUC:  Nomngnnin  v Bradman 
Pitf II I »«mir  Gutkttord  v Potertur- 
ough  (6.0). 


Cricket 

Winter  Tour  - New  Zeeland 
Test  Match 


For  regular  score 
updates  call 

0891  22  88  29 
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Lions  snub  for 
England  backs 


Robert  Armstrong  says  the  decision  to 
ignore  Phil  de  Glanville  in  their  initial  squad  g£* 
may  rebound  on  the  British  Isles*  selectors  fig* 

against  the  Springboks,  if  the 

THE  Lions  selectors  said.  “All  you  can  do  is  keep  former  St  Helens  player 
have  delivered  a slap  on  playing  as  well  as  you  can  David  Young,  now  a Cardiff 
in  the  face  to  the  Eng-  and  not  get  too  het  op.  prop,  makes  the  final  35,  be 

laud  three-quarters  “While  they  have  left  a lit-  will  be  the  sole  surviving 
Phil  de  Glanville,  Jon  tie  bit  of  flexibility,  Tm  sure  Lions  forward  from  the  1989 
Sleightholme  and  Tony  they’re  going  to  be  looking  to  tour  to  Australia. 

Underwood  by  leaving  them  pare  the  squad  down  from  62  Three  other  Welsh  Interna- 


T 


prop,  makes  the  final  35,  be 
will  be  the  sole  surviving 
Lions  forward  from  the  1989 


Underwood  by  leaving  them  pare  the  squad  down  from  62 
out  of  the  preliminary  squad  as  opposed  to  adding  anybody 


of  62  announced  yesterday  for  else.  I’m  sure  If  s going  to  be 
the  tour  to  South  Africa.  Will  pretty  tough  to  get  into  it  at 
Carling  was  not  considered,  this  stage  but  we  just  keep  on 


tionals,  Allan  Bateman,  Scott 
Gibbs  and  Scott  Quinn  ell. 


having  already  ruled  himarff  plugging  away." 
out  of  contention.  The  Lions  selectors  are  run-  backs  Bentley  and  Alan  Taft. 

Surprisingly  Ireland  have  nlng  the  risk  of  getting  egg  on  So  far  only  Wales  among  foe 
13  players,  foe  same  number  their  faces  by  overlooking  de  home  countries  have  capped 
as  Wales,  in  the  squad  which  Glanville,  who,  having  led  former  league  professionals. 
is  otherwise  dominated  by  Bath  to  a league  and  cup  None  of  foe  five  fly-halves 
England  with  27, 16  of  whom  douhle  last  season,  is  turning  named.  Paul  Grayson.  Mike 


pretty  tough  to  get  into  it  at  have  also  reaped  foe  benefit 
this  stage  but  we  just  keep  on  of  their  return  to  foe  15-man 


code,  as  have  the  Newcastle 
backs  Bentley  and  Alan  Tait 


are  not  In  the  national  team,  out  to  be  a shrewd  and  tacti- 


Catt,  David  Humphreys,  Nefl 
Jenkins  and  Gregor  Town- 


Only  nine  Scots  have  been  cally  aware  Tin  gland  captain.  Jenkins  and  Gregor  Town- 
included.  There  are  no  obvious  candi-  send,  is  playing  in  that  posi- 

The  omission  of  Sleight-  dates  for  foe  Lions  captaincy  tion  regularly  for  both  club 
holme,  the  Bath  wing  who  has  should  de  Glanville  lead  and  country.  But  that  may  not 

scored  three  of  England's  10  England  to  a Grand  Slam,  the  unduly  worry  foe  Lions  coach 
Five  Nations  tries  this  month,  case  for  ignoring  his  interna-  Ian  McGeechan,  who  this  sea- 


Five  Nations  tries  this  month,  I case  for  ignoring  his  interna- 
wlll  mystify  his  many  sup-  j tionai  experience  will  be 
porters,  particularly  as  foe  in-  harder  to  sustain. 


experienced  Irish  wing  Den- 
nis Hickle  has  been  picked. 


The  Lions’  manager  Fran 
Cotton  has  left  the  door 


Underwood, 


Ian  McGeechan,  who  this  sea- 
son has  swapped  foe  North- 
ampton No.  10  shirt  between 
Grayson  and  Townsend. 

It  is  a reflection  of  Eng- 


Like  J slightly  open  to  aspiring  tour-  ( land's  depth  of  talent  at  No.  9 


Sleightholme  scored  two  tries  ists,  such  as  Leicester’s  Nefl  that  they  supply  four  of  foe 
in  Saturday’s  46-6  win  over  Back,  but  he  has  made  it  clear  six  scrum-halves  named  The 


demand  for  a genuine  open- 


Ireland,  also  has  reason  to  that  first-choice  Lions  will  al-  demand  for  a genuine  open- 
feel  hard  done  by  after  a long  most  certainly  be  drawn  from  side  flanker  in  Back’s  absence 
struggle  to  regain  fitness  after  the  62.  They  will  have  a train-  has  prompted  foe  selectors  to 
knee  surgery.  ing  session  in  Birmingham  on  include  Richard  Bill,  Ian 


knee  surgery. 

The  number  of  good  inter- 
national centres  playing  in 
the  British  Isles  has  squeezed 


out  the  England  captain  de  of  35  will  be  chosen  after  the 


March  U,  when  foe  terms  of  Smith  and  Denis  McBride, 
the  Lions  contracts  will  be  one  of  eight  Irish  forwards, 
explained,  and  the  final  squad 


include  Richard  Bill,  Ian  On  his  way  after  14  years . - . Graeme  West  takes  his  leave,  the  scapegoat  for  Wigan’s  cup  defeat  by  1 2-man  St  Helens 


PHOTOGRAPH  JIMPfViLE 


Glanville.  whose  variable 
form  for  club  and  country 
this  season  has  provoked 
calls  for  his  Bath  team-mate 
Jeremy  Guscott  to  be  rein- 


Five  Nations  ends  on  March 
15  and,  once  the  players  have 
been  briefed,  it  will  be  an- 
nounced on  April  2. 

‘Tm  not  going  to  concen- 


stated.  Guscott  and  foe  Eng-  trate  especially  on  the 


land  A centre  Will  Green- 
wood. one  of  three  uncapped 


English  players  who  aren’t  on 
the  initial  list,"  said  Cotton, 


Englishmen  in  the  squad,  are  mindful  of  his  responsibilities 
regarded  by  some  as  a poten-  to  foe  Celtic  nations.  There 
tial  Test  partnership  for  Eng-  are  a lot  of  other  players  omit- 


land  and  the  Lions. 

De  Gian  vine’s  response  was 
characteristically  low-key.  "1 


ted  hut,  in  the  case  of  de  Glan- 
ville. we  already  have  a fan- 
tastic amount  of  talent  in  the 


am  disappointed  but  it  was  centre.  Ml  be  interesting  to 
not  totally  unexpected.  Selec-  see  how  foe  English  three- 


Lions  squad 


N JHklm  (Pontypridd  t Wales).  T 
WmpBon  (Newcastle  * England).  N Baal 
(Northampton  & Eng).  J Staples 
(Han squirm  & Ireland).  <J  MaMwdar  (Sate), 
■has 

A Adsbayo  (Bath  & Eng).  J Batdtay  (Nsw- 
castta  A Eng).  • Osaglugn  (Bain  S Ira). 
K lagan  (Stirling  Co  A Scot).  G Tfan 
(Bridgend  A Wales),  I Mm  (UsnelH  A 
Wales),  o tBetde  (SI  Mary’s  A Ire). 
Centres 

A imrnn  (Richmond  A Wales).  J Be* 
[Northampton  A Ire),  S MMw  (Swansea  A 
Waloqi.  J Qaacott  (Bath  A Eng).  A Tat* 
(Newcastle  A Scot).  M Bailee  (UanaHl  A 
Wales).  W Greenweed  (L&camrl 


Hughes  replaces  West  at  Wigan 


Paul  Fitzpatrick  on  the  game  of  musical  chairs  at  Central  Park, 
where  worried  directors  are  blaming  everyone  but  themselves 


G 


RAEME  WEST  was 
effectively  dismissed 
yesterday  as  Wigan’s 
coach,  and  within  an 


“I’ve  had  some  ups  and  I take  up  winter  contracts  in 


down  at  Wigan  but  mainly 
they’ve  been  great  times.” 

He  might  have  said,  but  did 


hour  of  his  departure  a not  that  Wigan's  board  deci- 
spe daily  assembled  board  sions  directly  brought  about 


tors  have  their  own  views  _ _ 

about  players  and  they’ve  cult  internationals  in  March  a&wjd 
made  their  minds  up,"  he  against  France  and  Wales."  StCT.lu 

It  will  be  fascinating  to  see 

whether  English  backs  such  (Nermann 
as  Ade  Adebayo,  Nick  Beal,  f.  * 
John  Bentley  and  Guscott 
continue  to  miss  out  on  Five  J 
Nations  selection  and  still 
end  up  getting  picked  for  the  ■ nmm 
Lions  tour.  SSaSS 

“We  are  looking  for  players  hu>*« 
who  can  do  certain  things,  *"*>■ 
and  we  have  a different  phi-  EiJSJiTi 
losophy  from  any  of  the 
national  managers  on  how  to 
beat  South  Africa,"  said  Cot-  aVA&S 
ton.  "For  one  thing,  size  is  al- 
ways  important  bat  even  *&*<).  a 
more  so  out  there.  However, 
foe  selection  process  will  con- 
ttnue  for  another  four  to  six  scop,  rb 
weeks  and  there  is  still  plenty  LSSrt 
of  time  for  other  players  to  Min«r  <i 
force  their  way  into  the 
De  Glanville. . . disappointed  reckoning.”  aewh* 


see  now  me  tSUgUSn  tnree-  p Grayson  (Northampton  A Eng),  a 
quarters  perform  in  the  diffi-  Tosm**™*  (Northampton  & scot),  c 

m.lt  Intan^lnnalc  In  Man,!,  CUbAm  I (MMmtt  A Scol).  ■ CBI  (Bath 


yiwri^.  --  ..  s 

=V.  . / ^ ■ T02 


i (London  trtsh  A Ira). 


K nrachan  (Sarwens  A Eng).  Bill i»iaHi 
(Melrose  A Scot).  ■ Dawson 
(Norttiampcai  A Eng).  A Healey  [LeJcaster 
A Eng).  A Oomaraal  (Wasps  A Eng).  B 
lluwlnj  (Conttn  A Wales). 

J Da  A—  (Neath  A Wales).  J taoiwrd 
(Hartequlns  A Eng).  N Popalawai  (New- 

amtia  A Ira).  D Votwg  (Card*  A Wales).  „ . , , . 

■ Hardwtok  (Coventry  A Eng),  O Homo-  CODUOg  WeStiS  assistant,  IS 

*?•  r * ',*■ 3 ■ ‘gyr  now  top  man  again  and  Wig- 

■taoktJr ' an’s  first  English  coach  since 

tBriaioi  •.&?).  e Qraarfng  Colin  Clarke  and  Alan 
MctanK  departed  in  1366. 

iwcfca  _ St  Helens  dismissed  Hughes 

h^u^they felt that  without 

Me  A Eng).  ■ JoNwen  (Leicester  A Eng),  an  Australian  COach  foe  Club 

jnnMna (Lonaon wah Ajra). p Mmm  would  never  overtake  the  in- 
KTS  t*)h^^A^non‘3  Vincible  Wigan.  Now  Wigan 
Bac*  r»w  forward.  have  given  him  foe  task  erf 

D Corkary  (Bristol  A lr»).  R HU!  diRlnHeinp  HpIpthj 
(Saracens  A Eng),  I SwBb  (Gloucester  A OlSUWgUlg  M&I£DS. 
scot),  r nwmnifH  (wateoniane  a scot).  There  was  much  sympathy 

/BriSSrSVSSE iLSSiJa  55T2  for  Hu^hes  a yesr  md 

Mlllor  (Leicester  A Ire).  T Rodbor  there  Will  DOW  be  Similar 


meeting  appointed  Eric  his  downfall,  for  be  has  been 
Hughes  as  his  successor.  expected  to  maintain  an  im- 
Little  more  than  a year  ago  possibly  high  standard  with- 
Hughes  was  bundled  out  of  St  out  foe  tools  to  do  the  job.  Vir- 
H elens  to  make  way  for  the  tually  a full  team  of 


rugby  union — a policy  which 
has  come  back  to  hit  them 
like  a cosh? 

What  about  the  board’s  de- 
cision to  sign  the  31-year-old 
Ian  Sherratt  from  Oldham,  a 
player  neither  West  nor  Ly- 


feels  he  should  have  been 
given  more  say  in  the  com- 
ings and  goings. 

An  ardent  Anglophile  — at 
least  until  yesterday  — the  6ft 
Sin  West  arrived  at  Central 
Park  in  1982.  first  as  the  most 
selfless  of  players,  then  as  the 
hard-working  coach  to  the 
reserve  side,  and  since  1994  as 
head  coach.  Despite  his  first- 
class  record,  it  is  passible  that 
he  never  had  foe  total  support 


Australian  Shaun  McRae  just 
before  the  first  Super  League 
season  began.  It  is  a situation 
heavy  with  irony.  Hughes, 
who  spent  a few  months  with 


expected  to  maintain  an  im-  player  neither  West  nor  Ly-  he  never  had  the  total  suppon 
possibly  high  standard  with-  don  would  have  dreamt  of  of  Robinson,  who,  having 
out  the  tools  to  do  the  job.  Vir-  buying?  West  though  deny-  sacked  John  Dorahy  foe  day 
tually  a full  team  of  ing  that  Tulgamala’s  impend-  after  foe  club  won  foe  Chal- 
intemationals  have  left  foe  ing  departure  to  Newcastle  lenge  Cup  in  1994.  dallied  be- 
dub  during  his  reign.  Falcons  was  the  last  straw,  fore  installing  West 


internationals  have  left  foe 
dub  during  his  reign. 

The  bell  began  to  toll  for 
him  a week  last  Saturday 
when  Wigan  were  knocked 


Leigh  Centurions  before  be-  out  of  the  Challenge  Cup  for 


(Northampton  S Eng).  S Qoiiui.ll 
(Richmond  A Walaa).  B Oariw  (Rtahmono 
A Eng],  G Jom*  {Cardiff  A Walee). 


Castaignede 
‘for  Newcastle’ 

THE  France  and  Tou- 1 interested  in  foe  lock  Olivier 
louse  centre  Thomas  Merle,  and  Toulouse's  right- 
Castaignede  is  to  join  J wine  Emile  Ntamack  and 


Rangers  chief 
to  help  SRU 
raise  money 

David  Murray,  chair- 
man of  Rangers,  the 


sympathy  for  West  the  New 
Zealander  who  spent  14  suc- 
cessful years  at  Wigan  as 
player  and  coach.  At  the 
weekend  he  rejected  an  invi- 
tation to  take  over  as  football 
manager,  a largely  adminis- 
trative post  vacated  by  Joe 
Lydon  at  Christmas. 

“If  you  are  not  wanted  you 
might  as  well  be  on  your 


the  second  season  in  succes- 
sion. The  defeat  by  Salford 
last  year  was  bad  enough,  but 
to  lose  to  their  arch-rivals  St 
Helens  was  in  many  ways 
worse,  particularly  as  Saints 
played  foe  second  half  with 
only  12  men  after  the  dis- 
missal of  their  playmaker  and 
captain  Bobbie  Goulding. 

"Two  years  ago  we  would 
have  gone  out  there  and  given 
them  a pasting,"  Wigan’s 
chairman  Jack  Robinson  said 
of  a defeat  which  did  incalcu- 
lable damage  to  foe  club’s 
self-esteem  and  cost  them  foe 
£200.000  or  more  they  could 
have  expected  to  earn  en 
route  to  foe  finaL 

"We  seemed  to  have  lost 
our  ruthless  streak  and  oar 
killer  Instinct,”  complained  i 
Robinson.  Yet  what  about  his 
board’s  decision  to  allow  a 
constant  drain  of  top-class  tal-  • 


ifev 


" vp 

IS# 


L/man  of  Rangers,  the 

THE  France  and  Tou-  interested  in  foe  lock  Olivier  Glasgow  soccer  club.  Is  to 
louse  centre  Thomas  Merle,  and  Toulouse’s  right-  be  a commercial-develop- 
Castaigndde  is  to  join  wing  Emile  Ntamack  and  ment  consultant  to  the 
Courage  League  Two  Newcas-  prop  Christian  Califeno  are  Scottish  Rugby  Union  in  art 
tie  Tor  four  years,  according  reported  to  have  been  in  regu-  improved  set-up  which  the 
to  a report  In  the  normally  lar  contact  with  other  English  SRU  president  Fred 
reliahle  French  sports  maga-  dubs.  Bristol  and  Gloucester  McLeod  hopes  will  “end  the 
zine  Midi  Olympique.  are  said  to  have  approached  strife  of  the  past  year". 


tine  Midi  Olympique.  are  said  to  have  approached 

The  22-year-old  is  reported  the  Dax  pair,  the  flanker  Oltv- 


bike."  he  said  yesterday.  * Tm  ent  from  Central  Park?  What 
not  a desk  man  and  I would  about  the  board's  decision  to 
only  be  frustrated  in  foe  man-  encourage  Gary  Connolly,  Ja- 
ager's  job  working  with  son  Robinson,  Henry  Paul 
hands  tied  behind  your  back,  and  Va’aig a TuJgamala  to  New  broom . . . Eric  Hughes,  sacked  by  St  Helens  last  year 


Tennis 


West  had  the  backing  of 
players  and  Tans,  however, 
and  even  Robinson  must  have 
felt  he  had  made  the  right 
choice  when  Wigan  achieved 
one  of  foe  most  cherished  of 
their  triumphs,  the  win  in 
Brisbane  that  brought  them 
the  World  Club  Challenge. 

It  was  business  as  usual 
after  that  with  Wigan  com- 
pleting a cup  and  league 
double  in  West's  first  full  sea- 
son. but  last  year  the  magic 
was  no  longer  there.  Wigan, 
cup-winners  for  eight  consecu- 
tive years,  were  out  at  Salford. 

West  was  slated  for  allow- 
ing his  players  to  holiday  in 
Tenerife  before  that  game, 
and  the  effects  or  that  criti- 
cism rumble  on  in  a legal 
battle  between  Robinson  and 
foe  Wigan  Observer. 

Then,  in  the  first  Super 
League  season.  Wigan  fin- 
ished runners-up  to  St  Hel- 
ens. which  was  extra  bard  to 
stomach  as  their  rivals  had 
won  the  cup  as  well.  The 
sense  of  a great  team  continu- 
ing to  break  up  was  height- 
ened by  the  departures  of 
Martin  Offiah,  Scott  Quinnell 
and  Kelvin  SkerretL  Yet  how- 
ever deep  the  club's  debt  and 
their  supporters’  pessimism. 
Wigan  are  not  a spent  force. 
Indeed,  foe  bookmakers  still 
make  them  favourites  for  this 
year's  Super  League. 

Hughes  has  inherited  some 
excellent  players  but  the 
club's  £3  million  deficit  must 
be  resolved  as  soon  as  poss- 
ible. and  that  could  mean 
Wigan  Athletic's  owner  Dave 
Whelan  buying  out  Central 
Park  sooner  rather  than  later. 
• Tuigamala’s  probable  re- 
placement is  foe  24-year-old 
Tongan  centre  Paul  Koloi.  of- 
fered a two-year  contract. 


Motor  Racing 


to  have  chosen  Newcastle  be- 
cause foe  club  are  coached  by 
Rob  Andrew,  foe  former  Eng- 
land fly-half  who  spent  a sea- 
son at  Toulouse  in  1992.  The 


ier  Magne  and  right-wing  Ugo 
Mola. 


Murray,  a keen  rugby 
player  before  a car  crash 
ended  his  career,  will  ad- 


Qne  problem  could  be  the  vise  the  business  and  devel- 


land  fly-half  who  spent  a sea-  intervention  of  foe  president  opment  board  chaired  by 
son  at  Toulouse  in  1992.  The  of  foe  French  rugby  union  Ian  McLanchlan  and  in- 
arrangement would  also  per-  federation  president,  Bernard  eluding  another  former  r~r~gr~j~- 
mit  Castaignede  to  continue  Lapasset  Hie  is  unwilling  to  Scotland  captain,  Andy  srepnafl  wwwy 
his  engineering  studies  at  release  such  players  and  in  Irvine,  now  a successful 
Durham  University.  the  past  has  stated  that  he  businessman.  Cf|N  THE  fi 


Rusedski  blames  balls 


Senna  photograph  will  not  alter 
Williams  case  says  prosecutor 


his  engineering  studies  at 
Durham  University. 


Castaignede’s  move  could  would  be  prepared  to  apply  an 
signal  a migration  of  French  International  Board  rule 


businessman  - 
A South  African  interna- 
tional yet  to  be  named  has 


N THE  first  set  he 
played  some  of  foe  best 


feated  him  6-7, 6-3,  6-4  in  foe 
quarter-finals,  but  this  time, 
so  well  did  foe  Briton  start, 
there  appeared  a genuine  pos- 
sibility that  be  might  end 


internationals.  The  magazine  | which  gives  him  the  author-  tested  positive  for  banned  played  against  me."  These 


tennis  anyone  has  ever  Sampras's  undefeated  run 


report  added  that  France's  Ity  to  bar  them  from  moving 
captain  Abdel  Benazzi  had  to  another  union. 


talked  with  Wasps,  who  are 
also  interested  in  foe  Brive 
flill-back  Sebastien  Viars. 


Harlequins  are  said  to  be  ] to  challenge  any  such  block-  j tested  today. 


Ice  Hockey 

Devils  set  for  a Heavey  and  Lawless  night 


Vic  Batctieldar  It  y/ould  also  mean  that  foe 

Superleague's  only  British 

THE  Devils  need  only  one  head  coach  bad  seen  off  seven 
point  against  Manchester  Canadian  counterparts.  *|It 
Storm  in  Cardiff  on  Thursday  would  be  tremendously  satis- 
to  become  the  Superleague's  fying  to  win  foe  thing,  saw 
first  champions,  after  coming  Heavey.  adding  that  it  had 
through  a weekend  of  what  been  "a  huge  learning  curve 
their  coach  Paul  Heavey  over  the  last  couple  of  yrara' 
called  “must-win  games".  since  he  took  over  from  John 
In  fact,  thanks  to  Satur-  Lawless, 
day’s  4-3  victory  In  Ayr  and  a The  Lawless  name  brings  a 

7-4  win  over  the  Cobras  In  smile  to  foe  face  of  foe  Glas- 
Newcastle  on  Sunday,  when  gow-born  Heavey.  who, 
Ken  Hodge  and  Ivan  Matulik  though  making  all  foe  right 


plus  foe  autumn  B & H Cup-  come  foe  first  British  club  to 
It  would  also  mean  that  foe  reach  a European  Cup  semi- 
Superleague's  only  British  final  eight  years  later, 
head  coach  had  seen  off  seven  Lawless  moved  to  Manches- 
Canadian  counterparts.  “It  ter  in  1995  after  sharing  four 
would  be  tremendously  satis-  years  of  what  Heavey  recalls 
fying  to  win  foe  thing,"  said  as  "a  lot  of  really  good  times”. 
Ffeavev.  adding  that  it  had  “We  won  a lot  of  trophies. 


7 to  bar  them  from  moving  drags  and  may  face  a two-  words  from  Pete  Sampras,  the 
another  union.  year  ban.  The  Springbok  undisputed  world  No.  1. 

Since  then  the  Bosnian  rul-  failed  a test  after  a recent  should  provide  comfort  and 
ing  has  come  into  effect,  four-day  training  camp  in  inspiration  to  Greg  Rusedski, 
which  could  lead  the  players  Cape  Town  and  will  be  re-  who  in  foe  early  hours  of  yes- 

tested  today.  terday  morning  conceded  the 

final  of  the  Sybase  Open  In 
San  Jose  with  a sprained  liga- 
ment to  his  left  wrist 
The  left-handed  Rusedski, 
who  had  eliminated  Michael 
Chang  and  Andre  Agassi  on 

aurlPQQ  ninlrt  ***  way  10  ^ won  foe 
IIIIJIIL  flrst  set  6-3,  foe  second  time 

in  successive  years  he  has 
come  the  first  British  club  to  taken  the  first  set  off  Sampras 
reach  a European  Cup  semi-  to  this  tournament. 


stretching  back  to  November. 
But  in  foe  second  set  Ru- 


wise  nursing  a wrist  injury. 

Sampras  too  had  com- 
plained about  foe  balls  in  Mel- 
bourne. an  TTF-run  event  as 
are  all  foe  Grand  Slam  tourna- 
ments. but  on  this  occasion,  in 
his  own  country  and  on  the 
ATP  circuit,  be  chose  to  be  po- 


■T’HE  photograph  published 
I at  the  weekend  showing 
that  debris  on  the  Lmola  track 
may  have  caused  Ayrton  Sen- 
na's fetal  crash  in  1994  will 


not  alter  the  prosecution  case  column.” 


evidence  but  said:  “It  does  not 
change  one  iota  the  prosecu- 
tors' conviction  that  the  cause 
of  the  Senna  accident  was  the 
rupturing  of  his  steering 


sedaki.  who  had  been  having  litically  correct  and  blame  the 


treatment  on  his  wrist  all 
week,  immediately  encoun- 
tered problems,  losing  his 
serve  for  foe  first  time  to 
more  than  90  games.  He  was 
clearly  in  pain  and  was 
finally  forced  to  retire  at  0-5 
and  0-30  on  his  serve. 

“I  think  the  problem  is 


iryury  on  Rusedski’s  serve. 
“Greg  serves  so  hard  with  so 
much  wrist  that  it’s  not  sur- 
prising he  had  a problem.” 
Rusedski  was  to  see  a Los 


in  this  week's  trial  of  the  Wil- 
liams team  on  manslaughter 
charges,  Italian  legal  officials 
insisted  yesterday. 

Maurizio  Passartoi.  who 
will  prosecute  at  the  trial, 
which  opens  on  Thursday,  ac- 
cepted that  the  Sunday  Times 


miiw)  because  of  the  change  J San  Jose  moved  him  up  to 


Angeles  specialist  yesterday  photograph  was  admissible 
and  seems  certain  to  miss  this 

week's  tournament  in  Mem-  

phis.  However,  his  success  in  I 


The  small  piece  of  wreckage 
is  thought  to  have  been  from 
an  earlier  collision  between  a 
Benetton  and  a Lotus.  Wil- 
liams made  no  comment  yes- 
terday but  the  photograph 
makes  it  less  likely  they  will 
be  held  responsible  for  the  tri- 
ple world  champion’s  death. 


A CABLE  & WIRELESS  COMPANY 


of  balls  all  the  time.  There  is 
no  consistency."  Rusedski 
said,  echoing  foe  views  ex- 
pressed by  Boris  Becker  dur- 


No.  36  in  the  world  rankings 
whereas  Tim  Henman,  who 
today  in  Antwerp  plays 
Spain's  Sergi  Bruguera,  twice 


Last  year  the  American  de- 


tog  the  Australian  Open  last  the  French  Open  champion, 
month;  foe  German  is  like-  slipped  from  17  to  19. 


STILL  ZO% 
CHEAPER 


Henman  boosted  by  his  first  ATP  seeding 


been  "a  huge  learning  curve  celebrated  a lot  and  we’re  still  , Z ZT 

OTer  the  lart  coupleof  years'*  really  good  friends.”  said  the  WctenfJago  In  Antwerp 
since  he  took  over  from  John  34-year-old  Glaswegian,  who  


noted  that,  as  foe  current 


The  Lawless  name  brings  a Manchester  players  Hilton 
emtio  to  the  face  of  foe  Glas-  Ruggles  and  Stephen  Cooper  ATP  Tour  tournament  this 
gow-born  Heavey.  who,  were  also  part  of  those  "glory  week  for  the  first  time,  a po- 
thougb  making  all  foe  right  years",  there  was  consider-  tentially  long-lasting  reward 


- - . — — t-—~ His  reward  for  beating  Bra-  seed  Felix  Mantilla  proved 

cnarq  jago  in  Antwerp  guera  would  be  a second-  too  forceful  off  the  synthetic 

round  tie  with  foe  relatively  carpet  for  the  Austria-based 
■IM  HENMAN  has  been  little-known  Swede,  Mikael  German  Bemd  Karbacher. 
seeded  in  a mainstream  Tillstrom.  who  unexpectedly  winning  6-2. 6-1. 

■P  Tour  tournament  this  beat  the  improving  Argentin-  Boris  Becker  remains  in 
ek  for  the  first  time,  a po-  ian  No.  1 Hernan  Gumy.  the  draw  despite  foe  wrist  in- 


bofo  scored  twice,  Cardiff  noises  yesterday  abouttektog  able  danger  <rfa  considerable 
need  only  one  draw  from  nothing  for  panted,  admitted 

their  final  two  matches,  both  that,  were  he  sending  out  A total  of  34,056  attended 


for  his  exploits  of  the  past 
couple  of  months  provided 


their  final  two  matches,  both 
at  home,  to  clinch  foe  title. 

It  would  be  foe  Welsh  club's 
first  major  trophy  since 
completing  the  British 
League  and  Championship 


party  invitations  for  Thurs-  the  weekend’s  seven  games, 
day  Manchester's  coach  Law-  including  the  10,711  who 
less  would  “top  the  list”.  watched  Manchester  build  on 

Describing  Lawless  as  a hat-trick  from  Nick  Poole  as 
-founding-father  figure"  at  Ruggles,  Mike  Morin  and 


A total  of  34,056  attended  the  British  No.  1 can  stay  in  der  and  sinewy,  Gumy 


or  around  foe  top  20. 

Seeding  gives  foe  world 
No.  19  an  inside  track  to  de- 


beat the  improving  Argentin-  Boris  Becker  remains  in 
ian  No.  1 Hernan  Gumy.  the  draw  despite  foe  wrist  in- 
Tillstrom  and  Gumy  are  jury  that  caused  him  to  with- 
identical  in  age.  to  the  day.  draw  on  Friday  from  the 
But  whereas  Tillstrom  is  sien-  Dubai  quarter-finals.  Ger- 
der  and  sinewy,  Gumy  is  many's  three- times  Wimble- 


thick-set  and  muscular;  Till-  don  champion  arrived  here 


a hat-trick  firm  Nick  Poole  as  cent  progress  in  foe  European 
Ruggles,  Mike  Morin  and  Community  Championship 


strom  hits  with  two  hands  on 
the  backhand,  Gcuny  uses 
one;  and  whereas  Tills  from 


yesterday  in  readiness  for  a 
potentially  difficult  first- 
round  tie  tomorrow  with  foe 


double  to  1994  The  orevious  Cardiff  Heavey  recalled  how  Brad  Zavisha  all  scored  in  foe  which  started  here  yesterday 
season  foey  had  won  foe  foeman  who  signed  him  in  final  two  minutes  to  beat  the  , even  though  his  first-round 

SCdSOn  UlCy  AMU  P . AUA  riMrilo  Trtci+ina  Ptra pVti oil  />r»  i* 


goes  to  the  net  occasionally,  former  world  No.  5.  Petr 
Gumy  hits  heavy  top-spins  Korda,  but  the  rules  require 


domestic  game’s  Grand  Slam, 
with  the  title  double 


1991  bad  led  the  Devils  from  visiting  Bracknell  6-5  on  match  today  is  against  the 


their  formation  in  1986  to  be- 1 Sunday. 


Spaniard  Sergi  Bruguera. 


from  the  back.  Tillstrom  won 
4--6,6-l,  6-4. 

Meanwhile  Spain’s  No.  5 


torn  to  appear  even  if  he  only 
wants  another  withdrawal 
sanctioned  by  a doctor. 


MERCURY  CATCHES 
BT  OUT.  AGAIN. 

Looks  like  wv’vr  hi(  iiTft  bust  rounJ  uf  price  cun  (nr?ix  ..again. 
The  Let  is.  we’rr  still cheaper  (Inn  BT  inr  imrrmQwml  calls  on 
weekday  evenings  and  all  v.-celcnd.  Hows  that  for  £ood  new  s. 

Fur  details  Free  Call  0500  500  366. 

Mercury  SmartCall 

You  don't  have  to  be  a genius  to  see- how  much  yovril  save 

I /Vi,,  Ullrti;  gii'iimiii"!*  driim'uii  iVi  /"v'.j-iTj’jrrJ 

| Mir  f*i  nfiiHfcWfCfiJi  i-i-T'  > *n Ijmi-Xjiv  urfhDp  nj  jwi 

I um r Jl  ■ rrrfcWs  .“^n i*f  M.fil  w>  ifiiftfr rf)  ay  .rf  f'S  flu.  MT* 
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Round  the  world  in  106  days,  page  13 

Lions  snub  for  England  backs,  page  1 5 

FA  alert  over  Cup  hooliganism,  page  1 4 

West  replaced  as  Wigan  coach,  page  1 5 

SportsGuarman 


ENGLAND’S  CAPTAIN  REVELS  IN  HIS  CRUCIAL  ROLE 


New  Zealand  v England:  third  Test,  fourth  day 


new  fccoiaini  w Einjiaiiui  u mu  i cat,  iuuiui  Uay  ■ B I I 

Atherton  lays  the  foundation  CgiyTtrain  S 


Paul  Weaver 
in  Christchurch 


THE  position.  oC 
Michael  Atherton 
as  Fnglflrri  captain 
received  another 
important  endorse- 
ment yesterday,  from  Boh 
Bennett  the  new  chairman  of 
the  England  Management 
Committee. 

This  meant  that  Atherton 
went  into  the  last  and  crucial 
day  of  the  final  Test  against 
New  Zealand  at  Lancaster 
Park  this  morning  knowing 
that  at  least  he  had  friends  in 
high  places.  After  England's 
Innings  victory  in  the  second 
Test  in  Wellington  he  had 
received  strong  praise  from 


Saeoad  hmhtga  (overnight  96-0) 

C L Calm  e KnlgM  b Tufnell U 

U J Home  c Stewart  b Cadtflcfc 13 

D L VMtorl  not  am  SB 

H T Davis  b Gough 1 

G l Alton  not  out 1 

Extras  (IbS.  nM) IS 


Total  (8SL3  avers) 188 

Ml  of  wtofcgta  sow*  107,  178.  184. 
Bowllnqi  Cork  6-2-5— 1:  Ceddlek 
10-1-25-1;  Croft  31-13-48-2;  Gough 
13.3-5-42-3:  Tutneil  2B-S-S8-3. 


N V Knight  c Davis  b VMtorl 29 

*M  A Atherton  not  out U 

fA  J Stewart  c Poeock  b Vetted 17 

A R Caddlck  not  Out O 

Extras  (bl.  Ib4.  wl,  nfal} _• 7 


Total  (tor  2. 53  overs) 

Pafl  of  wluhivf  64. 116. 


To  bat:  G P Thorpa.  N Hurston.  J P Craw- 
ley. R D B Cron.  □ G Cork.  D Gough.  P C R 
TufneU. 

Bmribgi  AUOtt  S-2-4-4;  Davis  6-2-22-0; 
Doufl  13-6-36-0;  VMtorl  23-5-33-2;  Calms 
4-0-12-0;  Astfe  13-7-18-0. 

Uumlnavi  R S Dunna  and  D B Hair. 


Lord  MacLaurin.  the  new 
chairman  of  the  England  and 
Wales  Cricket  Board.  Yester- 
day he  did  not  even  have  time 
to  shower  alter  his  unbeaten 
four-hour  65,  following  his 
bat-carrying  first-innings  94. 
before  Bennett  was  heaping 
further  adulation  on  him. 

As  a Manchester  United 
supporter,  Atherton  knows 
enough  about  football  to  rec- 
ognise that  a vote  of  confi- 


Richard  Williams 


Strangers  lucky 

enough  to  be  at  Saltier- 
gate  on  Saturday 
afternoon  felt  trapped 
in  a time-warp. 

The  evidence  was  anywhere 
you  cared  to  look.  The  corru- 
gated-iron grandstand  with, 
its  wooden  tip-up  seats. 
Cramped  terraces  on  the 
other  three  aides.  The 
tussocky  pitch.  The  plump, 
beaming  directors.  The  lady  in 
the  corner  shop  who  asked  ifl 
wanted  some  salad  cream  on 
my  cheese  bap  (for  readers  In 
Islington:  that's  a Wnii  of 
northern  dabatteC). 

And  the  hooligans. 

At  first  I thought  they  were 
some  sort  afMstorical  pag- 
eant, arranged  In  place  of  the 
boring  old  cheerleaders,  free- 
fell  parachutists  and  big-bang 
fireworks  that  Sky  TV  intro- 
duced to  Rngli.kh  foot  hall. 

But  no,  it  was  real.  Over  to 
the  far  comer  two  groups  of 
men,  maybe  a hundred  on 
each  side,  faced  each  other 
across  the  narrow  walkway 
between  two  terraces,  sepa- 
rated by  a double  line  of 
policemen  in  their  fluorescent 
lemon  jackets. 

It  was  the  second  half 
Chesterfield  had  Just  taken  the 
lead  against  Nottingham  For- 
est and  a group  of  visiting 
fans,  standing  on  foe  open 
end,  had  rushed  across  to  their 
right,  to  the  edge  of  the  ter- 
race, where  they  were  penned 
in  by  the  police.  They  went 
looking  for  the  opposition,  and 
the  opposition  came  to  meet 
them. 

The  police  did  their  job  well, 
and  the  trouble  was  contained. 
That  lunchtime,  in  the  town 
centre,  what  they  call  “intelli- 
gence arrests” — ofbanned 
supporters  and  known  trou- 
blemakers— had  pre-empted 
some  of  the  trouble.  All  told,  58 
people  were  detained  during 
the  day.  Two  have  been 
charged. 

Later  that  evening  came  the 
news  that  Wrexham's  travel- 
ling supporters  had  been  as- 
saulted by  Birmingham  City 
tens.  Punches  and  coins  had 
been  thrown  as  the  Blues  went 
down. 

And  then,  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, the  television  audience 
beheld  the  spectacle  of  fight- 
ing to  the  Kop  at  Filbert 
Street,  which  held  the  match 
up  for  several  minutes  as 
Leicester  fans  tangled  with 


o'/.'  H.  ' V ■ ' • — .v;. , . . • 


Cut  and  thrust . . .Michael  Atherton  leaves  a New  Zealand  fielder  grabbing  air  as  sends  the  ball  to  the  boundary 


PHOTOGRAPH:  GRAHAM  CHAOWICK 


not  depressed  about  It  He 
knew  he  would  come  good. 

“He  has  got  a lot  of  support- 
ers all  round  the  country. 


a demanding  job  but  he  could  [ By  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  I Chris  Cairns  and  Vettori 


do  it  for  some  time  yet  But  Atherton  had  batted  for  al- 


weH  have  to  wait  until  the  most  10  hours  in  this  match. 


new  chairman  of  selectors  is  But  his  side  were  still  precari- 


dence  is  usually  followed  by  There  are  a number  of  ns  who  appointed  and  the  selection  ously  placed  at  118  for  two. 


added  71  for  the  eighth  wicket 
to  only  20  overs. 

Cairns  was  missed  twice, 
behind  the  wicket  off  Robert 


one’s  P46.  In  cricket,  how- 
ever, things  are  done  a little 
differently. 

Bennett,  who  as  chairman 
of  Lancashire  County  Cricket 


have  confidence,  in  him.  panel  is  to  place.  Then  the  ap- 

"Hora  la  a man  who  has  pototment  of  the  captain  for 
real  character  and  an  inner  next  summer  will  take  place." 


panel  is  to  place.  Then  the  ap-  chasing  305  to  win  and  take  Croft  when  he  had  made  31 
pototment  of  the  captain  for  the  series  2-0.  Daniel  Vettori,  out  of  New  Zealand's  140, 
next  summer  will  take  place."  18  and  playing  in  only  bis  which  was  important,  and  at 


Bennett,  who  as  chairman  strength,  and  that  is  some-  Referring  to  the  suggestion 
of  Lancashire  County  Cricket  thing  England  need  right  that  Atherton  would  like  to 
Club  has  enjoyed  a close  now.  The  only  time  I have  continue  as  captain  in  this, 
working  relationship  with  seen  Michael  concerned  was  his  benefit  year,  Bennett 
Atherton  for  some  years,  said:  when  that  picture  was  taken  added:  “The  thing  I realty  like 


fourth  first-class  match,  ere-  wide  mid-off  by  Dominic  Cork 
a ted  a number  of  problems  when  he  had  made  51.  This 


and  dismissed  Nick  Knight 


Atherton  for  some  years,  said: 
*Tve  spoken  to  him  regularly 
on  the  telephone  and  also 
since  I’ve  been  out  here.  I 
have  always  felt  that  things 
would  come  right 
"He  has  tremendous  confi- 
dence in  his  own  ability.  He 
was  concerned  that  he  was 
not  scoring  runs  but  he  was 


his  benefit  year,  Bennett  and  Alec  Stewart  to  an  unbro- 
added:  "The  thing  I reafiy  like  ken  spell  of  23  overs  which 


proved  to  be  less  costly;  the 
single  he  gained  from  that 
spilled  chance  was  his  last 


of  him  in  the  England  dress-  about  Mike  is  that  he's  not  a yielded  only  33  runs.  “That’s  He  was  eighth  out  when 


ing  room. 


mercenary. 


that's  nothing:  I once  bowled  52  con-  Knight  took  a well  judged 


"The  dirt  in  the  pocket  refreshing  in  this  materialis-  secutive  overs  at  school,'’  said 
sue  also  got  to  him  and  he  tic  world.  There  is  no  ques-  this  remarkable  adolescent 


issue  also  got  to  him  and  he  tic  world.  There  is  no  ques- 
was  the  first  to  say  that  when  tion  that  for  Michael,  seeing 


he  looked  at  the  TV  pictures, 


tion  that  for  Michael,  seeing  New  Zealand  had  started  the 
England  win  Is  of  fundamen-  day  on  96  for  six,  only  213  runs 


catch  on  the  deep  extra-cover 
boundary.  But  by  then  New 
Zealand  were  296  ahead 
New  Zealand  had  played 


no  matter  bow  innocent  he  tal  Importance.  He  likes  to  do  ahead,  and  with  England  look-  well  to  the  morning  but  after 


was,  it  looked  horrendous. 
“The  England  captaincy  is 


well  In  his  own  game  but  win- 
ning is  the  important  thing." 


ing  the  likelier  winners.  But  Cairns’s  dismissal  they  lost 
toe  balance  of  the  game  soon  their  last  two  wickets  with  a 


tilted  the  other  way.  England  whimper,  although  Vettori 
made  a quick  breakthrough  finished  29  not  out  Gough 


Laughing  Gear. 


when,  with  toe  final  delivery 
of  the  fourth  over,  Andy  Cad- 
dlck made  one  lift  and  leave 
Matthew  Horne  and  Stewart 
took  a simple  catch.  But  then 


and  TufiTp.ll,  with  three  wick- 
ets each,  were  the  most  suc- 
cessful bowlers. 

England  started  batting  im- 
mediately after  lunch  chasing 


a target  of  305  from  a mini- 
mum of  148  overs. 

Atherton  started  most  posi- 
tively, clouting  Heath  Davis 
between  midwicket  and  mid- 
on  and  then  through  the  cov- 
ers as  he  took  10  off  the  over. 
Knight  was  less  Impressive 
but  rode  his  luck,  and  the  pair 
brought  up  the  first  opening 
partnership  of  50  in  Tests  this 
winter.  Knight's  innings 
ended  at  64  when  he  at- 
tempted to  hit  over  mid-on, 
where  Davis  took  the  catch. 

Stewart,  such  a confident 
player  of  fast  bowling,  was  so 
becalmed  by  Vettori,  bowling 
over  toe  wicket  and  into  the 
rough,  that  he  produced  only 
nine  scoring  strokes  from  the 
108  deliveries  he  faced.  When 
Vettori  changed  to  round  toe 
wicket,  Stewart  prodded  the 
second  delivery  Into  the 
hands  of  Blair  Pocock  at  bat- 
pad.  But  Atherton,  helped  by 
the  nightwatchman  Caddick, 
survived  until  the  dose. 


Springbok  coach 
in  ‘kaffirs’  row 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,890 

Set  by  Quantum 


John  Peri  man 

in  Johannesburg 


V e-1 


THE  South  Africa  rugby 
coach  Andre  Markgraaf 
was  last  night  named  as 
the  voice  making  racist 
remarks  directed  at  black 
rugby  officials  in  a tape 
broadcast  by  state  television. 

The  tape  is  said  to  have 
been  made  secretly  by  an  un- 
named player  shortly  after 
Markgraaf  dropped  toe  popu- 
lar Springbok  captain  Fran- 
cois Pienaar.  The  speaker  on 
the  tape  blames  the  National 
Sports  Council,  the  governing 
body  of  South  African  sport 
for  the  ground  swell  cf  sup- 
port behind  Pienaar,  now  in 
London  with  Saracens. 

In  yesterday's  report  on 
South  African  Broadcasting 
Corporation's  evening  news, 
the  taped  voice  repeatedly 
uses  the  word  “kaffir"  to  ref- 
erence to  senior  black  offi- 
cials. ‘It’s  kaffirs,  man.  It’s 


toe  flicking  NSC.  the  flicking 
kaffirs."  Television  news  said 
the  rugby  player  who  made 
the  tape  confirmed  the  voice 
was  that  of  Markgraaf 

The  tape  forms  part  of  a 
package  given  to  toe  sports 
minister  Steve  Tshwete  by  a 
former  rugby  official,  Brian 
van  Rooyen,  who  In  recent 
weeks  has  made  a string  of  al- 
legations against  officials  of 
the  South  African  Rugby  Foot- 
ball Union.  Tshwete  has 
named  a team  to  investigate 
claims  of  financial  and  admin. 

istratrre  mismanagement 

Earlier  yesterday  the 
SARFU  chief  executive  Rian 
Oberholzer  claimed  that  the 
union  was  the  target  of  a ven- 
detta by  Van  Rooyen  and 
"many  others”.  He  said  his 
organisation  would  not  coop- 
erate with  the  inquiry  but,  if 
die  tape  were  found  to  be  au- 
thentic, -action  would  be 
taken  against  the  official  con- 
cerned. “We  are  not  a racist 
organisation,”  he  said. 


o 


The  brand  new  comic  relief  nose. 
Only  available  at  Vt 


‘If  you  eat  the  leaves  of  plants 
and  the  meat  of  animals,  the 
mixture  is  appropriate. 
Screening  for  the  correct 
balance  was  done  for  you  over 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years.' 
The  vitamin  supplement  debate 
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Across 


1 Set  out  every  income  as  a 
help  in  time  of  need  (6.7) 

10  Unusual  rent  proposition 
backed.  Snag,  possibly?  (9) 

11  Relinquish  time  off  (5) 

12  Gather  together  bra  church 

celebration  (5) 

13  Debug  or  bug  hell  (9) 

14  Relating  to  plants 
rearranged  Into  ABC?  (7) 

1®  Church  feature  Jack  can 
become  attached  to  (7) 

18  Object  atthe  ground  Go  a 
superior  manner)  (5,2) 

20  Predict  the  drinks  to  finish 

<n 

21  Theodd  northern  saint  is 
producer  of  blast  (9) 

23  The  computer's  bad 
influence?  (5) 

24  The  contribution  of  a tutor  (a 


20  Apalrbytheseawith.wctra 
spirit  (9) 

28  Meeting  place  for  providers 
of  transport  (5,8) 


2 One  copying  section  of 
artidecouldbeafan(9) 

3 Signifies  way  to  an  end  (5) 

4 Funny  comedian,  not 
Engfeh,  Is  traveling  aound  (7) 


la] 


0 tender  love  tuns  played  on 
radio  initially  (9)  ' 

7 Old  car?  Make  a fu$sl  Bit  of 
engine  missing  (5) 

8 Rialto  pub  name  unex- 
pectedly seen  on  walkabout 
03} 

o The  cleaner  with  a Tight 
touch?  (7,6) 


\ m. 


Chelsea  supporters  celebrat- 
ing the  opening  goal. 

What’s  going  on?  Wasn’t  all 
this  stuff  swallowed  up  in  the 
Nineties  bourgeoisificatlon  of 
ntwgiiah  football,  in  the  post- 
Fever  Pitch  wave  of  Ryan 
Giggs  duvet  covers  and  Mill- 
wall  share  certificates? 

Yes  and  no,  said  John  Wil- 
liams of  toe  Football  Research 
Centre  at  Leicester  Universi- 
ty. “It’s  abit  of  a shock  to  see 
it,”  he  observed  yesterday. 
Particularly,  he  added,  If  you 
spend  most  of  your  time 
watching  Premiership  foot- 
ball, where  strict  ground- 
safety  regulations,  new  sur- 
veillance techniques,  high 
ticket-pricing  policies  and 
Draconian  sentencing  have 
driven  away  the  large  groups 
of  young  males  who  used  to 
form  the  hooligan  mobs. 

But  the  phenomenon  is  still 
to  be  found,  he  said,  among 
clubs  in  the  Football  League, 
who  are  not  subject  to  the 
same  conditions. 

And  when  certain  Premier- 
ship teams  meet  certain  teams 
from  the  Football  League  in 
the  FA  Cup,  particularly 
where  a local  rivalry  is  in- 
volved, both  sides  see  it  as  an 
opportunity  to  revive  the  tra- 
ditional rituals  of  gang 
warfare. 

So  what  happened  to  all  the 
aggression  that  used  to  be  ex- 
pended by  fans  ofthe  old  First 
Division  dubs  in  the  peak  hoo- 
ligan years  of  the  Seventies? 
Where  did  it  go?  How  does  it 
express  itself? 

‘‘A  good  question,”  John 
Williams  said. ‘There  are 
plenty  of  places  to  the  modem 
grey  economy  where  lfs  poss- 
ible to  work  off  some  aggres- 
sion and  get  paid  for  it 
There’s  the  bouncer  industry, 
for  Instance,  where  smart  and 
aggressive  young  men  can 
make  a name  and  some  money 
for  themselves.”  And  some  of 
the  aggression,  he  continued, 
wUlhave  been  displaced  from 
the  football  stadiums  to  the 
housing  estates  where  the 
young  men  live,  raising  the 
level  of  violence  in  their  own 
communities. 


HE  IS  abitsad  about 
the  way  all-seat  stadi- 
ums have  disenfran- 
chised young  men  In 
terms  of  their  quasi-prop  rte- 
torial  rights  to  certain  bits  of 
territory.  "At  Newcastle,”  he 
said,  “no  one  talks  about  the 
Gallo wgate  End  any  more.” 
The  danger  is  that  this  will 
create  “a  lot  more  impacted, 
segregated  social  problems”. 

rm  sure  he's  right  Big  Foot- 
ball's victory  over  the  hooli- 
gans must  have  inflicted  col- 
lateral damage  elsewhere.  But 
as  I looked  across  at  those 
faces  on  Saturday,  I couldn't 
say  Td  missed  them. 


Martin  Thorpe,  page  14 
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